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‘Foreword 


i, the last thirty years educators have given increasing attention 
to the human relations forces which affect the teaching-learning process. At 
first, study and experimentation were directed largely at the problems created 
by cultural differences. The movement called “Intercultural Education” was 
organized, inspired, and forwarded by William Heard Kilpatrick. Under the 
sponsorship of the Bureau of Intercultural Education, he helped some of the 
foremost educators in the country to crystallize their thought and to organize 
intercultural education programs. 

Working out from the base of intercultural relationships, with the encour- 
agement and assistance of the educational foundations and universities, scien- 
tists from many disciplines anthropology, mental hygiene, psychiatry, medi- 
cine, social science, and education—planned and carried on careful studies 
of the factors which condition learning. Out of these efforts came new 
knowledge of the deep significance that human relationships of all types 
have for the learning process. The movement, thus broadened to include 
the study of intergroup and interpersonal relations, began to receive greater 
acceptance than had previously been granted to the more limited field of 
intercultural relations. 

During the last fifteen years, and in ever-increasing volume, physicians and 
psychiatrists have been describing research projects which locate the causes 
of mental, emotional, and psycho-somatic illnesses in the human relations 
area. At the same time, penologists have been telling educators that delin- 
quents and criminals ascribe their troubles to crippling human relations in the 
home and school. Educators have also been finding that blocks to learning 
are developed by failure to provide enough warm and positive human relation- 
ships in the family and in the classroom. Sociologists and social practitioners 
have worked through the medium of the social agency to clarify for the 
educator the effect which intergroup relations in the community have upon the 
child and the implications they have for classroom work. 

Out of the human relations agencies, the child welfare groups and research 
and curriculum laboratories have come a stream of instruments, scales, and 
inventories for diagnosing human relations attitudes and needs. These and 
other resource materials are easily accessible to teachers. Books, pamphlets, 
films, filmstrips, and recordings which provide facts and vicarious experiences 
are available for pre- and in-service teacher education and for classroom use 
A carefully selected list of these is appended to this volume. 

This collection of papers was written by people whose concern is that 
democratic education shall be provided for all the children and youth of all 
the people of America. They have written of their own experiences jn the area 














of human relations education with the hope that others will find assistance 
and encouragement in what they- have to say. To them human relations is 
not another course to be added, but a new approach to be developed. It is 
not a replacement of content, but a new emphasis in the content that now 
constitutes every phase of the curriculum. They say that there is need to 
replace classroom methods which are invalidated by what is known about 
the learning process with techniques which take into account and utilize the 
dynamic forces at play in a group. They indicate that new sensitivity on the 
part of teachers to the emotional needs common to all children is essential. 
They imply that some objectives cannot be obtained unless school organization 
makes it possible for teacher and pupils to relate themselves warmly and 
positively to each other. 

The action research projects undertaken by Trager and Yarrow in Phila- 
delphia and by Taba and her associates across the country have been made 
available to teachers in their books (listed in the bibliography). These are 
all heavily documented with what teachers, children, and parents do and say. 
They give valid, tested suggestions for the in-service education which teachers 
require. 

Human relations issues are probably the most acute problems facing the 
nation and the world. Among them are prejudice and discrimination, delin- 
quency, violent crime, mental illness, maritak discord and divorce—war itself. 
The school, of course, cannot be held solely to blame for these ills, neither 
can it be absolved from responsibility. The authors of this volume hope 
that it will contribute to the progress of human relations education in the 
secondary schools, and thus help the school people to move toward solution 
of some of their most difficult problems. 

At the moment of sending this volume to press, as guest editor I want to 
express my thanks and appreciation to the men and women who have written 
it. The year of correspondence with them has been a rewarding and en- 
couraging experience. 

GERTRUDE Noar, Director, 
Department of Education, 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 




















Human Relations in City 
Secondary Schools 


WILLIAM J. STONE 


Tin PURPOSE of this article is to suggest some human relations 
objectives for secondary schools, indicate some points of emphasis in school 
programming, list some criteria for evaluation, and provide some sources for 
further information. 


I, RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY INFLUENCES ON LEARNING 


Much research of fundamental importance to public school instruction has 
been in process the past ten or fifteen years. The results which are available 
in many publications have implications for the re-direction of school programs. 
Research in human relations tends to be conducted in compartmentalized 
social science fields: psychology, anthropology, and sociology. In the class 
room, however, the youngster operates as a total integrated personality. He 
brings to that situation his individual drives and capacities, and his cultural 
heritage and the family setting into which he was born. His behavior is 
modified by the variety of social situations in which he finds himself. Added 
to this complex picture is the fact that the teacher is charged with responsi- 
bility for educating toward certain curriculum and instructional objectives 
which are outlined for him in his local courses of study. 

How can scientific research in background fields of human relations be 
applied to the classroom setting in such a way as to improve the quality of 
living and instruction for youth? What research is it essential for teachers 
to know? 

Child Study—In the general study of child growth and development over 
the past few years, it has become apparent that public school teachers need 
to know much more about peer group relationships than we have heretofore 
thought. It is well documented that youngsters often learn much more from 
each other than they learn from the teacher or from the materials of instruc- 
tion. Therefore, it is essential that public school people make plans to utilize 
the educative force of the peer society. This gives added importance to the 
extracurricular phase of the school program and particularly to the unorganized, 
informal activities which go on in the life of a public school. 

A second major concept emerging from study of child growth and develop- 
ment is the concept of developmental tasks. This concept points out that, 
at each stage in the life of a growing youngster, he is confronted with certain 
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tasks which he must perform in order to move on and be ready for later, 
more complex tasks. The nature and timing of these developmental tasks, 
extending through adult life, are determined by three factors: (a) the child's 
own biological and physiological stage of development and readiness to perform 
the task; (b) the demands imposed upon him by the society in which he 
lives; and (c) his own self purpose as represented by his personality. 

Community Study—In the area of community study, probably the biggest 
and most important single concept growing out of research is that the elements 
and forces of social class have implication for and influences on learning 
In essence, we are confronted with the fact that two thirds of the youth 
attending public schools in America come from the lower socio-economic level 
of society. By contrast, the vast majority of our teaching force are members 
of the lower-middle or middle class socio-economic groups. Each social class 
culture has its own pattern of acceptable behavior, customs, and mores 
Therefore, one of the human relations jobs with which a public school 
teacher is confronted is that of voiding a conflict for youth between what the 
school says is important, good, and of value and the values to which the 
youngster’s own parents and home-family situation subscribe 

An additional important element to be considered in social class influences 
on learning is the fact that youngsters come to school with a background of 
experience and learning which they have gained from their family and 
community situation. It is important, therefore, for teachers to know in con- 
siderable detail what kind of learning has gone on prior to the youngster’s 
admission to school in order that they may be able to plan the school learning 
in such a way as to build on what the youngster already knows. If one child 
who in his six years of life prior to coming to the public school has learned 
things quite different from another child because of different home back- 
grounds, his school instructional program will need to be varied accordingly. 
Since this process of living and learning out of school continues throughout 
his school life, teachers will need continually to gather data about the home 
and community influences on learning 

Study of Group Process—Research in the field of group dynamics has pointed 
up the fact that any group is more than the sum total of the individual members 
of the group. In other words, as a given group has the opportunity to work 
together, a group consciousness, a group purpose, and a group identity develops 
which in itself gives drive and direction to the operation of group members. 
Since American children spend most of their lives in various kinds of group 
situations, it is important that we give much more attention than we have in 
the past to such matters as how to assume various kinds of roles as group 
members, how to operate groups in a democratic fashion, and how to acquire 
the skills necessary for adequate group participation. Many diagnostic and 
teaching techniques for helping youth to understand how others feel who live 
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under different circumstances have developed from the study of group life 
situations 

Curriculum and the Learning Process—Research in the field of curriculum 
construction seems to indicate that we need to modify our approach to the 
development of curriculum materials. Whereas formerly we began with state- 
ments of pupil needs and translated these into educational objectives and 
learning activities, it now seems much more important to begin with identifica- 
tion of the developmental tasks which youngsters face at the particular age level 
concerned. In listing developmental tasks for the formulation of curriculum 
guide materials, it is apparent that there are developmental tasks which all 
youngsters within a given age-grade span face in common. However, the 
way in which previous tasks have been learned and the particular kind of 
learning experience required for new tasks will vary widely according to the 
social class culture and the ethnic and nationality backgrounds of the youngsters 
involved. This means that to a greater extent than before it will be necessary 
to use such techniques as the open question, sociometric procedures, and 
pupil diaries for the purpose of continuously diagnosing the human relations 
background and needs of youth. In order to plan learning activities for a 
particular classroom, the ceacher must know not only the general tasks, needs, 
and objectives for the age level and subject, but also the specific stage of 


human relations learning which the youth he is educating has achieved 


ll, SOME MAJOR HUMAN RELATIONS EDUCATION OBJECTIVES FOR YOUTH 
The following are a few of the major human relations objectives which 
each secondary teacher should have in mind in planning his school program 
1. To give first priority to teaching youth how to live together in a 


democratic fashion. 


Nm 


To equip youth with adequate skills for good human relationships 

so that they can live well with each other 

3. To provide adequate opportunity in the instructional program for 
youth to become acquainted with family and regional patterns of 
living for all Americans, including those of various social classes, 
ethnic, and nationality backgrounds 

4. To provide equality of opportunity for all youth in the school to 

enter into all aspects of the school life and to participate in the various 


pupil activities. 


Il. SOME ILLUSTRATIVE POINTS OF EMPHASIS IN CURRICULUM PLANNING 


Three illustrative situations are presented to point up ways in which com- 
munity human relations patterns influence the instructional program and the 


learning process in secondary schools. 
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In one high school in a city of approximately 80,000 population, the 
faculty undertook to evaluate and revise its program of students clubs and 
other extracurricular activities. The purpose which the faculty group had in 
mind was to try to provide greater opportunity for all youngsters to participate 
increasingly in student activities. After a year's study, new clubs were added 
and the programs of some activities were redirected. A survey revealed, 
however, that the vast majority of students were still not affiliating with the 
extracurricular activities; in fact, the percentage of participation had not 
increased appreciably over that which had existed prior to revamping the 
program. In a follow-up study by the faculty, attention was directed to the 
“tickets of admission” for student participation—in other words, what did 
it take for a youngster to join the clubs and other student activities in this 
particular school? In examining this phase of the program, the faculty dis- 
covered the following: 

1. All of the clubs were organized on one of three bases: hobby interests, 
academic interests, or social activity. 


N 


The vast majority of participants in the clubs were youngsters who 
came from middle or upper-class home backgrounds; non-participants 
came from lower-class homes. 

3. In most instances the “ticket of admission’’ to a club activity dis- 
criminated in some way against those coming from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds. For example, participation in the hobby in- 
terest types of clubs involved a certain amount of equipment which 
the youngster was expected to provide for himself. To take part in 
the social clubs called for some social skills which many youngsters 
coming from the lower socio-economic groups did not possess—such 
skills as planning parties and social or ballroom dancing. Participation 
in the clubs built around academic interest likewise contained an 
element of discrimination due to the fact that youngsters coming 
from the lower socio-economic home background by and large had 
not had the opportunity to cultivate the many interests required to 
develop academic proficiency. 


As a result of this analysis the faculty group attempted to discover the 
interests and activities of that portion of the student body which as yet had 
not been attracted to the extracurricular activities and to develop a program 
to meet their interests. 

A second illustration of a place where human relations factors come into 
focus is represented by the social studies curriculum of the secondary school. 
It is common social studies practice in the secondary school for students to 
study aspects of their own local community, particularly its civil government. 
Teachers are often misled when the course of study and the curriculum guide 
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materials provided for them make the assumption that all students throughout 
the school system come to this study with the same background. For example, 
in a city with a population of 200,000 or over, the study of its civil government 
is rather complex. If the students in a given class are youngsters who have 
lived and grown up in this city or in cities of comparable size, they will 
already be acquainted with police departments, courts, city planning commis- 
sions, large public libraries, and recreation departments. On the other hand, 
if the class is made up of a high percentage of students who have come fairly 
recently from rural situations, the nature of the approach to the study of 
community life may need to be quite different. The writer recently had occa- 
sion to examine curriculum guides for community study used in some thirty 
different school systems. With only one or two exceptions, all were built 
on the assumption that the youth would already have some familiarity with 
large city life. All likewise made the assumption that the classioom approach 
could be the same throughout the schools of a given district—this, in spite 
of the fact that statistics show that the populations of many of thes same 
school districts have been recently increased by people coming from many 
different rural areas of the United States. Once again the importance is 
underlined of diagnosing at the outset of each unit of instruction the back- 
ground which the student brings to the subject under consideration. 

A problem arising in the area of achievement in reading will serve to 
illustrate the need for being aware of human relations factors. In a certain 
junior high school located in a predominantly lower socio-economic class com- 
munity, the faculty was quite concerned over the low test results in reading 
achievement tests. This particular faculty, under the leadership of the principal, 
spent some time analyzing the techniques for the teaching of reading in the 
various subject matter fields. Attention was given to selecting reading materials 
on a wide range of reading levels, and to grouping the pupils for reading 
purposes within the classroom. To help them, the elementary teachers were 
invited to outline procedures in the teaching of reading which they were 
using at the elementary level. 

The following year the achievement tests were given again. Once more 
the pupils scored low in reading. The faculty was quite discouraged. A 
member from the local university staff, whose background was in the field 
of sociology, was invited to meet with the faculty group. He turned attention 
to the kinds of home situations from which the pupils came. The faculty 
found that there were a large percentage of broken homes. In the vast majority 
of cases both parents worked and, therefore, had little time for home super- 
vision. Many homes did not subscribe to newspapers or have magazines or 
other reading material available to pupils. It was likewise revealed that 
parents had little understanding of the school objectives and little opportunity 
to become acquainted with the school program. Inasmuch as the majority of 
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the people in this community situation were recent comers to the community, 
there was considerable unrest and emotional insecurity. Most of the teachers 
teaching in this particular school-community situation lived elsewhere and 
were on hand only during school hours. 


The faculty set work for itself in the following areas: A series of meetings 
were devoted to techniques for conducting parent conferences as a means of 
getting better acquainted with parents in the community. Study was made 
in some detail of the out-of-school activities of youth and attention was given 
to channeling or redirecting such activities into areas which would contribute 
to the development of reading skill. Each teacher selected one pupil from 
his classes on whom to make a case study in order to find ways for improving 
his counseling and guidance. 

As a result of these activities, which were not directly related to reading, it 
was discovered during the following year that achievement on reading tests 
rose markedly. In other words, when the climate of human relationships 
became the focus of attention, progress in the field of reading was facilitated 


IV. APPLICATION OF GROUP PROCESS TO THE SECONDARY CLASSROOM 


Many techniques of a practical human relations nature have grown out of 
research in the field of group process. These include methods for committee 
work, role playing, socio-drama, and use of reaction stories and sociometric 
procedures. Three illustrations will serve to point up applications of group 
process to the secondary-school situation 

In most secondary schools student council activities are conducted with 
Robert's Rules of Order as the basis for good parliamentary procedure. 
There is some question, however, as to whether or not all elements of the 
conventional parliamentary procedure are democratic—for example, the ‘‘time- 
honored” practice of deciding controversial issues by voting. In any voting 
situation there are only two alternative courses for action. The group must 
decide between two possible action steps. On the other hand, group process 
research makes available a procedure for arriving at decisions by means of 
consensus. This technique enables members of the group to contribute all 
possible ideas for resolution of the problem and for as many ideas as possible 
to be incorporated into an action solution so that, in many instances, it is 
possible to resolve an issue with a unanimity of opinion. The parliamentary 
procedure of voting frequently leads to action based on the wishes of a bare 
majority, whereas the technique of identifying a point of consensus permits 
both majority and minority wishes to be incorporated into the solution. This 
does not mean that parliamentary procedure or the technique of voting should 
be discarded. It does mean that there are other techniques in addition to voting 
which on occasion can be used as the means for finding solutions to problems. 
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This is particularly true when it comes to student council activities and class- 
room committee work on the secondary-school level. 

In a secondary-school classroom recently, a teacher was having difficulty 
with discipline. After having spent a considerable amount of time trying out 
various devices, including reorganization of the program of study and experi- 
mentation with a number of penalties to be used with various forms of 
objectionable behavior, she turned to the principal for help. Under his 
guidance, sociometric analysis was made of the classroom. This analysis re- 
vealed that the students were seated in the worst possible manner in so far as 
good working relations were concerned. The informal classroom leaders who 
wanted to lead in the wrong direction were seated in such a way that they 
had maximum opportunity to follow their bent. Reseating the students, coupled 
with periodic sociometric analysis and reseating throughout the year, did much 
to clear up the discipline problems which had prevailed in this room. In this 
case it was apparent that factors in the peer-group relationship and in the 
social structure of the classroom were much more responsible for the type 
of discipline and classroom behavior, than any of the teaching techniques and 
instructional plan which the teacher had tried. 

Probably one of the most important places where group process needs to 
be applied in the secondary school is in the faculty meetings. Unless teachers 
have the opportunity for personal experience in democratic problem solving, 
we cannot expect them to plan such classroom opportunities for their students. 
It is quite common, in most faculty meetings, for the principal to function as 
the chairman and for him to have planned the agenda ahead of the meeting. 
Moreover, frequently the agenda items are on a sheet of paper to which he 
alone has access. Such faculty meetings become merely a series of reports and 
announcéments rather than opportunities for the faculty as a group to face 
their common problems and to work co-operatively to develop agreed-upon 
solutions. Contrast this with a faculty meeting where people are seated in a 
circle to facilitate maximum communication among them. A blackboard is 
used to record the agenda items; the meeting is opened with a discussion of 
what agenda items are most pertinent; some attention is devoted from time 
to time by the group to looking at its own skill in problem solving; group 
members are aware of the variety of both positive and negative roles which 
it is possible for people to assume during the course of a meeting; and the 
faculty members have accepted responsibility for increasing the number of 
positive roles and decreasing the number of negative roles which they assume 
as they work together on their problems. In such a secondary school, where 
the resources of the entire faculty are harnessed for the improvement of 
instruction, the climate is set for good human relationships to prevail, not 
only among faculty members but also among students as well. 
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V. SOME CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 





As a check list to evaluate the comprehensive nature and adequacy of a school 
program, it is suggested that teachers ask and answer questions like the 
following: 

1. Are we using what we know? 

a. Is our faculty acquainted with recent research in child growth 
and development, community life, group process, interpersonal and 
intergroup relations ? 

b. Have we as a faculty group considered how to apply such informa- 
tion and techniques to our own classrooms and to our total school 
situations ? 

2. What is the composition of our school faculty? 

a. Does it contain a cross section of the social class and cultural 
groups represented in our student body? 

b. If not, how are we compensating for this deficiency ? 

3. What kind of faculty meetings do we have? 

a. Is the agenda controlled and dominated by the school administra- 
tion? 

b. Or, have the faculty members accepted responsibility for working 
co-operatively to solve their school problems? 

4. Are teachers primarily concerned with teaching subject matter or is 
there an overall concern for helping students to grow in the best 
possible way as young American citizens ? 

5. Is the curriculum organized to encourage students to solve problems 
or to learn facts? 

a. Are techniques used in the classroom which will help students to 
improve their human relations? 

b. Do teachers capitalize on or ignore peer-group relationships ? 

6. What are the “tickets of admission” to extracurricular activities? 

7. Are teachers adequately prepared and equipped for conducting parent- 
teacher conferences ? 

8. Are community influences on learning evident in the school program? 


VI. A MINIMUM READING LIST FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


The following reference materials should be available to every secondary 
teacher in the school’s professional library: Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change by Kenneth Benne and Bozidar Muntyan; (Dryden Press, N. Y., 1951), 
and Social Class Influences Upon Learning, the Inglis Lecture by Allison Davis; 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 




















Some Facets of Human Relations 
Education at the Junior High School Level 


M. E. HERRIOTT 


ie THERE need be any explanation or apology for the personal nature of 
the following account, it lies in the simple fact that human relations are 
terribly personal and intimate in their very nature. So I draw upon my 
experience of nearly two decades as a principal of large junior high schools. 

For ten years, I was principal of Central Junior High School located atop 
Fort Moore Hill near the historic Plaza, which was the center of the city of 
Angeles when it was first founded by the Spanish priests and colonizers. This 
part of the city has seen an unbroken sweep of populations pouring into this 
area, only to be soon dispersed. There were the original Spaniards, the con- 
quering “Gringos,”’ the French, the Germans, and so on. When I became 
principal of the school in 1936, only a residual few of many migrant popula- 
tions were left. A perceptible number of Jews were there. The Italians were 
a bit more numerous. Old Chinatown was soon to be demolished (it took a 
decade and a half to do it), and China City and New Chinatown were to grow, 
all within view of Fort Moore Hill. Little Tokyo was flourishing, only to be 
evacuated in the war years when the Japanese of California were sent to 
Manzanar and other points of refuge. So Little Tokyo became Bronzeville, 
as the surge of Negro population from the deep South reached Los Angeles. 
But through it all, the largest element in the school was of Mexican origin. 

Attempts to sort our school population into ethnic, national, racial groups 
(there is no one way to cut this pie) always resulted in the discovery of repre- 
sentatives of some twenty-five different groups. Of these, those that were 
large enough to work with as population units were the Chinese, Italian, 
Japanese, and Mexican groups. For these, we had our special parent nights, 
special “foreign” language issues of our school paper, even an Italian 
Mothers Club. 

For the past eight years, I have been principal of Lafayette Junior High 
School, located in the industrial near-East Side, only a mile from Seventh and 
Broadway. The district includes such features as the produce and flower 
markets, the garment manufacturing center, truck terminals, crate yards, the 
Union Railroad Station, notorious Fifth Street Skid Row, and an archipelago 
of residential islands, the left-overs of a day when this was one of the fine 
residential sections of the city. 





M. E. Herriott is Principal of the Lafayette Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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For decades, this district was the center of the substantial Negro population 
of Los Angeles. But this population is migrating elsewhere as a result of 
crowded industrial and business conditions, growth of prosperity among the 
Negroes, and, finally, the Supreme Court invalidation of restrictive property 
covenants 

As must be evident to the reader, conditions in these two schools create an 
inevitable concern for human relations on the intercultural level. On the 
one hand, we have the tensions created by prejudice, fears, economic competi- 
tion, differing folkways and mores. On the other, we have the assets of a 
“nation of nations,” the varied contributions of varied cultures and peoples 
which have made America strong and which can make a school strong 

The spirit of Central Junior High School was exemplified by the school 
seal which was developed over a period of two or three years. The alumni 
proposed that we have one. The student council accepted the challenge. The 
art department developed the ideas contributed by students throughout the 
school. The result was a complex seal which included the Chinese dragon, 
the Roman wolf, the Japanese carp, the Mexican eagle with snake, the French 
“Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite,” the English ‘Magna Carta, June 15, 1215,” a 
Greek lamp of learning, the date of origin “Founded, Los Angeles, 1911,” 
all summounted by the Torch of Liberty. 

Complex! you say? Yes, terribly complex. But so are human relations. 
The students understood it. They felt it. They lived it. The most common 
regret of the Nisei children at the time when they were evacuated was, “But 
we don’t want to go to a school where the children are all one kind.” Their 
letters often carried regrets that they could not be with others from many 
cultures. 

A school seal for Lafayette Junior High School has been under consideration 
by various student groups (mostly student councils and art classes) during the 
past three years. With their school named for the illustrious Marquis, their 
thoughts took a simpler trend than did their predecessors at Central Junior 
High School. The result is a seal consisting principally of symbols of education 
(an open book, a music clef, a globe, and so on), the founding date (1911), 
and the profile of Lafayette. However, this seal was the inspiration for the 
school annual and for the graduation “play,” a series of episodes from the life 
of Lafayette in France and in Colonial America. 

Although the Lafayette seal is not so emblematic of the web of human rela- 
tions as is the Central seal, it did result in a group of activities which gave 
our varied school population some common, unifying ideals and concepts: 
an admiration of Lafayette, appreciation for his contributions to our America, 
a better concept of the American Revolution, and some sense of identity with 
those times and people. These are forces which unify a cosmopolitan student 
body such as ours. 
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The school seal is much more than an abstract symbol of an institution. 
When developed from the personal experiences of the students who create it, 
a seal becomes easily embodied in the lives of those who inherit it. We use 
our seal on all important documents received by the students, especially 
diplomas and certificates of award for achievement or service. And, of course, 
it is incorporated in the school annual, on boys’ T-shirts, and in the school 
letterhead. In brief, it becomes a part of the significant life of the school, 
to be taught to all students new to the school. 



































Maintaining a Human Relations Program 
in the Secondary School 


MALCOLM B. KECK 


THE BASIS FOR GOOD RELATIONSHIPS 


Cm human relations is democracy in action. It is wholesome attitude 
and conduct. It is growing up and helping others grow up 
It means understanding yourself, the other fellow, who is different in 
many respects, and the world around you 
It includes treating the other fellow the way you like to be treated, even 
if he differs from you in race, religion, national origin, or social class. 
It involves making the most of yourself and helping your neighbor to 
make the most of himself. 
It requires constructive thought and action instead of negativism and 





antagonism. 

It means being rational and reasonable instead of being dominated by 
prejudice, hate, and pettiness. 

It means order, decency, respect, and consideration for others instead of 
chaos and confusion. 

When we are kind, decent, fair, and reasonable, the other fellow is inclined 
to react in the same way. When we are narrow, prejudiced, petty, and hateful, 
we arouse all that is negative, antagonistic, and destructive in our neighbor. 

Youth can understand that constructive attitude and conduct are closely 
related to our American ideals. American ideals that are basic to our way of 


life, when put into action: 





—Do not permit one to be impudent, insolent, or disrespectful 
—Never approve loafing or inferior workmanship 
—Will not allow one to be unfair or do just as he pleases. 
Mean working together for the things that are right and sound and 
having respect for truth. 
—Never tolerate arrogance, haughtiness, disrespect, or showing off. 
-Do not sanction being extreme, violent, deceitful, or irresponsible. 
—Never accept hopelessness, despair, defeatism, or negativism. 
-Are never based on fear, hate, smear, and character assassination. 
Do not assume that any man is above error or human weakness, and 
know that perfection cannot be expected. 





Malcolm B. Keck is Principal of Folwell Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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—Require healthy minds, hearts, and souls. 
Emphasize that all men are entitled to justice, freedom, equal oppor- 
tunity, and respect. 
—Mean practicing the Golden Rule and having faith and being kind. 


School personnel never deal with an adolescent youth who is having difficulty 
getting along in school, at home, or in the neighborhood without applying 
some of the principles listed above. They make sense to a youth. With a 
little help, he can understand them. With a little leadership, he sees why his 
attitude and performance are wrong and cannot be accepted. Our American 
ideals can become vital and functional in the lives of boys and girls. Unless 
both youth and adults can learn to practice the ideals summarized in our 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, the future is dark. 

The public school represents opportunity for human growth and develop- 
ment. It is not the agent for any political party. It is the representative of 
America and its basic ideals. 


WHAT ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRYING TO DO FOR BOYS AND GIRLS? 


Two objectives of the public schools are: 

1. To teach the fundamental or basic skills better than they were taught 
before. (Reading, oral and written expression, spelling and compu- 
tation. ) 

2. To develop good citizens—rational men and women. Our world can- 
not long survive on the basis of hate, prejudice, and contempt. Fear, 
prejudice, and hate can create desperate and irrational men who pro- 
mote persecution, injustice, misrepresentation, and _ intimidation. 
These forces can destroy our democracy and establish a violent dictator- 
ship as they did in Germany, Russia, and other countries. 

Children are not born civilized. They are not born good citizens. Through 
good training and experience, they learn to be decent, fair, reasonable, and 
understanding. Citizenship is attitude and conduct. Attitude makes the differ- 
ence between adjustment and maladjustment, being normal or abnormal. Atti- 
tude makes or breaks the individual. 

In order to help youth improve his attitude and conduct, school people 
must do more than find fault or condemn. We must do more than memorize, 
drill, and wave the flag. In our schools, youth must have opportunities to 
practice the basic ideals as summarized in our Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. The public school is vitally important in a democracy. If parents and 
teachers would go to work with understanding, good will, and enthusiasm 
we would not have so many negative, frustrated, bitter, disillusioned, and un- 
happy people; we would eventually have fewer adults who are overly shy and 
over-anxious about petty things; we would not have so many people with 
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common types of illnesses; we would have more happy homes and more effec- 
tive workers on the job; and we would have fewer fanatical or irrational adults 
who are inclined to follow some extremist leader of the right and left wing. 

The public school must accept every child and help him to become the best 
person he is capable of becoming. No youngster can be rejected because he 
lacks academic aptitude. The school must provide for a great range of interests 
and abilities. Teaching is more than handing out facts or information to be 
memorized and handed back. It is creating the relationships which help boys 
and girls to become good American and good world citizens. Better teaching 
includes or involves what is known about psychology, psychiatry, social work, 
guidance and personnel, group processes, ethics, moral and spiritual values, 
human relations, mental health, adjustment, and human growth and de- 


velopment. 
FACTORS WHICH MAKE TEACHING DIFFICULT AND COMPLEX 


More boys and girls than formerly now come from homes where the mother 
is employed outside the home. More children are not living with both parents. 
More people move annually. Too many youths are over-stimulated, misdirected, 
confused, or disturbed. Some are neglected. Youth today lives amidst more 
conflict and tension. There is widespread doubt, fear, and suspicion. We 
still live in a war world. A form of madness or hysteria seems to be spreading 
over the world. Freedom is under fire. Our freedom is being threatened by 
dangerous men at home and by violent men abroad. Communism, like fascism, 
is the result of sick minds, hearts, and souls. 

There is an organized attempt to discredit teachers and public schools. The 
attack against the public schools of America is the most concentrated the nation 
has experienced. In developing rational citizens, the home, church, and school 
are in a never ending struggle against prejudice, ignorance, greed, pettiness, 
indifference, neglect misunderstanging, insecurity, hate, and fanticism. The 
public school represents freedom, justice, truth, order, and the right of every 
citizen to grow and develop himself. It represents American ideals and is 
thereby opposed to tyranny which results in the deterioration of the individual. 


HOW TO IMPROVE HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Improving human relations in the secondary school involves or includes: 

1. Helping teachers to grow and to develop. 

2. Making it physically and mechanically possible through a plan of 
Organization for one teacher to know the pupil very well. 

3. Conferences with parents. 

4. Curriculum improvement which includes plans for meeting the needs, 
interests, and problems of pupils and for making the classroom inter- 
testing and functional. 
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5. Effective individual and group guidance which offers help to pupils 
and enables them to learn more and to adjust better 

6. Relieving classroom tensions 

7. Respect and provision for the emotional needs of pupils 

8. Making order, decency, respect, good will, and consideration for 
others a functional part of the life of each boy and girl 

9. Doing something constructive, and without too much delay, about 
upset or negative boys and girls who refuse to co-operate and to be 
fair 

10. Helping the public to understand what the schools are trying to do 


HOW TO IMPROVE HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 


The teacher's objective must be to make his classroom a laboratory where 
youth practices the basic ideals summarized in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. In order to attain his goal, the teacher must do the following 


with respect to: 


Guidance 

1. Sit down alone with individual pupils and do effective personnel 
and guidance work. 

2. Have conferences with parents to increase their understanding and to 
solicit their co-operation. 

3. Keep records about each pupil that help teachers to understand him. 

4. Know, recognize, understand, and appreciate each pupil as a human 
being. 


Varied and Meaningful Learning Experiences 
1. Have a recreation hour once a week, during which there is partici- 
pation in games and dancing, and pupils are encouraged to join 
intramural teams 
2. Use units of work that are vital, alive, interesting, and related to 
life; that make sense to youth 
3. Give pupils opportunities to take part in planning and to take re- 
sponsibilities. 
4. Give pupils opportunities to evaluate themselves, the other fellow, 
and the results achieved in the unit of work. 
5. Provide opportunities for boys and girls to grow through service 
on committees. 
6. Take pupils on excursions and have people from the community 
come to the classroom to tell about their experiences and fields of 


work. 
7. Use films, slides, recordings, and the tape recorder to broaden 
learning experiences. 
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8. Send pupils to adult meetings in the community and have them report 
back 

9. Help pupils to feel accepted and secure, and to achieve in proportion 
to their abilities. 

10. Employ the scientific method. Help pupils to learn how to get the 
facts and form conclusions based on the facts. 


Order and Discipline 
1. Insist on maintaining classroom conditions that create order, decency, 





respect, good will, and consideration for others. 
2. Help pupils to learn to settle differences intelligently and construc 
tively 
Acceptance of Each by All 
1. Help boys and girls to understand that all people are basically alike 
and only superficially different. 
2. Use a pupil personnel committee for such purposes as the following: 
—To help orientate the new pupil 
—To provide for the pupil who is leaving the school 
—To remember the pupil who has serious illness or death in the 
family 
To assist the pupil who has exaggerated fears and anxieties 
—To help the pupil who is arrogant, conceited, negative, or antag- 
onistic 
—To help the timid pupil who is afraid of people or afraid to come 
to school 
—To help the pupil who is emotionally ill 
-To recognize birthdays 
—To recognize pupils who achieve on athletic teams, in music, or 
otherwise 
3. Every human being needs support, friendship, an occasional pat on 
the back, and an encouraging word. Anything the teacher does that 
makes a child feel either too superior or inadequate is wrong. 
4. Construct a sociometric chart for each class. In this way the pupils 
are discovered who are unhappy or tense because they are unaccepted 
in the group. These pupils must have constructive help. 


Op portunities for Recognition and Reward 


1. Some pupils improve their human relations after they do a good 
job in front of the group. Maybe the boy or girl who is negative 
or insecure can bring something from home and present an illus- 
trated report. 

2. If a pupil can sing, play, dance, dramatize, or read acceptably, have 
him perform before the group. 
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Find out what pupils are sensitive about—what is bothering them 
individually. Find out who feels abused and why. Then use sound 
methods to build up confidence. 

Give students words of approval, a smile, a word of encouragement. 


Those Who Learn Slowly 

If a pupil cannot read or manage mathematics, he must have indi- 
vidual attention. He must be given work which he is able to do. 
Send pupils to the library to find good books along the line of their 
interests. Encourage them to read books which tell the life stories 
of great Americans. 

Try to develop or widen the pupils’ interests. 

the One in Trouble 

If an individual has the jitters and will not settle down and co- 
operate, it is time to be more firm (but kind). 

Refer him to a specialist if the situation becomes serious. 

Help him understand that he must accept criticism. Do not permit 
him to make mountains out of mole hills 

Help children to develop their sense of humor, to laugh at themselves. 
Solicit the assistance of priest, rabbi, or minister when necessary. 
Refer to the cumulative record of a student for suggestions. 

Refer him to the counselor, visiting teacher, or principal. 

Try to help him to see that he must learn to take responsibility for 
himself, that no one can do just as he pleases. 

Use of a unit of work on everyday psychology or ‘“Making the Most 
of Myself” is very important. 

Learn how to help the pupil who is suffering from fear, depression, 
tension, and anxiety to gain confidence, faith, and good will. 


Curriculum Change 

Many of these suggestions present the need for a core program in the 
secondary school. A plan where one teacher keeps pupils longer and has 
fewer pupils per day makes some things possible which were previously con- 
sidered impossible. In the secondary school, it must be physically and mechan- 
ically possible for one teacher each year: 


:. 


N 
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To know and understand the individual pupil. Serious damage may 
result when a youth remains anonymous or semi-anonymous. 

To sit down alone with the pupil and do vital personnel and guidance 
work. (This will not get done unless some teacher has the time, the 
assigned room, and the “know how.” ) 

To have conferences with all parents. 


At a time such as this, just subject matter is not enough. Our youth must 
learn to become rational, decent, and responsible citizens. 











Human Relations Is Curriculum 


MORRIS B. GINSBURG 


g® OF the inevitable results of the form of organization of our secondary 
schools is the tendency to see all suggestions in the light of the subject-matter 
problems which are involved. Human relations education, as have all the 
other newer programs which have been proposed to mect the needs of our 
times and our tasks, meets almost immediately the protest, “How will we ever 
be able to crowd this into our already overcrowded curriculum?" An examin- 
ation of the schedules of teachers in the traditional highly departmentalized 
secondary school and the variety of tasks which the teacher of any single 
subject confronts readily establishes the validity of this response 

Let us take the work of the average English teacher as an example. Her 
schedule gives her a class for an average of from 45 to 55 minutes for each 
period, and her classes are rostered to her for one period each day. During 
that daily time the teacher is expected to cover a variety of activities which 
includes spelling, grammar, punctuation, good usage, oral and written compo- 
sition, vocabulary building, reading skills, and the appreciation of literature 
and ‘‘poetry.” 

Though much of this is “covered” through formalized, mass-instruction 
techniques, and homework assignments for drill and outside reading, even 
the traditional classroom teacher realizes that in the study of literature there 
is more involved than the reading of the book and the discussion of style 
and plot-outline. The study should provide opportunities for understanding 
of other people, for vicarious experience with a wide range of life situations; 
in fact, for all those elements which are the basis of a good human relations 
education 

If to those activities already described one adds the constantly increasing 
attention to motion pictures, radio and television, and the concurrent problems 
of developing tastes and attitudes of critical appraisal, there is present another 
large area in which the relations pictured in the programs, and the human 
values with which they deal, can be brought into the center of attention. But 
time is needed for all of these. Too often the teacher who is conscious of the 
contribution which these latter phases of her instruction afford feels that she 
can promote them only by ‘stealing’ time from the more formal and, conse- 
quently, more readily tested elements of her subject. It becomes more and 
more difficult to withstand the feelings of pressure and tension, of distrust on 


Morris B. Ginsburg is Principal of Samuel S. Fels Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
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the part of one’s fellows and the administration, of fear that the pupils may 
not do well in tests, and of consequent frustration or guilt 

An analysis for the teacher of the social studies, of science, of foreign 
language, of art, in fact of almost any of the subject areas will show analagous 
conditions and similar teacher reaction. In addition, there are other factors 
which the teacher who is trying to find time for human relations education 
needs to take into account. It becomes impossible to think in terms of the 
kind of grade-level planning which formerly made it possible to use the same 
daity plans for parallel sections, or even to plan for use of the same materials 
and activities for all the members of the class. The facts of individual differ- 
ences are too apparent to be overlooked. Perforce, the teacher is drawn to 
practices that make it possible for him to work with smaller groups within the 
classroom, since it has so far not been possible to secure the financial support 
which would be necessary if smaller classes were organized. 

Most teachers, we will have to admit, who have courses of study to cover, 
who meet classes for one period daily, and who have to be responsible for the 
education of five, six, or seven such classes in the weekly schedule just do 
not have time for any adequate provision for human relations education. They 
just cannot meet the needs of the individual human beings in their classrooms, 
even if they could get to know them. They cannot arrange the activities that 
would give their pupils opportunity to interact with one another. The lines 
of interaction are almost always teacher to class or teacher to group or to 
pupil. Where pupil interaction does occur, it is usually seen as disruptive, 
which it is in relation to the nature of the classroom activity that is going on 
and is consequently met with disciplinary action. 

A reorganization of the teacher and pupil schedules seems to be a pre- 
requisite to any thoroughgoing program of attention to human relations educa- 
tion if the experience of those schools where progress is being made is taken 
as valid. First steps taken are assigning a class to one teacher for two or 
more periods daily. This, in time, leads to rostering the same classes to the 
same teachers for successive terms. Eventually two or more subjects are 
combined and such activities as homeroom, group guidance, and record keeping 
are added. Finally, at least one of the teachers who will remain the pupil's 
adviser as long as he is a pupil in school becomes involved in any and all 
decisions which affect him 

Where such rostering is made possible, the teachers involved have usually 
two such groups on their schedules. They can get to know each of the pupils. 
If they retain the same groups in successive terms, they can see, rather than 
just hear, about that most basic of educational axioms, “education is growth.” 
The increased time available not only makes it possible, but also makes it 
necessary to provide greater variety of learning activities. That these be 
designed to meet the needs that are common to all the pupils becomes in- 
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creasingly evident to teachers and administrators. Such needs are seen and 
become the basis for instruction, as they appear in problems of personal and 
group living, of preparation for effective citizenship, of understanding one’s 
self and finding one’s place in the world of adult life. The unspecialized 
character of these needs and of the activities which are necessary for learning 
based on them makes it possible to surmount the otherwise frustrating barriers 
of preparation or certification. The life experience and the college study that 
most teachers have had should give them adequate background for their tasks, 
provided they are willing to be learners with their students 

Content for human relations education can be related to any and all of the 
subjects of the traditional curriculum. More important than the question of 
which subjects shall be included is the problem of providing the proper 
activities. What goes on in the classroom is really the determining factor. 

We must have teachers who are able and who can be made free to create 
the kind of classroom climate in which good relations flourish and from which 
bad relations are removed. It is of the essence that children be made to 
feel that they are wanted because they are needed for the success of the common 
endeavor. Stemming from this feeling of being wanted and needed, the pupil 
can develop not only a feeling of personal worth, but also an appreciation of 
the worth and the contributions of others. Creativity, response, acceptance of 
criticism without undue fear or withdrawal, acceptance of praise without 
false self-depracation or overwhelming pride are products of belonging. 

The human relations education approach does things to the classroom activi- 
ties that can be readily discerned. For example, dramatization has always been 
one of the classroom activities that the teacher uses. An enlargement of this 
in the direction of spontaneous role playing as a means of calling attention 
to human relations problems makes it more easily possible for real discussion 
of these to take place. Creative composition occurs as the situation selected for 
study is set up. Vocabulary building in the matter of using vivid and colorful 
expressions begins to have an immediate and compelling purpose. Listlessness 
tends to disappear as vital problems, real to the pupil and part of his personal 
experience, take the center of the stage. 

As a substitute for the abstract and often remote themes that have frequently 
been set for children’s written compositions, we find opportunity for human 
relations content in the use of personal experiences or intimate writing, based 
upon open questions. Once launched upon one of these topics, even the most 
shy pupil soon loses himself and becomes not only creative, but also most 
revealing. For this reason teachers need to be cautious about how they use such 
material. They need to learn how to keep the confidences of their pupils. 
The entire group needs to learn how to discuss what has been said and written 
and how to avoid the discussion of those areas that should be out of bounds. 

The culminating activity of a unit is usually some form of communication 
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to others of what has been learned as a result of the class study. Frequently 
it takes on dramatic form, using some such device as a panel discussion, a 
demonstration, a skit or playlet, a radio or TV program. Organizing these, 
contacting the various persons who may be involved both in and out of the 
school building, procuring the necessary props—all present opportunities for 
concrete practice not only of the skills of communication, but also of the skills 
of good human relations. 

It is to be expected that no such program as that envisaged above can be 
successfully carried forward without quite noticeable changes in the routines 
and appearance of the classroom. Among the most quickly noted by the casual 
visitor is the great increase in the amount of moving about. Too frequently 
this may appear to be merely movement for its own sake. A little study and 
a succession of visits may be required to see it in its true relationship. Can 
children relate to one another in meaningful ways if they see only the backs 
of each other's heads, if they must not move without express permission, if they 
must limit themselves to such activities as can be accomplished without the 
co-operation of other members of the class? 

Furniture and seating need to become more functional. The arrangement 
of desks and chairs needs to be such that changes which facilitate small groups 
for committee work, large groups for general discussion, space for role playing 
and classroom dramatics, reports to the class, and many others can be made 
readily. Space needs to be available for the wide variety of materials which 
such activities make necessary. Access to illustrative materials which may be 
in the custody of other departments of the school needs to be planned. Visual 
and auditory equipment need to be made more mobile and enlarged groups 
need to be trained in their use. Text and reference books need to be 
supplemented by wide variety of up-to-the-minute printed matter, and these 
need special evaluation since they will not have been examined by the usual 
listing committees. 

The teacher interested in providing for human relations education must 
be eager to expand the areas from which educational materials are procured 
He must be on the lookout for films, graphic presentations, pamphlets, books, 
radio and TV programs. But equally important, he must become aware, and 
make his classes aware, of the importance of direct contact with people—speakers 
for programs, persons who are experts and who should be visited for inter- 
views, or invited for consultation, or written to for opinions and answers. 
Contact with the living truth is essential lest pupils unwittingly get the notion 
that all of truth is encompassed in the written word. 

There must be visits to places—places where the great truths are embodied 


in material forms, such as museums, galleries and libraries; places where the 
truths are being lived—in neighborhoods, stores, factories, mills, mines, forests, 
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farms, homes, offices, courts, hospitals—the whole range of ways in which 
man is providing for his needs. 

Human relations education, like all education, justifies itself only in so far as 
it results in changed behavior. It must, therefore, provide for learning the 
skills. Among these are good manners and proper etiquette, the ability to 
express one’s self clearly and accurately, the ability to provide leadership, re- 
lating in a satisfactory manner to other members of the group and to leaders, 
getting along with others, whether peers, younger persons, or adults, both in 
school, at home, in the immediate community, and among total strangers. These 
skills must be tied in with attitudes which lead to an appreciation of the 
values of human differences in our democratic life pattern. The newer teaching 
techniques, particularly those related to the group processes and to meeting 
emotional needs, are extremely valuable in this connection. 

What impediments can we discern? One arises from the inertia which 
binds us to forms of organization which we feel are per se a part of the 
school. We tend to forget that all forms of organization are an attempt to 
put into workable form the ideals which are basic to the institutions which 
we create. The kind of roster which characterizes the traditional secondary 
school is neither God-given nor is it an inevitable consequence of the purposes 
for which the school was organized. It is the best that men then knew as 
they tried to synthesize their awareness of the needs of society, the needs of 
children, the nature of learning and teaching, the history of educational 
administration, the training and abilities of teachers and administrators. 

Much of what we accepted as true in psychology, in psychiatry, in anthro- 
pology, and in sociology is now outdated. We know much more about the 
child, about how he learns, about the techniques of teaching. We are aware 
of much wider purposes which the school has had to accept as a result of 
changes in our society. Can we be aware of all these without seeing the need 
for changes in the institution we have designed to achieve our purposes ? 

We frequently act as if we were unaware of the nature of our society. 
Because we are dedicated to an equality before the law, based on an equality 
before the Creator, we tend to act as if classes in our society do not in fact 
exist. But they do exist, if we are to believe our sociologists, who know these 
matters best. They exist in the evidence of systems of mores, culture patterns, 
speech habits, and other factors which are readily discernable. As teachers, 
drawn mainly from the middle classes, we tend to try to lift our pupils to 
our higher standards. We must be careful, in doing this, to be fully aware 
of the strong attachment which exists in our pupils for their parents, their 
families, their way of life. It is in this atmosphere that he lives for all hours 
except the few of the day that he is with us. The teacher who acts in such 
a manner that derision, punishment, or ridicule results, even though without 
intention, will drive pupils away from the very growth he wishes to promote. 








A Chicago Pilot School Testifies to the Fact 
That Human Relations Is Curriculum 


ANNABEL C. PRESCOTT 


oe is not written as a success story. It is no recital of pedagogical woes 
suddenly become sweetness and light through the application of a miracle 
formula. It is rather a process story and as such it aspires only to chronicle 
the efforts made and, in so far as they are as yet measurable, the results achieved 
when staff members of one school set out to discover somewhere, somehow, 
some port-of-entry into the living and thinking of the boys and girls of their 
student population. Perhaps what we have learned, meagre as it is, may give 
something of insight or encouragement to others who find themselves facing 
a similar challenge 

For the Cregier story, as it mirrors a pattern of present-day social change, 
is not a unique one. It has its counterpart in probably every American urban 
center of any size which has felt the effects of this decade’s unprecedented 
mobility of peoples. It is the story of transition communities, of displacement 
of peoples, of peoples suddenly finding themselves in juxtaposition to other 
peoples foreign to them perhaps in speech, more certainly in mores, in tradi- 
tions, in value systems. As a story, it probably has far too common a counter- 
part, also, in the tragic lack of readiness of our large city school systems to 
receive these newcomers; understand their problems, their needs, and their 
aspirations; and march with them educationally forward 

Ours is the story of the in-migration of new ethnic groups—Mexican, Negro 
American, Puerto Rican—into a community lately Jewish and Italian. It 
records feelings of insecurity, attitudes of distrust and dislike, and the whole- 
sale flight of the old student body from the newly come. To be accurate, it 
must record too, how, within the school, the quality of personal relationship 
and the level of aspiration and achievement dropped, in proportion as there 
rose in the hearts and minds of the fled-from, a sense of rejection and a 
suspicion of personal unworthiness. The more sensitive among us could catch 
the overtones and undertones of an ever-increasing bitterness that bid fair 
to create between pupils and faculty a wall, educationally impenetrable. We 
felt resistance to instruction, to request, to suggestion. With some of the 
lighter hearted and more brash, it approached at times even a rakish “I dare 
you to make me learn anything” attitude. And small cause to wonder at the 
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sullenness, at the bitterness, at the resistance. They were children of poverty, 
most of them, children of deprivation and insecurity, children of broken 
homes and unwholesome congested surroundings, children of parents who 
were themselves only too familiar with rejection from jobs, from housing, 
from public accommodations. They were parents who, for the most part, 
had left home and kin in the South to escape for their children the very 
segregated school situation into which they felt themselves again forced on 
reaching the North. 

We experienced some small comfort when we met, in the writings of Redl’, 
other children of rejection, with behavior manifestations similar to those we 
were finding in so many of our own. We had felt rather alone with our 
problems. It was good to know that the symptoms were being recognized 
for what they were and that scientific study was being given to their cause 


and cure. 

Even so, it was difficult not to throw up the educational sponge. Many of 
our staff transferred to other schools where pupil population and pupil prob- 
lems tallied more closely with the expectations for which they had been pre- 
pared in their teacher training courses. The pioneer-in-spirit remained to face 
a prospect inevitably frustrating to teachers, middle-class oriented, textbook 
grounded, and consecrated to the sacred mission of respective subject fields. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IS EDUCATIONAL CHART AND COMPASS 


Awareness on our part of their feelings of rejection and unworthiness and 
bitterness did not reach us automatically with the advent of the newcomers. 
Some of us, I dare say, are even now quite unconscious of the existence of 
such emotional impedimenta and of their impact upon the learning situation. 
But many of us from the beginning sensed, in what we saw going on, an 
abrogation of some of the basic principles of American democracy. In our 
total unpreparedness we felt we were being made party to a disavowal of the 
best for which the public schools of our great country stand, as we watched 
several hundred teenagers employ ruse, falsification, and personal pressure to 
obtain transfers out of a school building into which they saw enter other 
teenagers of a different racial group. It was a flight of people from people, 
contagious as smallpox, which in the course of little more than one school 
year subtracted from the student population every child of Irish, Polish, 
Jewish, and Italian descent. In its final sweep-up, it removed Mexican, Chinese, 
and relocated Nisei, and left behind a student body solidly Negro and present- 
ing an equally solid front of impenetrability to cloak its feelings. 

We accepted, some of us, as the major challenge to our professional skill, 
the task of finding some answer to this pattern of flight, group from group, 


1Fritz Red! et al. Children Who Hate. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1951. 
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becoming so crystalized in the school system of our fair city. We felt sure 
that, once this answer was found and our dark-skinned young Americans 
restored to a sense of dignity and worth, we should also have found an answer 
to the educational impasse at which we seemed to have arrived. 

We did a lot of reading?—-Rose, Maclver, Locke-Stern and the Cooks, Noar, 
the American Council Series, Kilpatrick, and Marrow. We attended summer 
workshops, evening lectures, and week-end institutes in human relations. We 
conferred frequently with personnel of the professional agencies in the field— 
ADL, NCC], the Urban League. We came gradually to grow a ‘‘feel” for the 
challenge that is ours. We made known our willingness to serve and were 
appointed by the general superintendent as one of the three schools to function 
on the high-school level as pilot schools in human relations. This permitted 
some degree of flexibility in curriculum approaches, which we welcomed. 

We searched for devices and techniques for both probing and attacking our 
problems. Occasionally some incident would occur in which a student group 
felt deeply enough moved to allow itself real catharsis of expression. These 
would open our eyes to some deep well of feeling, the existence of which 
we had not suspected. Previously, such incidents had gone bemoaned but 
uninterpreted. We used some of the devices and techniques suggested by 
Taba? and carried on an extensive, though not intensive, pupil inventory. 
It included questionnaires, conferences, informal chats, autobiographies, and 


compositions permitting the free expression of hopes and wishes, ideals and 
indifferences, dislikes and disgusts. The findings, in some respects startling 
to most of us, were discussed, analyzed, and summarized by the more troubled 
members of our staff now organized into a volunteer human relations com- 
mittee. We met in late afternoon sessions with a “refresher” coffee pot as 


standard equipment. 

As a branch school enrolling only freshmen and sophomores, without the 
inter-mural athletics, the newspaper, the yearbook, the uniformed band, and 
the orchestra, which were housed in the main building, Cregier had long 
carried as a natural debit a certain loss of glamour in the teenage mind. Of 
this we had been good humoredly aware. But we were amazed at the high 
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degree of contempt for the school itself which we found and at the universality 
of this attitude. It explained in part the problem we had had in holding our 
young Negro membership after the defection of the other groups. For the 
exodus, begun by them, had been quickly taken up by the colored boys and 
gitls, who reasoned—and not without logic—that a school not good enough 
for others must not be right for them. The fleers of both groups, to justify 
their flight, had spread tales highly condemnatory of the school. These had 
been accepted unquestioned by a work-every-day parentage, too busy ever to 
pay the school a personal visit, but quite anxious, verbally at least, for their 
children “to have the best.’’ In large numbers they too had applied for transfer 
permits. These denied them, Cregier im toto—building, organization, course 
offerings, staff and themselves the student body—had come to constitute in 
their minds one lump sum of rejection. Their distate for the de facto segre- 
gated situation in which they found themselves, though common in kind, was 
variously expressed—criticism of the building and its physical aspects, of 
lunchroom services and menus, of attendance rules and regulations, of assem- 
blies and extracurricular activities, of staff members and their methods, of the 
conduct of fellow-students. 

Other facts which were revealed in the exploratory period were equally 
unexpected and equally valuable in pointing up the direction in which we 
needed to move. For example, we had not been cognizant of the fact that, 
among the parents of our children, the percentage which was Chicago-born 
was almost zero; nor had we realized to what a great extent they had come 
from the deep and rural South. We had thought that our Negro American 
population was a spill-over from the well-known congestion of Chicago's 
South Side 

We had had no appreciation, either, of our young folks’ poverty of acquaint- 
ance with professional and vocational fields and with the opportunities daily 
opening up to them. We came into a better understanding of their consequent 
lack of interest in and aspiration to prepare for any of them. We ceased to 
decry—those of us who had gained these new insights—the paucity of specific 
goals. There came also a new and poignant awareness of the narrow orbit 
in which the young people live and move and have their restricted beings; 
of their ignorance of the facilities for recreation and broadening experiences 
open to them, free of cost in the city at large and even in their local com- 
munity. Hurt came to us with the awareness of their reluctance to attempt 


new experiences outside their immediate neighborhood, lest in their contacts 
with new groups they again suffer hurt. And in time, we even surprised our- 
selves by finding elements of merit in some of the values which we, middle- 
class bound, had been wont to deplore as “slum traits.” These things, and 
more, we learned ‘and pondered, and agreed to accept as chart and compass 
to guide us as we took our first uncertain steps in curriculum change. 
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It was obvious that, if instructional efforts in specific subject fields were to 
be at all effective, curriculum would have to be interpreted as the “total experi- 
ence of the child within the supervision of the school.” It had been made 
evident that learning would not and could not take place in a climate of 
dislike and disrespect for the entire learning situation. Cregier must be re- 
created in the minds of its pupil-parent clientele as the really fine school which 
it was. The excellent physical aspects with which the school was really blessed 
must be pointed out and up. The lack of uniforms, inter-school teams, and 
yearbook must be compensated for by substitute prestige symbols—activities, 
facilities, and achievements to which they could point with justifiable pride. 
The qualities and qualifications of its teaching staff and their ability and readi- 
ness to help must, without obvious advertisement, be made to be emotionally 
felt as well as factually known. The traditions of the school, the long history 
of the community, and its contributions to the life of the city must be re- 
vitalized, and our young newcomers made to perceive themselves as the latest 
chapter in a long and honorable, thoroughly American, story 

We tentatively set for ourselves two immediate goals: (1) an all-school 
morale building program and (2) experimentation with the offerings of one 
subject field to discover how we could reach more deeply and realistically into 
the lives of our young people. We wanted to learn how we might smooth 
down some very rough edges, sweeten some cups of bitterness, substitute 
some more appropriate values, broaden horizons, and raise sights. In a word, 
we sought how, through curriculum approaches, we might build a student body 
which would be both more acceptable and accepting. We had become con- 
vinced that only from such a base could we ever hope to attain our long-term 
goel—that of rebuilding Cregier as a real community school, serving all 
racial and ethnic elements in the local population, and boasting an integrated 
student body working harmoniously and happily and productively together. 
We felt that as long as this remained unaccomplished, as long as Italian and 
Mexican boys and girls, Oriental and Puerto Rican and American-born white 
pupils walked past the doors of Cregier on their various and sundry ways of 
escaping contact with a Negro American student body, just so long would the 
purposes of democracy in our community be in defeat. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IS CURRICULUM! 


In terms of both suitability and flexibility, the first-year course in social 
studies seemed best to lend itself to beginning steps in subject-field experi- 
mentation. It is the course officially designated in the Chicago high-school 
curriculum as Community Civics I. Two experimental classes were set up, 


one composed of the membership of the top quartile of the incoming freshman 
class, the other of the lowest quartile. We were not, be it clearly understood, 
attempting a piece of scientific research. We were trying to feel our way to 
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a new and better approach to our boys and girls. And we wanted to be sure 
that whatever we learned or succeeded in accomplishing by way of course 
modification would be generally applicable. 

We were lucky in having a consultant with us for one morning during our 
first week of content experimentation a former teacher and one experienced 
in and challenged by human relations situations. She had come as the speaker 
for a breakfast-hour faculty in-service training meeting, and she stayed on to 
visit and help these two classes to get started. In a joint session she worked 
with the students, introducing them to the techniques of making a problem 
census, and trying to draw them into a class discussion of what they would 
like to get from such a course. As a person she was dynamic, and her approach 
and methods should have brought results. Yet the response was practically 
nil. The same passive non-participation, which marked the beginning of the 
lesson, persisted to the end. It was discouraging, disappointing, and baffling 
inasmuch as we knew the group included many who had mental abilities much 
above the accepted 9B average 

This experience stirred us to do additional fact-finding, and we took another 
informal inventory. It pointed up another need. We found that these boys and 
girls, for the most part, had a history of elementary-school years spent in 
schools in the underprivileged areas which had suffered most from teacher 
transfers and the national problem of teacher shortage. Numbers of them 
had spent many hours in elementary rooms which had been manned by 
upper-grade pupils for the early morning hours until substitute-teacher services 
could be made available. Most of them had a long history of being taught 
by substitutes, rather than regularly assigned and experienced teachers. Since 
frequently for the day-to-day “sub,” and certainly for the eighth-grade pinch- 
hitter, the one important objective is order and quiet, our 9B’s had come to 
us trained to be inarticulate. 

The social therapy which we hoped to use called for opportunities for 
healthy catharsis of pent-up feelings, for sharing of experiences and exchange 
of opinions. These seemed to us a must-base from which to take off on the 
mission of re-shaping behavior patterns and attitudes and value systems. That 
base was built by gradual use of group process and group discussion methods. 
The simpler elementary principles of group dynamics were gradually intro- 
duced, explained, and made a regular part of daily classroom practice, as the 
group worked its way to consensus regarding the course content for that first 


semester. It took many days for them to express their needs and their desires 
for help in the following areas: (a) getting adjusted in high school; (b) 
improving our personalities; (c) avenues for wholesome recreation; and (d) 
preparing to get and keep a job. Although the students did not, to begin with, 
state them just that way, the following groups of questions were finally 


agreed upon: 
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A. How can I keep from mussing up my high-school courses? 
Why can't we get different food in the lunchroom? 
Why can't it be cheaper? 
Why do we have to come to 8 o'clock tardy hall when we're late? 
B. Why do I hate to talk in class even when I know the answers? 
Why don't I have more friends? 
How can you keep people from getting mad at you? 
C. If you go to college do you really make more money all your life? 
What is the best way to get a job when they just won't hire colored? 
D. Why do so many kids in this neighborhood use dope? 
Why do so many teenagers think you have to drink to have fun? 
What kinds of fun can you have without getting into trouble with the police 
or somebody? 


Interpretation of the many dozen of such questions tossed into the hopper 
during this problem-census period, revealed: 


1. The widespread resistance to the school, already long recognized 

2. A real eagerness of pupils to do something about their personal problems of 
getting “tangled” with people 

3. A sincere yearning for trouble-free avenues of wholesome recreation 

4. Nebulous ideas about, and a very great need for help in, job information and 
preparation 


The opportunities offered by the questions listed above under “A” for re- 
shaping school attitudes were readily apparent; so we were happy when the 
class agreed on it as Unit I. In the planning sessions they elaborated it into: 


The history and traditions of Cregier 

The physical plant: its good and bad features 

Problems of the custodial staff 

Special duties of the administrative staff 

The school lunchroom 

Problems of the lunchroom staff 

The library: its services and rules and regulations 

Opportunities for career experiences offered at Creigier 

Attendance rules and regulations and why 

Special services offered by Cregier 

Extracurricular activities and how to get into them 

The curriculum; courses offered and to what they lead 

How to study more effectively 

Why grades 

Why go to high school 

The various areas were broken down into sub-topics with the help of the 

teacher who was on the alert for aspects that would especially lend themselves 
to the furthering of our major goals. The class committees were given help 
in locating sources of information. They were given training in how to make 
appointments for interviews with their resource people; how to prepare their 
questions and take notes during the conference. The interviews offered oppor- 


tunity for an early personal relationship with members of the various school 
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staffs, the results of which were immediately felt. Inspection tours, special tables 
of reference materials and resource persons were arranged for, and the adventure 
was begun with a personal tour of the building, conducted by the assistant 
principal. En route, she pointed out recent improvements, the ultra-modern 
aspects of many remodeled rooms and laboratories, their cost, and the re- 
sponsibility of cleanliness and care that went with the privilege of living in 
an attractive school building. She explained, too, additional improvements 
scheduled soon to become a reality 

From day to day as the unit progressed, there evolved added opportunities 
not in our original planning, but pregnant with possibilities. The group work- 
ing on the topic of the cafeteria—made up, incidentally, of some of the most 
caustically critical of its services—paid an early morning inspection visit. They 
were impressed by the spotless cleanliness of the place, the rows of home-made 
pies fresh out of the oven; the operation of the dishwashing, potato-peeling, 
cake-mixing, and other machines; and by the huge and varied stores of food 
supplies. They openly and frankly compared it with conditions with which 
they were familiar in the neighborhood eating-houses and lunchstands patron- 
ized by many of them. The comparisons which were included in the panel 
report, which the committee made to the class, awakened widespread interest 
and aroused vigorous debate as to the relative wisdom of “eating ‘in’ " and 
“eating ‘out 

The science department was asked to co-operate. One of the teachers, a 
young pre-medic, taught his classes how to make smears and cultures. They 
took on as a class project the taking of smears from several pieces of silver- 
ware used in the school lunchroom, in neighborhood lunchrooms patronized 
by students, and on their own tables at home. They watched these cultures 
and, with the teacher's help, took bacteria counts. The impressive results 
were reported to the student committee and, at their vehement recommendation, 
were publicized in the school’s daily bulletin 

“Hot dogs” of the brands served in the school cafeteria and some bought 
from the more popular lunch-counters were tested with iodine for grain filler 
content, much to the advantage of the now rising reputation of the cafeteria. 
Its day-to-day menus were recorded, considered in terms of food values, 
balanced diet, and variety of offerings, and compared with those found on the 
outside. From the cafeteria manager, the class learned the story of government 
food subsidies to public institutions. The class did arithmetic to see for 
themselves how these subsidies, when averaged into total menu costs, per- 
mitted the school cafeteria to set prices impossible in a business place run for 
profit. In parallel columns on the blackboard headed “outside lunchrooms,” 


“school cafeteria,” they listed and compared probable costs of operation of a 
business having to meet overhead with those of the school lunchroom housed 
in a public building with no such costs and operating on a non-profit basis. 
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Convinced that costs of operation had to be absorbed in menu prices, they 
agreed that, where these seemed comparable, the difference must come out of 
food quality, quantity, or the conditions with which it was handled 

One perpetual all-school gripe was the students’ aversion, common in many 
schools, to removing their trays of soiled dishes after lunch. While at the 
business of estimating costs, the class figured up the probable: additional cost 
of labor hours which would have to be passed on to them if bus-boys were 
hired to do this simple service for the hundreds of students 

A matter of much concern to the faculty was the incidence of acts or ex- 
pressions of disrespect to members of the lunchroom staff. Some of us thought 
it might be because the white aprons seen behind steam-table and cash register 
symboatized to the students a non-status position. When we utilized this 
staff as resource persons, we took care to introduce them by title as well as 
Miss or Mrs., and to underscore the importance of their contribution by detail- 
ing the training the particular person had had in dietetics, nutrition, and 
catering, and the special courses in their fields, which they were still attending. 

We watched eagerly to see what changes, if any, would follow the classwork 
done on the lunchroom unit. We believe we perceived with total objectivity 
that, from the nucleus of these two class groups, there began to spread a 
change in attitude which affected the whole lunchroom climate. Ugliness to 
staff disappeared almost entirely. There was a tremendous decrease in the 
complaints about the menus. Patronage picked up and, for the first time, held 
through the warm spring weeks, when the teenagers loves to stroll abroad 
in quest of noon-hour food. The cafeteria manager, at the close of the term, 
reported it to be the most successful year financially and in terms of general 


lunchroom climate which she had experienced 


HUMAN RELATIONS IS EVOLVING CURRICULUM 


The intent of this story is to be illustrative and suggestive, rather than a 
detailed accounting of units and materials used. It cannot elaborate under each 
topic heading how new possibilities for goal accomplishment continually 
evolved and what and how materials were used. One further illustration will 
serve 

The subject of good sportsmanship came up as part of the general dis- 
cussion of extracurricular activities. An intra-mural championship series was 
at its height. The class was asked to watch at the forthcoming games for 
evidences of good and of poor sportsmanship. Later in the development of 
the topic, they were told to watch for such instances in life situations other 
than athletics in public conveyances, waiting-lines in clinics, relief offices, postal 
branches, and at chain-store check-desks. Out of a clear sky came a story, at 
first only hesitatingly hinted, then elaborated and substantiated by numbers of 
sober-faced boys, of a serious gang-warfare going on, unsuspected by ‘the 
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authorities of either school, between the white boys of one school who lived 
north of a nearby viaduct and the colored boys of Cregier who lived south. 
Neither group, it seemed, might venture into the territory beyond, under 
penalty of severe gang beatings. As the tale unfolded, it included the barring 
of Negro boys by the white boys from swimming privileges in a small public 
park near the viaduct Hindenburg line. It told too, and bitterly, of passive 
acquiescence by the neighborhood police. 

Class atmosphere became tense as the discussion grew into a real catharsis 
of personal experience of abridgement of civil rights. The discussion became 
charged with emotional overtones and the teacher, troubled by the class situation 
and indignant at what he had heard, sought the advice of the school admin- 
istrator. 

Our official action, quietly taken, is another story. However, administrator 
and teacher met with the class the following day (this was not an unusual 
procedure). They took the discussion out of the realm of personalities, center- 
ing attention on the question of why there existed the feelings of mutual 
hostility which had resulted in such manifestations as those related. After a 
buzz-session, consensus said, “‘racial difference.”’ 

Next came the question, ‘Just what is ‘racial difference’? Most of the 
students thought it was purely a matter of skin color; many, that it was hair- 
texture and facial features, especially nose-shape. Some thought it had to do 
with where you were born; others, with “whether or not you can live where 
you want to." A few thought that economics entered into the picture some- 
how; a few, that religion played a part. One timid lad hazarded the opinion 
that “whether you talk loud or soft’’ was one of the salient elements of 
difference. As these many and varied ideas were expressed they were put 
on the blackboard, the teacher grouping them without column headings into 
physical and cultural attributes. The class was then asked to bring to the 
next day's discussion all the information about .racial differences which they 
could gather from all reliable sources of information available to them. They 
were to be prepared (1) to discuss why each listed characteristic had been 
placed in its respective column and (2) to re-test these lists in the light of 
their new information to determine whether they were or were not really 
racial differences. As she signed out that night, the librarian remarked that 
she had never known the library to be so free of listless page-turning, nor had 


she ever been so deluged with eager requests for reference help 


The next day's discussion brought the inevitable question, “When and 
how did racial differences ever get started, anyhow, if we are descended 
from one ancestor?” And therefrom eventuated a classroom experience that 
thrilled both teachers and pupils as it unfolded from day to day. The 
atmosphere of that classroom was electric for the next several weeks as the 
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students’ quickened interest in the subject which they were exploring led us 
from one topic into another. 

The biology teacher, invited as a resource person, gave the pupils a simpli- 
fied and excellently prepared presentation of the fundamentals of genetics, 
illustrating the story of mutations, efc., with models and colored charts. 
Among the findings of anthropology which were brought into the discussion 
were the wide range of pigmentation and other physical characteristics to be 
found within a single group, the similarities between different races, the 
popularly accepted myths and stereotypes concerning racial characteristics and 
racial superiority. The class went with the world history teacher into the subject 
of prehistoric man and the early distribution of peoples. In the light of what 
they had already learned, they discussed theories of early environmental condi- 
tions and the part probably played by physical traits in the survival of the 
species. 

In their discussion of the movement of peoples, it became evident that the 
students thought that population mobility was a thing of the dim past. We 
stopped short to take a quick census of the birthplace of their own parents. 
It revealed that all but two had come from some other state, one from Mexico 
and one from Puerto Rico. The findings led naturally into a study of the local 
community, a mosaic of ethnic cultures. Cultural anthropology then entered 
its contribution to this adventure in curriculum. The students noted differences 
in culture patterns: examples carried over from their own living situations 
in other sections of the country, patterns observed in their neighborhoods and 
in public places. They tried to ascertain or think through the probable reasons 
for the origin of divergent customs and to evaluate them in terms of appropri- 
ateness to the conditions of their present-day urban living. They grew thought- 
ful over the problem of “doing something about” the mores which they 
adjudged ill-adapted and the questions of when or how to suggest modifica- 
tions without giving hurt or offense. Although the terminology was not used, 
the class, in an elementary way, touched upon the questions of assimilation, 
accommodation, and cultural pluralism. 

The realization that so many of their own parents had moved far away 
from their original homes gave rise to the question, “Why?” The resulting 
assignment was to interview their parents to get the story of their migration. 
From the post-interview census came another revealing picture. Ninety-four 
per cent of the parents who had come from other sections of the country had 
had as at least one major reason that of obtaining better educational advantages 
for their children. A slightly smaller number had moved to escape intolerable 
conditions of discrimination or segregation. Rights and corresponding re- 
sponsibilities—educational civil! And what better base could have evolved 


from which to take off on the next unit? 
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WE EVALUATE 

Those of us fortunate enough to have been in direct contact with this 
series of classroom experiences were fascinated as we watched the gradual 
fading out of many of the unmistakable signs of self-deprecation, and the 
tempering of much of the belligerent self-defensiveness. For many pupils, 
personal physical characteristics ceased to be points of sensitiveness, as they 
came to be seen as part of a great world story. The teacher skillfully worked 
into this unit on racial difference some of the materials and discussions origi- 
nally planned for a unit on “Accepting Ourselves." We saw develop under 
our very eyes a group of young people who were now ready to accept personal 
worthiness as an integral part of their value systems. 

Very informal but welcomed evaluative comments came to us from time to 
time. For example, a mother moving to Detroit was hesitant about taking her 
son with her because he had said he just didn’t want to change schools unless 
he would be sure to get exactly the same course. The members of the first 
semester's class, to a person, expressed a desire to take the second semester's 
offering. The librarian noted a significant rise in the amount of purposeful 
reading and requests for reference materials. One lunchtable group, when 
asked what course they thought most important in high school, looked thought- 
ful for a moment and then replied, “Well, our algebra is probably the most 
important, but what we're learning in community civics will probably do us 
the most good in life.” The adjustment teacher reported from her pre- 
enrollment conferences with the parents of prospective elementary graduates 
a marked decrease in resistance to Cregier. 

We tested, too, in a semi-formal way, some of the results of these two 
semesters of work. We were too busy ‘doing’ to take time out for any really 
conclusive piece of evaluative research, but we did set up some helpful bases 
of comparison. Choosing from the same freshman class the two middle quar- 
tiles which had not been exposed to the experimental situation, we compared 
their individual records on four items with those of the top and lowest quartiles 
of the class which had been in the experimental work. These pupils of the 
middle quartiles were in the homerooms of two of the most experienced and 
effective teachers on our staff and, we felt, had been exposed to the best by 
way of guidance and induction into high school. As items constituting general 
school problems of long-standing, we compared records of the two groups in: 
(1) daily attendance, (2) number of discipline cases serious enough to be 
made an office referral, (3) participation in school activities, and (4) number 
of drop-outs. The results, summarized below, were encouraging to us, even 
though we were quite aware that they lacked the conclusiveness assured by 
a formal research design. In the summarization, Group A is the top quartile, 
Group B, the lowest (both in the experimental classes), and Group C the 


two middle quartiles (not so programmed). 
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Records Compared in Group A Group B Group C 
Average number days absence P . 
for semester 4.6 6.2 S 
Discipline cases requiring : 9 
ofhce referral o 
Per cent participating in 
" F —_——- 100% 94 89 
school activities 
Drop-outs 0 2 5 





WE BUILD MORALI 


The widening circle of influence which the work with the community civics 
classes seemed to have had not been anticipated and, concurrently with the 
classroom project, we began aspect two of our Cregier human relations 
program ; namely, the building of general school morale. The presentation of 
an operetta was decided upon as the most likely—of the things we were in a 
position to do—to fill our “felt needs’ of: substitute prestige symbols, ventures 
with which the entire student body could identify, activities to which they might 
point with pride, and activities providing a public audience situation 

An operetta in high school is certainly not a unique idea. At Creigier it 
was important both as an innovation and for the wheels of co-operative en 
deavor which it set in motion. Its accomplishment was not easy sailing. The 
students were acclimated to a “talent show"—-a performance which, resisting 
teacher suggestion and entirely divorced from any educative processes of the 
school, could not but become an amateur carbon of whatever tap-dancers, sultry 
torch-singers, and jokesters happened to be most in vogue in local amusement 
houses or on the radio and TV stations to which the homes in the neighborhood 
were tuned. That, too, is another story—the slow and often times painful 
process of educating a student population to wanting to do something which 
met higher standards of achievement. But, thanks mostly to the work and fine 
spirit of the young music director, their sights were eventually raised, the 
entire school became involved, and the performance as given was both an 
artistic and financial success. 

Costumes were made by the sewing classes; scenery, by the woodshop and 
art departments; programs, placards, and tickets, by the print-shop boys; the 
ballet dances were presented by the girls’ gym department; special work in 
enunciation and pronunciation was done by the English department; and the 
girls of the cooking classes prepared and sold during the intermissions cookies, 
punch, and fudge. 

Parents attended who had never visited the building before, except perhaps 
to complain. Many ‘‘status’’ persons from the central office, civic organizations, 


and the local community came and were gracious enough to write letters gen- 
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erous in their commendation. ‘These were posted or excerpts from them were 
reprinted in the daily bulletin or read at a brief post-performance assembly. At 
this meeting, called the following day, the special contribution of each de- 
partment was given recognition, and stress was put upon the fine teamwork 
which had eventuated in the successful performance. Each student felt he 
had had a hand in bringing to Creigier its newly won prestige. There 
was not a sullen face in the corridors or classrooms for weeks as students be- 
came a mutual admiration society and exchanged compliments on “the way 
you sang that song,” “painted that gorgeous scenery,” or “made that swell 
fudge’! Part of the proceeds of the affair was put into the purchase of robes, 
and Christmas week the student body received as a Christmas present prestige- 
symbol Number Two, when the curtains parted for the Christmas assembly 
on a 100-voice robed choir. 

The enrollment in February and again last fall showed evidences of the 
beginning of a reversal in trend. Students for the first time in nearly ten 
years were at their own request transferring back to Cregier, there was a 
lessened pressure for permits-out, and there was manifest a slight infiltration 
of non-Negro students from elementary schools from whose graduating classes, 
although in our official district, no single student had been received for many 
years. It is never safe in any analysis of process to assume causes without 
scientific research, but we believe that part of this reversal is attributable also 
to some activities aimed especially at building better community and inter- 
school relations. We hold monthly in-service training meetings at Cregier 
devoted exclusively to the human relations program. There have been pleasant 
breakfast-hour affairs, held in the school's attractive social room, and we 
have been fortunate in securing top-flight speakers and discussion leaders 
through the good offices of ADL, NCC], and other private and public agencies 
in the field. To these sessions, the administrative staffs of our fourteen ele- 
mentary feeder schools are regularly invited and have come. They are growing 
with us in insight and understanding, and we are together developing a feeling 
of having a common challenge. 

We are establishing a tradition of inviting the eighth-grade pupils from 
the elementary school to be our guests at the full dress rehearsals of our 
operettas which begin with a social hour. Brotherhood Week 1954, a group 
of five hundred and fifty eighth-grade pupils came as Cregier’s guests to join 
with its student body in an assembly. The theme was “A United World 
Through Brotherhood’ and the speaker was a local citizen who was a member 
of the United Nations delegation. Prior to the joint assembly, each eighth- 
grade room and each Cregier home room had worked for several days on a 
UN topic. Following the assembly, two delegates from each room met in the 


social room for a social hour, and to discuss personally with the UN delegate 
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questions on which their home-room groups had asked them to bring back 
more information. 

The outcomes of this venture in favorable comments in the city press, 
community attitudes, local school pride, and in increasingly integrated student 
population were so gratifying that we are at the moment at work on plans 
which will, at a future conference, provide for full participation of all the 
students, both elementary and high school, in small groups with many re- 
source persons. Compensating as was the assembly, per se, even more important 
was the brand-new vista of a curriculum possibility which it opened to us. 
One number on the assembly program was a choral reading, “Nobody Asked,” 
done by a freshman English class. At the point where the lines read, “And 
the Jews in their suffering sang ‘Go down Moses," the robed choir picked 
up the song. It was tremendously impressive. The following day, the admin- 
istrator was struck by the number of times that groups of students, as she 
greeted them in passing, referred to the song and added comments like “we 
didn't know the Jews were ever slaves,” or ‘we thought only Negro people 
were ever slaves.” The repeated incidence of it started her thinking, and as 
she recalled the listless faces and detached attitudes she had so often observed 
when visiting the world history classes, she began to wonder about the possi- 
bility of teaching it through another approach—one more vital to the students. 
At her suggestion, the history teacher is now working on units in the history 
of human slavery. He, too, is struck by the tremendous possibilities of this 
approach to the teaching of the subject, from the ancients down to modern 
peonage. 

HUMAN RELATIONS IS A VANTAGE POINT 

Intermittently in the course of this narrative there have been suggested 
the types of evaluation which, without taking time out for formal research, have 
been used for measuring the distance we have progressed. As evaluative 
measures they certainly would not stand scientific scrutiny. Reiterantly, too, 
there has recurred the word “we.” This should not be taken to mean that 
all of our faculty have become actively interested in or “sold to’’ our human 
relations program. That, too, lies in a hoped-for future, for teachers, like 
other human beings, are loathe to loose established moorings and leave the 
security of the known for the hazards of the unknown. And standard texts, 
previous training, and formally set-up curricula give that security. But our 
family of the actively interested is growing, and for the ‘we’ of this record— 
those who have felt perplexed and defeated or challenged and inspired enough 
to read and think and talk and inquire about the human relations aspects of 
human relations has become a vantage-point. It 





our school and community 
is a transit station from which to survey im toto our educational area—what 
has been done; what needs to be done; what seeds are bearing fruit, where is 
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there sterile soil and drought; and where, even yet, there is to be found 
contaminated water 

And when from this same point we take an occasional glance inward, we 
see in ourselves and in each other a new attitude toward our own teaching. 
We find ourselves meeting each new day with anticipation of the challenges 
it may bring rather than dread of the problems. We find a new and deeper 
understanding that interprets the still occasional resistance and cushion the 
rebuff, a genial humour that flavors lunchtable chat, more eagerness to analyze, 
and less readiness to judge. For somehow, as we build human relations into 
our curriculum, we ourselves feel a little less the classroom teacher and a little 
more the human friend. 

Since May 17 and the decision of the Supreme Court, we have had a new 
sense of the dignity and importance of the role it is our privilege to play. As 
we strive even more zealously in our own local area to give implementation to its 


mandate, we feel ourselves more significantly agents of our government. 
Soberly and proudly we accept anew this challenge to uphold the arm of 
government as it moves more fully to realize the tenets of democracy. 

















Esprit D’Core - Human Relations in the 


Core Curriculum 
JOHN J. BROOKS 


;) the first four decades of this century, a number of new and 
valuable concepts were proposed and accepted by the educational leadership in 
this country. “The activity program,” “the project method,” ‘the community 
school,’’ and a number of other ideas have had a profound impact upon many 
schools and a degree of influence over all public education. In promoting these 
concepts for an institution that was frequently rigid and sometimes hostile, 
there has been a natural human tendency to exaggerate their importance and 
to give to each of these ideas, in turn, a weight that tended to equate them with 
the central core of education. 


THE CORE AS A “CULT” 


Some educational ideas have become almost cults, each with its particular 
high priest, symbolism, and vocabulary. A few leaders, suffering from a special 
form of arrested development that attacks us educators, have been content to 
sit upon these single eggs, instead of continually adding to the clutch of ideas 
which added research and experience always have ready for hatching. 

The concept of the core curriculum has suffered both from some ‘‘cultism” 
and, to a degree, from arrested development. Its structure and philosophy 
exist under many names. “General Education,” “Basic Education,” “Unified 
Studies,"" “Common Learnings,” and ‘Social Living’ are examples. Despite 
institutional and regional differences, core curriculums, wherever they exist, 
have certain aspects of their purposes and structures in common. Certainly 
the specific purpose of the core curriculum is to meet the needs of children 
and youth in these main areas of living which all citizens in our culture have 
in common: personal development, citizenship, economic competence, family 
living, and so forth. 


METHODOLOGY AND STRUCTURE 


The methodology of the core curriculum emphasizes teacher-pupil planning, 
the development of a curriculum out of and designed to meet the personal 
and socio-economic needs of the group, the utilization of parental and com- 
munity resources, and an increased amount of counseling and guidance. Its 
structure is based upon the idea of correlation of subject matter and experience 
for the field of study, the use of an increased block of time for the core group 
under the guidance of the teacher, and a stress upon inter-staff planning for 





John J. Brooks is Director of the New Lincoln School, New York City. 
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implementing the program of both the core group and the school of which 
it is a part. 

These are all valuable new emphases in public education. It is to be hoped 
that within the next decade we can stop being self-conscious about the concept, 
discard the nomenclature and vocabulary, and adopt the best aspects of this 
experiment as routine components of a good educational program. If we 
apply the foregoing aspects of the core to the concept of human relationships, 
we can point to some definite gains that are not wholly the results of wishful 
thinking. 

CORE PURPOSES AND HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Since the purpose of the curriculum of the core is to help children and 
youth to develop competence in those life-areas in which they ai// share, it is 
obvious that the groupings are heterogeneous and democratic. The snobbery 
of special subject matter, special programs, intellectual homogeneity does not 
exist. Students are immediately drawn closer together because they are working 
with problems that concern a// of them, not just those who are going to college 
or to vocational training schools or who are engaged in special programs. 
They are dealing with life-stuff that has equal importance for rich and poor 
and is of equal significance to all people without regard to background, native 
endowment, or future program. 


TEACHER-PUPIL-STAFF-PARENT PLANNING 


The curriculum of most cores evolves in some degree from the shared plan- 
ning of parents, many staff members, the administration, the core teacher, and 
the students themselves. There is no other curriculum area or structure which 
so demands that each, in terms of his ability and special relationship, should 
so contribute to the common weal of a group and its individuals. 

Parents may find it difficult to relate to the socio-emotional problems of their 
growing children; staff members in other situations may tend to protect the 
vested interest of their own subject matter; students may have little opportunity 
to participate in the objectives and the program of a course in mathematics; 
principals and supervisors may feel a little trammeled in relating to a special 
subject field—but the core curriculum offers complete opportunity, under 
ordered planning, for each member of the total school family to participate 
in the success of its program. 


CORE CURRICULUM STRUCTURE AND HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


The long blocks of time under the counseling of one teacher—as opposed 
to “the platoon system’ so common in the junior and senior high school— 
obviously provide great opportunity for students and teacher to develop per- 
sonal relationships that are impossible when a school day is divided by ringing 
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bells, differing teachers, and divisive subject matter. The core group becomes 
far more than an aggregate of its individuals. Since it represents so much of 
the student's school life—academic, social, recreational, vocational, and civic— 
it provides numerous opportunities for leadership to develop in each individual 
as he moves ahead in those areas in which he feels a special interest and 
exhibits competence. 

The common use of committees and sub-groups and: the skillful use of 
group processes (which skills must be part of the special competence of the 
core teacher), provide a constantly changing experience that makes provision 
for individual differences in a way that is impossible in traditional subject- 
matter classrooms. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Public education represents the one great common experience for children 
and youth in our culture. We are otherwise divided by religion, economic 
status, cultural background, and political party! Democracy is a delicately 
balanced vehicle. It must maintain an equilibrium between freedom and re- 
sponsibility—a parity of allegiance with the right of dissent. 

There must be in our ship of state, deep down it its hold, a ballast of 
common acceptance of the basic principles of our Constitution and in the 
primary ethic of our Judaeo-Christian heritage. Without this deep-riding keel- 
load of common concern, we cannot balance the great weight of our super- 
cargo of individual differences. In America, it is normal to be different, but 
it is absolutely necessary to be alike in our most basic beliefs. 

Nowhere else, save in the public schools, is there a universal opportunity 
to develop in all our citizens the basic competencies for living in and building 
for a democracy. And nowhere in the public school structure can this be done 
so ably and so naturally as in the core curriculum, which represents the pur- 
poses, the content, and the processes of democracy 


EMOTIONAL HEALTH AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


It is a common human fallacy to clothe the spirit in symbolism—and then to 
start worshiping the symbol! We have a tendency to think of the core curriculum 
in terms of integrated subject matter and to place our emphasis there. 

Actually, the purpose of the core curriculum is not the integration of cur- 
riculum; it is the development of integrated individuals. In the last analysis, 
the core curriculum is a child. Emotional health depends on the ability 
of the individual to relate to himself, God, man, and the universe, compe- 
tently and constructively. This development can take place in many wondrous 
ways, unknown to the textbooks and even to core teachers. 

The core curriculum can only help to make this internalization easier for 
the individual. The opportunity to work with personal and societal problems 
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under optimum curriculum conditions and expert counseling and guidance 
can be very helpful in building emotional health and maturity in the indi- 
vidual. We cannot develop good human relationships among sick individuals ; 
thus, the core curriculum can make a special contribution to good human 
relationships in this manner 
The core curriculum, it has been said, represents ‘the heart of the matter’ 

but it must also represent the “mind of the matter’’ too. Nowhere else in 
the school experience, as we have outlined it in the past, is there realistic 
opportunity to blend the building of fine basic attitudes with the stern discipline 
of morality, research, and reason that is an integral part of the core curriculum 
This is the special contribution of the common learnings program. We can 
learn to love each other for our differences because we have so much else in 


common! 














Some Solutions to Problems of Students 


of Mexican Descent 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


ce ENTIRE history of the United States might be written as a story 
of the acculturation of groups of diverse cultural and ethnic origin into a 
cohesive social and political unity. Our democracy advances toward the 
realization of its ultimate goals as it meets the needs of all its members in 
such a way that every individual of every kind of cultural and ethnic origin 
finds within it the conditions necessary for him to achieve his potential in 
personal development and in contribution to the general welfare. 

In the relatively short period of our national history, progress unparalleled 
heretofore at any time or place has been made. America has become a literate 
people able to mobilize intelligence and resources sufficient to support a standard 
of living previously unknown by any comparable number of people in the 
recorded history of civilization. 

Whenever we have cause to believe that any considerable number of our 
people are unable to make the adjustments essential to their fullest realization, 
we acknowledge ourselves confronted by a failure to realize the democratic 
ideal and set about the task of discovering the causes. For many years, un- 
mistakable evidence has pointed to the fact that large numbers of our people 
of Mexican descent have not found in this country the social, economic, or 
political climate conducive to their fullest realization. 

To be sure, optimism is generated by reports of the increasing numbers 
of young people of Mexican background who are finding their rightful places 
in professional and technical employment and by evidence of the increasing 
numbers of young people who are continuing their education through high 
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school and college. One California county in which no teachers of Mexican 
descent were employed ten years ago now has forty-five teachers in its ele 
mentary and secondary schools and would employ more if qualified applicants 
were available. Measurable progress in the acculturation of our people of 
Mexican descent is indubitably being made. The question educators face is, 
how can that basic institution which society has established to maintain and 
advance the ideals and principles of democracy, namely, the public schools, be 
used to accelerate the acculturation process? 

In an attempt to pool the opinions of a number of persons who have intimate 
acquaintance with the problems of acculturation of people of Mexican descent 
in California, the writer wrote personal letters requesting reactions to problems 
frequently discussed in relation to the education of children and youth of 
Mexican background. Acknowledgment has been made in the footnote to this 
article to the individuals who responded. Responsibility for interpretation of 
their meaning is definitely accepted by the writer 

It is obvious that many problems raised in relation to the Mexican-American 
group are neither racial nor ethnic in origin but are rooted either in social 
acceptance or rejection by the majority culture or in the availability of economic 
opportunity. Circumstances which are obstacles to good adjustment, such as 
lack of education and ambition on the part of parents, economic instability of 
families, even facility in the use of acceptable language because of meager 
opportunity for linguistic development, are problems which confront many 
children and youth regardless of their ancestry 

Poverty with its attendant substandard housing, faulty nutrition, inadequate 
medical attention, and lack of wholesome recreation are circumstances which 
nearly all children and youth of Mexican background face. To be sure, many 
children in our society are subjected to the stresses of poverty. In 1947, the 
median family income in the United States was $2,929. How inadequate is 
such an income to meet the needs of a family? The United States Department 
of Labor worked out a budget to cover the minimum needs of a family consist 
ing of a father, a mother, and two school-age children. They found that the 
minimum needs require an income of $3,251 in the city of Los Angeles.’ 
Less than half of the people of all groups in our country have sufficient income 
to meet the most modest standard of living. Experience leads us to know what 
real poverty circumscribes the lives of nearly all our children and youth of 
Mexican descent 

The eight problems raised for consideration with regard to the education of 
children and youth of Mexican-American background were as follows 

1. Low level of aspiration resulting in failure to achieve commensurate with ability 


or in actual school drop-out 


1United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 66, No. 2, February, 1948 
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SOME SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS 


2. Lack of parental aspiration and support of educational effort 

3. Economic insecurity; need to contribute to own and family support 

4. Lack of feeling of belonging to the peer group 

5. Inadequate facility in the use of the English language 

6. Failure to recognize education as an avenue of social and vocational mobility 
Differences in cultural values between the Mexican-American and the dominant 


group 
8. Low community standards 


An attempt will be made to present each of these problems, to include 
differences of opinion concerning them when such differences occur, and to 


point to promising solutions of the problems involved 


LOW LEVEL OF ASPIRATIONS OF PUPILS 


With regard to the first problem—low level of aspiration of pupils—a 
leader in social welfare work in a densely populated urban area, who is himself 
of Mexican-American descent, says 

Low level aspiration is a major problem which results to a great extent from the 
lack of successful adults of the same background with whom youth of Mexican descent 
can identify. Youth looks to an adult in his community who has prestige and to whom 
the youth, therefore, would like to imitate. There aren't enough persons of Mexican 
descent occupying positions of importance to lead youth to identify themselves with these 


respected adults and to stimulate the aspirations of young people to reach similar goals 

Another youth of Mexican descent tells a story of increasing discouragement 
as he attempted to meet the requirements of a school program geared to his 
English-speaking classmates. Low marks, even severe disciplinary reprisals 
when school achievement of the required standard was not forthcoming, made 
him lose confidence in himself and accept the unsympathetic evaluation of his 
intellectual ability held by his teachers and fellow classmates. Fortunately for 
this youth, service in the armed forces restored his confidence in his ability, 
stirred his aspirations, and, through his assiduous effort and the educational 
opportunities made available under the GI bill, he was able to qualify for a 
regular teaching credential. Out of his own bitter evperience, he says, “When 
you fail, you develop feelings of inadequacy and defeat and after awhile you 
guit trying to better yourself. Encouragement at the right time was what I 
needed.”’ 

Obviously, if young people think that there are three strikes against them, 
they are less likely to put forth the effort needed to achieve success in their 
school work and are more likely to drop out of school at the first opportunity. 
As a result, they usually secure employment at the kind of work which may 
require much less ability than they actually possess. Schools report success in 
lifting the level of their pupils’ aspirations through 

1. Encouragement based on knowledge of the success of others with similar back 


ground. The forty-five teachers of Mexican descent employed in the California county, 


previously mentioned, have joined together in an effort to give guidance to children and 
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youth and to help them to make contact with individuals who are currently successful in 
the professional, business, and civic life of the community 

2. Utilization of testing procedures which will give an accurate estimate of ability 

3. Individual counseling of each pupil to help him to recognize his capabilities and 
to take the training essential to secure and hold a good job 

4. Provision of accurate vocational information based on community surveys designed 
to discover doors to employment open to youth of Mexican background 

5. Talks to ninth-grade classes by student service clubs. One junior college reported 
that talks were given each semester to all ninth-grade classes in every junior high school 
in the district, in which emphasis was placed on the availability of free high-school and 
junior college education. This gave youngsters the opportunity to hear another student's 
point of view on how worth while it is to continue their education. The example of these 
successful college students, who are often neighbors of the junior high-school pupils, does 
as much to raise aspirations as do the stories they tell of the records of high scholarship 
athletic participation, and student service honors earned by students of Mexican descent 
in a college enrollment in which less than thirty per cent are Mexican-Americans 

6. Visits to high schools and junior colleges by children and youth about to be 
graduated from elementary or high schools respectively to acquaint them with the oppor 


tunities for continuing their education in secondary schools and colleges 
LACK OF PARENTAL ASPIRATION AND SUPPORT OF FDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


Differences of opinion exist concerning the aspiration of parents for their 
children and the encouragement parents give their children to continue their 
schooling. Said one young man of Mexican descent 


If a Mexican-American child has reached high school, the chances are he has done 
so at great difficulty. This is not often manifested to outsiders—teachers included. In 
the main, these children have met with nothing but negative attitudes from their parents 
regarding the continuation of their education 

The parents are not convinced that education is going to make life better for their 
children. These parents have experienced discrimination in securing jobs when their 
education and ability were better than that of members of other ethnic groups who got 
the jobs. They know they have been forced to live in districts of sub-standard housing 
not because of their lack of education but because of the dark pigmentation of their skin 

It is not a lack of aspiration so much as it is a feeling of futility on the part of 
parents. Parents know that their children share the stereotype which brands them as 
apathetic, indolent, and ignorant. We need not be surprised when Mexican-American 
children strive to fulfill the low-level expectations of teachers who consciously or 


unconsciously have accepted this sterotype 

A high-school teacher who has devoted her life to the service of children 
of Mexican-American descent, not only in school but also as a community 
leader, concurs with the youth previously quoted. She says 


This lack of parental aspiration is really a lack of self-confidence or an attitude of 


defeatism that has been built up gradually by misunderstandings because of language 
dithculties, prejudice, and discrimination—real or fancied—against themselves or their 
relatives or friends 

A junior college teacher admits that lack of parental understanding is a 


real problem. She says 
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My students are discouraged in their own homes in many cases, particularly by the 
attitude of their fathers who would rather see them working full time and contributing 
to the family. Only those boys who are on the GI bill can present a good answer to 
this parental objection. My personal advice to all of the younger boys, is to be drafted 
after two years of free junior college in their neighborhood, thus to ease the parental 
disapproval by allotments during service, and then to finish their college education on 
the GI bill 

A social worker seems to think that this problem is becoming less significant 
As youth who have gone through the schools set up their own families, they 
frequently exert an influence which results in a change of attitude. All parents 
are concerned about bettering the lives of their children, and gradually such 
parents change their attitudes as they see beneficial effects of the experiences 
the school has provided. The defeatest attitude expressed in “Why get an 
education? We won't get any advantage from it,” is giving way before irre- 
futable evidence to the contrary. The GI who returned from service, continued 
his education, and established himself as a respected member of the community 
has done much to dislodge the fatalistic attitude which was formerly almost 
universally held by this minority group 

These young Mexican-Americans have learned some practical lessons of 
everyday life which they are sharing with their friends and relatives. They 
have learned something about spending their money more wisely, of the value 
of buying a home, of the danger of dealing with loan sharks, and of the need 
to calculate interest charges on installment buying. Perhaps the schools have a 
responsibility for teaching the economics of everyday living to a group who too 
easily become prey to the unscrupulous or dishonest. Schools report success 
in bringing about better parental understanding by: 

1. Home visits by sympathetic teachers who can convince parents of the value of 
what the school is doing and make them cognizant of the abilities of their children 

2. Parent-teacher association meetings conducted in Spanish with the use of slides 
and films to acquaint parents with the learning experiences the school provides 

3. Informational booklets in Spanish concerning courses, school requirements, health, 

ocational opportunities, and the like 

i. Use of bilingual leaders of Mexican extraction as speakers, PTA officers, and 
interpreters. Certain schools report giving leadership training courses for small groups 
of potential leaders who have the confidence of their Mexican-American friends and 
neighbors and who are able to help them to understand the educational progra > of 
the schools and the necessity for becoming active citizens in their communities 


5. High-school students encouraging adults in their neighborhoods to attend Amer- 


icanization classes in English. Certain students are reported as actually attending the 


classes with their “clients” and serving as interpreters 
ECONOMIC INSECURITY 


The need for young people of Mexican-American background to contribute 
to their own living and to the support of their family is generally recognized 
as a major problem. Many high-school students drop out of school because 
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of economic necessity as soon as they reach the end of the compulsory period. 
In one junior college, 
students from their own lunch money and from dances they have given 
have raised a hundred dollars each semester to be granted at two high-school graduation 
ceremonies, in two fifty dollar awards, to the students of Mexican ancestry in each of 
the two nearby high schools, whose further education “will do most to improve the 
community 
Here is the emergence of a developing sense of the social responsibility of 
the group for the welfare of individuals who, in their turn, can help to lift 
the educational level of the group. Schools have aided young people to meet 
this problem of economic necessity by 
1. Helping them to secure part-time employment 
2. Helping their families to establish eligibility for public assistance 
3. Securing small scholarships from local teachers’ clubs, civic and service clubs 


church groups, and other interested local organizations 
LACK OF FEELING OF BELONGING TO THE PEER GROUP 


One high-school teacher states It is extremely difficult for a Mexican 
American student in high school to excel in intellectual competition. This 
does not mean that his average mental ability is lower than other students. It 
means that achievement is lower because of the language difficulty and other 
obvious handicaps, therefore, greater opportunity to win recognition in other 
constructive ways must be provided 

A young teacher of Mexican-American ancestry seems reminiscent of some 
of his own early problems when he says: “The children in school feel out of 
place with their peers because they cannot wear the same kind of clothes, cavort 
around in an automobile, or talk about trips taken over the week end. More 
and more the children get to thinking that the luxury of a high-school educa 
tion was meant for others but not for them 

Schools in which a conscious effort is being made to build peer acceptance 
find many ways to give special recognition to youth of Mexican ancesiry 
Among these are 

1. Naming Mexican-American students, when the opportunity presents itself, as 

boy of the week,” “girl of the week,” or “player of the week" in athletics 

2. Electing them to class or school offices 

3. Establishing scholarships especially for youth of Mexican ancestry 

1. Encouraging them to apply for scholarships in fields in which the individual 
has special talent, such as: music, art, and science 

5. Encouraging students to enter their work in local art festivals 

6. Encouraging participation in the social life of the school 


7. Developing interest in an international club of diverse membership to broaden 
understanding and deepen sympathy with the many different cultural groups in the 
world 

8. Conducting intercultural programs by schools, social welfare agencies, and recre- 


ational centers, such as the Festival of Friendship sponsored by the Los Angeles Youth 


Project 
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INADEQUATE FACILITY IN THE USE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


There is general agreement that inadequate facility in the use of English 
constitutes the major obstacle to the successful adjustment of youth of Mexican 
ancestry. Language is directly related not only to achievement in school, but 
also to subsequent placement in employment 

Schools have generally recognized the need for Mexican-American children 
and youth to speak English. In their anxiety to hasten the acquisition of Eng- 
lish, teachers have attempted to suppress the speaking of Spanish in the class- 
room and on the playground. These prohibitions have frequently resulted in 
aggressive behavior because the rule ‘against speaking Spanish really strikes 
at the heart of home and family mores 

Children and youth can usually see the importance of acquiring fluency in 
English. Schools in which large numbers of English-speaking children are 
taught in the same classes and participate in the same athletic and recreational 
activities have practical motivation for improving their English. The possession 
of a second language is an intellectual achievement of no insignificant degree 
Rather than having to face penalties for using another language, children and 
youth should achieve status among their peers for having the facility which 
those who were born in English-speaking homes acquire only at the cost of 
enormous expenditure of time and energy 

Spanish-speaking youth should be encouraged to enroll in Spanish classes 
in high schools partly because of the good effect on their personalities which 
results from achieving success more readily than their peers of the dominant 
culture. But of even greater significance to them is the facility they acquire 
in reading and writing Spanish and the improvement in the correctness and 
precision of thetr use of the mother tongue. Moreover, present and future 
development of economic and cultural relations with the other American 
republics will open opportunities in business, education, and diplomacy for 
persons who are genuinely bilingual in the sense of possessing nearly equal 
facility in the two languages 

Increasing the language facility of children and youth of Mexican back- 
ground is a problem requiring the setting up of action research projects to be 
carried on by teachers in classrooms of the elementary and secondary schools 
which are serving these youth. Frequently, the kindergarten or primary teacher 
puts forth great effort to help beginning non-English speaking children to 
acquire a basic vocabulary of a few hundred English words and phrases. Then, 
all too suddenly, these children are plunged into content requirements in history, 
geography, mathematics, and literature which completely overwhelm them by 
reason of the heavy vocabulary load and the increasing complexity of idoms 
and of sentence structure. One young teacher pointed out the difficulty of 
and the embarrassment to a student from Mexico who persisted in a literal 
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translation of escuela alta and similar cases of inverted order which amused 
his fellows. 

Language should be given special attention at each grade level within the 
class group. Such emphasis will be useful to all the pupils enrolled but, in 
addition, a special teacher should provide tutoring in English for individuals 
or small groups of pupils. One junior college teacher points out that language 
difficulties persist even to the college level. Certain of these college students 
“think in Spanish” and must go through the tedious process of translating 
into English before they can respond. Such students do poorly in English 
composition and are always scheduled for “bonehead English.” These facts 
indicate the necessity for improving methods of teaching English to all levels 
of the school system. Childrer. of this kind suffer from a handicap as destruc- 
tive to sound personality development as that caused by some sensory or physical 
defect. This latter group receives special instruction while the former group 
“just failed.” Schools are making progress in improving the facility of Mexican- 
American pupils in English by: 

1. Providing instruction in unsegregated classes so that these pupils can hear 
English spoken continuously and so, by practice, they become facile in the use of English. 
The peer group expects its members to speak in English. 

2. Providing special tutors to give daily instruction in English designed to accelerate 
the acquisition of vocabulary and to establish those patterns of correct usage which are 
needed for success in the school subjects. 

3. Providing classes in all basic skills for those students who failed to make the 
most of their opportunities in earlier grades. Diagnostic tests are used to reveal the need, 
and pupils are helped by sympathetic guidance to understand the relationship between 
command of these skills and securing satisfactory employment. 

4. Providing definite instruction in how to apply for a job and how to handle 
the usual conversation which is essential on the job. 


FAILURE TO RECOGNIZE EDUCATION AS AN AVENUE OF SOCIAL AND 
VOCATIONAL MOBILITY 


One successful young social worker questions whether or not failure to 
recognize education as an avenue of social and vocational mobility is a problem. 
He believes that the values of education are understood by parents and children 
but that no one aspires to what he believes to be unattainable. A college pro- 
fessor with a lifelong interest in the problem believes that there is 


. a rather general absence of vocational outlets for Mexican-American students 
who have gone through the public schools. But whether there are outlets or not seems 
to be of less importance than the feeling on the part of young people that there will be 
none when they finish. Discrimination against them in clerking jobs, in secretarial work, 
in nursing, and in many other “sub-professions” is breaking down fast, but I doubt that 
the students know just where they have broken down and—more sadly—I doubt that 
many school counselors know what to tell students of Mexican background about fields 
that will be open to them. The result is that the students’ objectives are not sufficiently 
strong to keep them in school. 
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Schools continue to encourage children to see education as the ladder up 
which everyone can climb. Schools concerned with this responsibility try 
constantly to: 

1. Tell individual students about others with similar backgrounds who are successful 
holding jobs of the type their parents would not have thought possible. 

2. Survey local stores, business concerns, garages, factories, and the like to ascertain 
who is hiring and who is willing to hire well-prepared Mexican-American workers 

3. Secure scholarships in professional or technical training for promising young 
people who show evidence of leadership qualities. 

4. Keep parents, particularly the fathers, informed concerning changing opportuni- 
ties for their children. 

5. Work as citizens in their communities for the passage of fair employment practices 
legislation 


DIFFERENCES IN CULTURAL VALUES 


A junior high-school principal who has devoted many years of professional 
service in the congested ‘Mexican quarter’’ of a large city says: 

The young person faces a divided world: Mexican/American. This is productive 
of divided loyalties, conflicting ideas. The Mexican is already living in a somewhat 
divided world—Indian versus Spanish cultures before he comes to the United States 
He leaves the land of mafiana and comes to the land of hurry-up. So his conflict of 
cultures is completely compounded. Even if American born, his social inheritance is 
largely colored by this situation. One of our boys expressed the compounded problem 
of adolescence in this way, “I not only have to adjust to adult ways but also to your 
American ways.” 

A young high-school teacher of Mexican descent recognizes these differences 
in cultural values and says: 

There are many values held by Mexican-American parents which are still being 
practiced in Mexico. These beliefs are typical: Education should be for men only. The 
girl's place is in the home. The father is the undisputed head of the family. Girls 
must be chaperoned at all times regardless of age. Boy friends are not admitted at 
the home. 

The teacher plays a strategic role in relation to cultural values. Does he 
understand the problems the student is meeting in his home and neighborhood ? 


Does he encourage each student as an individual to make the most of his 
potentialities and point him toward the goals that his abilities will allow him to 
reach? When the teacher is a woman—is she aware of the low esteem, or at 
least the inferior status, of the Mexican woman and how it might influence 
the attitude of her students toward her? It takes a skillful and understanding 
teacher to appreciate the feelings of a child of a different culture who fears 
lack of acceptance and who must adjust each day to the demands for widely 
different behaviors in two cultures with widely different values. 


Totally irreconcilable cultural values cannot exist side by side without pro- 
moting suspicion and distrust. Schools cognizant of this problem endeavor to: 
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i. Help individuals and groups to become incorporated into community life as 
active participants and contributors. House-to-house campaigns have been carried out 
to get adults to register and vote. 

2. Use representatives of all cultures in planning conferences on intercultural educa- 
tion and understanding. 

3. Stress the likenesses between cultures rather than the differences in order to 
promote good human relations. 

4. Provide courses in Latin American culture and history to give Mexican-American 
students a pride in their ancestry and other students an appreciation of the problems and 
struggles as well as the color and romance of the other American republics. 

5. Encourage promising young people to prepare for service as teachers, social 
workers, and recreation workers in order to help their culture group to understand the 
American culture. 

6. Provide in-service education courses for teachers which will help them to under- 
tand and stimulate Mexican-American students. During the school year 1953-1954, there 
were 167 Stockton city school teachers enrolled in such a course. 

7. Provide adequate supervised recreational programs through which youth and 
adults may form intercultural friendships. 


LOW COMMUNITY STANDARDS 


Many Mexican-American youth live in communities which do not support 
socially acceptable standards and behaviors. Bad communities do not produce 
good girls and boys. The data on delinquency areas have been too widely dis- 
seminated to necessitate any marshalling of evidence in support of this 
statement. 

One Mexican-American student who is just twenty years of age lives in 
what the local papers call the worst slum in a densely populated urban center. 
This is a village of 160 houses completely isolated from the surrounding area. 
There is no modern plumbing in any of the houses. Before 1945, not one 
young person from any of these 160 houses had been graduated from high 
school. Now, this young student and a few of his friends have reached the 
first year of junior college, but they are discouraged because of the infiltration 
of numbers of wet-backs into this slum area. As soon as a family improves 
itself and works toward more education for its children, illiterate wet-backs 
come in to reinforce old country customs and prejudices. Hernando Gonzales 
can tell his own story: 

We must ask ourselves this question: Why do the Mexicans not accept American 
standards? We must remember that people living in these communities have three main 
prejudices against Americans. The first one is the acquisition of California and other 
territory from Mexico. This makes the Americans imperialists and robbers. Fathers and 
mothers of the last century instilled these thoughts into the minds of their children 
who in turn passed them on to the present generation. Secondly, many old-timers did 
not agree with American intervention in Mexico's revolution in 1910. They talk of 
Pancho Villa as a hero. In the neighborhood where I live, where most of the older 


people do not know any English and do not know how to read any language or 
understand any real history, these facts are the only history of either America or of 
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Mexico that they know, and they use these ideas to foster and deepen their bitterness. 
They seldom know or talk to any Anglos. Those with whom they have business—the 
county social workers, tent collectors, installment collectors—seem to treat them as 
inferiors. So the older people just carry their grudges inside in their effort to have some 
reason to feel superior to the Anglos. It is no use to talk to my grandmother about this. 
She raised me as an orphan; she does not mind me being in college; she knows I want 
to become a teacher; but she thinks that I will “tell the Anglos a thing or two.” 

The young people in my neighborhood, at least those in the twenties to thirties, 
remember the Pachuco riots of the 1940's which hurt us very much. We know we were 
misunderstood and a great injustice was done to us. Those who have gone into factory 
or farm jobs and do not know Anglos in any other way still resent this deeply. My 
older cousins and neighbors have a grudge against the whites that is now almost ten 
years old. Perhaps these things are not so characteristic of other communities, but, where 
I was raised, the people think the Anglo world is against them and they shut themselves 
in a little nutsheli that is hard to crak. 

Help will have to come from an outside source at first. Then help will have to 
come from people who were raised right here and who grew out of this shell. The 
combination of us who are getting educated and Anglos who are sincerely interested in 
us will eventually lift the level of the whole neighborhood, but it will surely take a 
long time 

Obviously the school cannot solve the entire problem of the acculturation 
of youth of Mexican background. Other problems impinging on the develop- 
ment of these young people are outside of the province of the school except 
as it is able to influence the development of better conditions of living and 
improved human relations in the community. But the school can do much 
more as teachers grow in their understanding of the needs of these youth. Dr. 
Leigh Peck? of the University of Texas in his recent book titled Child Psy- 
chology, says: “Boys and girls who like school, who feel accepted and secure 
there, who know that they are liked by their teachers and classmates, who daily 
have the statisfaction of winning success and recognition, who find school a 
constant source of delightful new experiences can undergo considerable strain 
from less favorable factors in their environment. . . .” 

The program of the school which aims to meet the needs of children of 
Mexican background will give increasing attention to: 

1. Adapting the educational program so that each individual does work which 
interests him and in which he can be successful 

2. Assisting these young people to acquire greater facility in the use of English 

3. Creating a school climate based on friendly and mutually helpful relations among 
pupils and between pupils and teachers 

4. Working with parents to bring about understanding and acceptance of the educa- 
tional program and the American way of life 

5. Working with out-of-school agencies to provide for the health, welfare, social 
acceptance, and economic opportunity for these young people. 


*Leigh Peck. Child Psychology. Boston: ). C. Heath and Company, 1953. Pp. 516-517. 














Human Relations in a School of Many 
Minority Groups 


WOOLF COLVIN 


a PARK HIGH SCHOOL in the city of New York has as hetero- 
geneous a school population as can be found anywhere. It is located on the 
Lower East Side of New York between the Manhattan and Brooklyn Bridges 
It draws its students from an extremely mixed population. About fifty per cent 
are Jewish students; ten per cent are Italian; eight per cent, Chinese; twelve 
per cent, Negro; ten per cent, Puerto Rican; and a scattering coming from the 
rest of the world. In all, about twenty-seven different national backgrounds 
have been counted 

Despite that, there exists a great degree not only of toleration but even of 
friendly co-operation among these students of varying parentage and nationali- 
ties and of religions and social classes. During an assembly program, one sees 
from the platform a sea of faces of many national origins. A Chinese boy 
sits next to one from Germany, and an Italian girl sits next to an Armenian 
Yet all are American. All can be found united in class, gymnasium, and school 
dances, co-operating with each other 

The school administration helps to set the tone. An attempt is made to 
appoint, to the faculty, teachers who have an affinity for democratic human 
felations. Teachers who have strong prejudices against any minority group 
are, of course, not chosen. An effort is made to distribute the various posts in 
the school—counselors, faculty advisers, supervisors—so that some prestige 
positions are held by representatives of each of the large minority groups 

Special courses are organized for non-English students, among whom are 
to be found numerous Chinese, Puerto Ricans, and displaced European children. 
A separate department of basic English has been organized in which each non- 
English speaking student is given three periods of English a day, two in 
English reading and writing by a language or English teacher and one in speech 
by a speech teacher. Four terms of basic English are offered and students are 
advanced in grade of work as soon as possible. Moreover, they are promoted 
to the regular course of English as soon as they*show capacity to profit by the 
regular course. Basic English students are given, in addition, one period of 
health education a day and are enrolled in the regular program of studies as 


soon as their language facility permits. 


Woolf Colvin is Principal of the George W. Wingate High School in New York 
City. He was formerly Principal of the Seward Park High School 
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In student activities the presidency of the student council alternates each 
year between boy and girl. The president might be a Chinese girl, the secretary 
an Armenian boy, and grade representatives may be of other backgrounds. The 
student council meets as a home room in which are represented officers and 
term delegates of varied backgrounds. A class presidents’ council dealing with 
social activities meets monthly under the guidance of teacher-counselors. A 
delegates’ council dealing with other school affairs meets monthly under the 
direction of the faculty adviser of the general organization. In each of these 
policy-making student bodies, the school’s varied and cosmopolitan student 
body is represented. All of these committee meetings take place during either 
home-room period or the following recitation period. 

Several activities in particular give scope for inter-group co-operation. 
During a health education period once a week a girls’ health education class 
and a boys health education class are brought together for lessons in social 
and square dancing. Members of all groups dance together and no difficulty 
has been experienced therein. Chorus, band and orchestra, the class work, 
rehearsals, and public performances find all races and groups singing and 
performing together in natural and wholesome settings. 

There are clubs that minister to the self-respect of various national groups 
and strengthen the respect of the various groups for each other. For example, 
the Negro Culture Club, the Hebrew Club, the Hispano-American Club, and 
the Italian Club all hold weekly meetings and arrange for assemblies and 
parties that promote understanding of the culture of these different nationalities. 
At the same time the club meetings and assembly programs are open to out- 
siders. Their attendance fosters respect for the culture by those who have a 
different background 

Each term there is a problem of assimilating the incoming students. When 
new students come to the school, special orientation assemblies are scheduled 
in which selected students explain to the newcomers something of the various 
activities and teams of the school. They also tell the newcomers something 
of the spirit of amity and of the co-operation that exists among all students 
regardless of origin. The students at these assemblies get a feeling that they 
are entering a larger world than that of the elementary or junior high school, 
one in which the social skills will play a larger part than in their earlier 
schooling 

In addition, a special course called “Orientation to School and Work” is 
required for most of the students entering Seward Park from junior high 
school. It is a prepared subject given five periods a week for a whole term 
This course embraces such units as Orientation to a New School, Appraisal 
of One's Abilities and Interests, Importance of Proper Mental Attitudes, 
Educational Planning, and Vocational Guidance. It includes a weekly film 
program dealing with anti-discrimination and mental hygiene subjects. Per- 
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sonal and social adjustment is sought through the study of desirable personality 
traits. Teenagers and family codes of behavior are studied. The values of 
intercultural co-operation are emphasized. 

A conscious effort is made in Seward Park High School to improve students’ 
personalities. Reports to parents have been made more effective by supplement- 
ing the customary ratings for scholarship with ratings for personality. In 
addition, anecdotal reports are sent to parents for outstanding and for defi- 
cient students. 

Ratings for character are sent to the guidance department and recorded on 
report cards under four headings: co-operation, dependability, courtesy, and 
personal appearance. In addition, after receiving report cards, students must 
present them to all subject teachers who may write comments on the cards 
Such cards with marks, comments, and character ratings are taken home to 
parents and become the subject of discussion when the parents visit the school. 
In conferences between parents and teachers these report cards with their 
detailed comments are extremely valuable. 

Occasionally an altercation between students may arise out of an intolerant 
epithet, or because of the jostling of a student by one of a different racial 
or national origin. Sometimes an insult may be hurled by a spectator at a game 
to a player or different persuasion is the cause of trouble. It is a prime obliga- 
tion of the teacher counselor or disciplinarian to prevent further partisanship 
and group aggression. 

The assembly plays an important role in guidance. The principal, through 
assembly talks, reinforces the intercultural program. He influences the teachers 
and students who prepare programs to choose some subjects of social signifi- 
cance. For example, the “Ins and the Outs’ is a play that has been presented 
in assembly by the Theater Wing Players. It details the serious consequences 
of prejudice. Moreover, prior to patriotic observances the principal often 
addresses the assembly on the importance of school unity and the peril to the 
nation of partisan, prejudiced behavior. 

A single school, no matter how strong its intercultural program, cannot 
by itself cope with the city-wide problem. Our city newspapers report daily 
feuds and clashes between national groups. Students declare strikes against 
fancied or real grievances pertaining to differences between so-called old Ameri- 
can stocks and minority groups. Pamphlets and leaflets are circulated by hate 
groups that are anti-Semitic or anti-Negro or anti-Catholic or anti-other 
minority. This literture is dedicated to the proposition that all men are not 
created equal. They dare to promote the idea that some people are naturally 
evil because of their ethnic origin. 

The entire educational system must offer effective educational leadership 
to fight prejudiced attitudes and to foster democratic ones. Teachers and 
ad ministrators should encourage each ethnic group to contribute to the common 
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American culture those elements of their backgrounds that are valuable and 
and compatible with American ideals. It is essential to teach all American 
youth to appreciate sincerely the valuable contributions which are and have 
been made by all groups to the common American store. 

A central Bureau of Democratic Relations, headed by an efficient co-ordinator, 
could perform many important functions in a school system. The director could 
make use of the journal or organ of the school system to define problems, to 
describe practices, and to suggest approaches to the problem. He might enlist 
a group of resourceful speakers, organize a visual aids library, suggest books 
and periodicals, organize school exhibits, and help to organize committees 
in teachers’ organizations to study and contribute towards the solution of the 
problems of group tensions 

Such a co-ordinator and his staff could enter the field and address faculty 
meetings, supervise publicity of desirable practices in the various schools, 
participate in programs on the radio for assemblies, for classrooms, and at 
conventions. He could stimulate the organization of clubs for intercultural 
associations and send speakers to them who are leading representatives of 
minority groups. Such clubs could undertake tours of minority centers. 

The board of education could place under the co-ordinator's direction the 
conduct and supervision of in-service courses and the preparation of materials 
which could further intergroup education. There is much that can and should 
be done. It requires deep thought, careful planning, and much effort. We 
can succeed in creating a close-knit unity of all peoples for the purpose of 
making an even greater America 














Developing Status for Members of 
Minority Groups 


WILLIAM L. MILLER 


A REPORT on the status of minority groups in Manual High School, 
Denver, Colorado, must begin with a short summary of the history of the 
school. The school was established in 1893 with the name Manual Training 
High School. It was located in what was then the best residential section of 
the city. It was a part of the movement which resulted in the establishment 
of schools similarly named and with similar purposes and objectives in many 
cities across the nation. Although most high schools of that day were follow- 
ing the classical tradition, some educators believed that there were educational 
values in experiences in shops and laboratories as well as in the more formal 
classrooms where traditional subjects were studied. In Denver, the traditional 
subjects were retained in the program of the new school, but, in addition, 
classes in such subjects as joinery, mechanical drawing, forging, cooking, and 
sewing were provided and all students were required to attend them 

The values developed in the broader offerings of the new curriculum were 
soon recognized, and, as other new schools were built, facilities for shop and 
home economics classes were included. By 1926 all Denver high schools had 
been similarly equipped to assign pupils to schools by geographic areas, a policy 
which has been followed since that time. 

In 1948 the board of education decided to replace the old Manual Training 
High School building with a new modern structure. In the planning of the 
new building an effort was made to provide facilities and a program which 
would serve the community to the best possible advantage. To this end a 
survey of the area was conducted which included responses from parents, com- 
munity leaders, teachers, and pupils. Using the results, the faculty worked out 
the type, kind, and quantity of facilities needed. The architect took this infor- 
mation and, with the aid of faculty committees and central administrative 
directors, planned the details of the building. The result of such co-operative 
planning is a beautiful, modern, functional building winich was first occupied 
in September, 1953. Prior to the completion of the new building, the Denver 
board of education took cognizance of the fact that the old name ‘Manual 
Training’ was somewhat misleading since the school had for a quarter of a 
century been a general high school. The name, therefore, was officially changed 
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to Manual High School, thus keeping the traditinnal portion of the name 
without projecting the idea of a different one-sided vocational curriculum. 

During the sixty years the school has been in existence, the neighborhood 
served by the school has undergone economic and social change. Most of the 
original home owners have moved out tq newer residential areas. For many 
years there has been little new home construction in the area. As the city 
grew, business and manufacturing plants took over many of the blocks which 
were once residential. Where there was once an area of home owners, there 
is now little but rental property. Three large housing units have been con- 
structed in the area in the past few years. These provide improved housing 
for several hundred families 

As property and rental values in this section declined, members of lower 
socio-economic groups moved in. The neighborhood immediately surrounding 
the school site is now occupied almost entirely by Negroes while the area 
adjacent to the section has provided housing for large numbers of Mexican- 
Americans or, as they prefer to be called in Denver, Spanish people. The 
change in the percentages of minority group enrollments in the school is 
shown in the following table: 





Number Number Number Number 
Years Anglo Per Negro Per Spanish Per Oriental Per 
Students Cent Students Cent Students Cent Students Cent 
1926 623 87.2 73 10.3 3 4 7 7 
1936 820 74.6 200 17.2 80 5.9 28 2.5 
1946 512 48.9 248 23.2 178 16.8 131 12.2 
1953 401 32.1 330 35.2 234 25.0 72 7.7 





At present there is no group large enough to be called majority. Instead, 
the school population is made up of four major groups, no one of which 
has a substantial plurality. In the school year 1952-53, for the first time, the 
white or Anglo group fell into second place, numerically speaking. As shown 
by the table, the increased numbers within the several minority racial groups 
have been gradual. The school has for many years had the largest concentration 
of Negro students of any of the five Denver high schools. The growth of 
the Spanish-American segment has been a development of the last twenty-five 


years. 

The status of students who belong to the minority groups has undergone 
an evolutionary development. Gradually, attitudes toward them have changed 
from that of tolerance, characteristic of the early years, to full acceptance 
Veteran members of the faculty tell of discriminations which were practiced 
for men years. The Negro was the principal victim of these practices because 
the other groups came along at a later date when most of the problems had 
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been solved. For years it was understood that Negroes did not attend the 
senior class dinner. Social hours, when social dancing was the activity, were 
segregated affairs. For four days a week, at the noor hour, dancing was for 
the Anglo group; on one day each week the Negro had the floor. Negroes 
were not admitted to the school formal dances, but to compensate for this 
the school authorities co-operated with community leaders in promoting a 
Negro Prom. The Thunderbirds, the girls’ pep club, was an all-white organi- 
zation. 

In only one phase of school life were Negro students accepted on a basis 
of equality. In athletics the school has for years been represented by Negroes 
who came to be accepted by teammates, opponents, and the public as worthy 
participants. Their conduct and ability helped to pave the way for their further 
integration into all the activities of school life. 

During World War II many of the discriminations which had marred the 
past, were wiped out. It was a time when we as a nation were thinking 
and talking of One World. Men of all races were giving their lives for the 
sake of all of us. The movement toward improvement of human relations in 
the school seems to have originated in a club group of students who were 
studying international relations. To this club it seemed that there was much 
to be done to set our own house in order before we could think in terms of 
international amity. They worked through the school administration and 
through the student council to effect needed changes. The day came for the 
first dance to which members of all groups were invited. Many feared that 
unpleasant incidents would occur. However, enough preparation was done by 
both the faculty and the student council to result in a successful and pleasant 
affair. In the years since that time, there has been no unpleasant incident at 
any dance which had its source in racial difference. 

One by one the discriminatory practices have been eliminated until today 
no Organizations exist in the school and no activities are conducted in which 
members of any race are not welcome to participate. The philosophy of the 
school is that a student is an individual, to be appraised as such. His mem- 
bership in one or another racial group is incidental. He is regarded by his 
fellows and his teachers as worthy or unworthy on the basis of what he #5 
personally and on the manner in which he conducts himself. 

As the result of years of prejudice, people commonly foretell dire conse- 
quences when any of the social bans are lifted. In most cases the anticipated 
problems do not develop. For example, teachers belonging to minority groups 
for many years were assigned only to elementary school in minority group 
neighborhoods. It was feared that, on the secondary-school level, parents and 
students would react badly if classroom instruction was assigned to a minority 
group teacher. Some years ago, the administration took a bold plunge at 
Manual High School. A former world champion high jumper, who had made 
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himself respected by all in the community, was placed on the staff to teach 
physical education and to act as track coach. With some concern the authorities 
waited for the anticipated repercussions. None were forthcoming. Because he 
was a good teacher and a fine person, he was accepted by both the students 
and the community. Since then at various times there have been six or seven 
Negro teachers and two Spanish teachers on the faculty. No problems have 
arisen because of their racial and ethnic memberships. Their presence has 
helped the faculty to gain greater understanding of their cultures, and the effect 
on the student body has been good. 

Today there is no problem of status for any racial group. Student elections 
follow no group lines. Negro, Spanish, Anglo, and Oriental—all from time 
to time are elected to the highest student offices. Elections are decided on the 
personal qualifications of the individual and not on racial lines. The student 
council sets up qualifications as to grade standing, and candidates must have 
the endorsement of their teachers. Successful candidates are chosen by student 
vote on the bases of their leadership qualities and their ability to represent 
the school in public affairs. There has never been the slightest evidence of 
coalitions of groups to elect a candidate of a particular racial segment. The 
same lack of bias in faculty attitudes is reflected in awarding grades and honors. 
Granting of scholarships to colleges follows no racial lines. Members of all 
racial groups are recipients of these honors. 

The policies of a school and the attitude of teachers and pupils are factors 
which determine the status of minority groups. Student councils are of great 
help in working out problems of this nature, for boys and girls are likely to 
see these matters with much more clarity than do their elders. Parents often 
present a more serious problem. Much can be done with them by working with 
the PTA and other parent groups. If the boys and girls are themselves con- 
vinced that a course of action is desirable, parents are usually more likely to 
give approval. So long as attention remains fixed on what people call the 
“Negro problem” or “the Spanish problem” or “the Japanese problem,” there 
is likely to be little progress in the development of equality of status for all 
students. No group as a whole can have, acquire, or develop status. Gener- 
alities and unrealistic attitudes usually result when people thin): in terms of 
groups rather than of individuals. It is only as we live, work, play, laugh, and 
weep together as individuals that true stature is recognized. 

In schools where sudden population shifts or other circumstances suddenly 
thrust large numbers of a minority group into a previously all-Anglo student 
body, friction, prejudice, and discrimination are likely to result. Where the 
change is gradual, as it has been at Manual High School, there is time to work 
out problems of adjustment. The greater the inter-group friction, the greater 
is the need for administration, faculty, parent groups, and students to wotk 
together to bring about mutual understandings. 
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Manual High School has been fortunate in the wisdom and good judgment 
displayed by former principals and teachers. Through their leadership, human 
relationships have been raised to a high level of understanding and co-opera- 
tion. Friendliness is a characteristic of the school. The faculty is unusual in 
its unity of purpose and dedication to service. The relations between teacher 
and pupil are on a friendly, informal basis. The boys and girls themselves 
maintain a spirit of friendliness with one another. They are proud of their 
ability to live and work and play successfully with the divergent groups in the 
school population. 

Manual High School does little in the area of discussion race relations 
Ethnic differences are accepted as a fact rather than a problem. There are no 
units in courses allocated to the study of race problems and understandings 
However, whenever problems arise, they are discussed freely, naturally, and 
normally. Care is taken to prevent situations in which members of any group 
are likely to suffer embarrassment or in which ethnic membership is accentuated. 
When a Negro quartette sings spirituals, a Japanese group does a dance in 
colorful costume, or a boy sings a popular song in Spanish, they all do so 
proudly as they express their separate cultures. Such offerings are enjoyed and 
appreciated by the school as a whole. *However, should one member of such 
a performing team become ill, his substitute might very well come from any 
other ethnic group and the resulting mixture would cause neither notice nor 
comment. Students live with and in a school of a varied racial membership, 
in which effort is made to emphasize likenesses rather than to accentuate dif- 
ferences. The spirit which actuates Manual High School may be summed up 


in a few short statements: 


To get along, a person must be friendly, worthy of respect, and respectful 


of the rights of others 
Status is a matter of the individual, not of race 
A student is what he is and is respected, or not, as an individual. 
Racial membership is regarded as being purely incidental 




















Human Relations Problems of 
Migratory Students 


HARRY E. BLAIR 


Mone heat than light has come from the mountain of material written 
on the problems of migrant agricultural worker in the West and especially about 
those who came to Kern County in the 1930's. The popular writers of the 
middle thirties—Steinbeck, Williams, Taylor, Goldschmidt, Janow, McIntire, 
and others who described the Kern County scene—produced emotional and 
persuasive literary works but did little to solve the problems in human rela- 
tions that were created by this dramatic trek west. 

From the beginning of our national history, there have been movements of 
our people from state to state and from region to region. The West has 
probably gained more from this shifting population than any other region 
of the United States. California has grown at nearly a constant percentage 
rate for more than a century. This rate of gain has averaged 44.6 per cent 
per decade, or 3.8 per cent per year since 1860. Between 1920 and 1946 nearly 
90 per cent of the gain in population resulted from migration. 

Since the Indians first served on Spanish missions and ranches, a colorful 
array of agricultural workers has contributed to the growth and development of 
California's agriculture. Though the migration into California during the 
thirties received a great deal of public attention, percentage-wise it was not 
of unusual magnitude in California's history. Actually, the migration to Cali- 
fornia in the twenties was nearly twice as great as that of the thirties, and 
the years between 1940 and 1945 brought as much migration as there was 
during the thirties 

Nor was the migration limited to rural areas. One third of the migrants 
settled in the larger cities (over 100,000 population) while only one fourth of 
them moved to communities of less than 2,500 population. These migrants of 
the thirties were not all agricultural workers. They were distributed among the 
major occupation categories in almost identical proportions as the total Cali- 
fornia population at the time of the 1930 census, according to a survey made 
in 1939. 

The problem that was created during the thirties was due primarily to the 
fact that a large number of those seeking new homes in the West were destitute. 
They had come West from the depressed agricultural states of the Southwest 
and the region called the “dust bowl."" Most of these people had suffered 
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from years of sub-standard living, malnutrition, and inadequate educational 
facilities in their home states. This small percentage of the total migration 
to California has received the most public attention. 

Few authors had paid much attention to plight of these people until they 
made their dramatic move westward. This westward migration brought hun- 
dreds of families with little children, hungry, ill-clad, undernourished, and 
handicapped by a lack of educational advantages in their home states. They 
poured into small rural communities. The conditions created were intolerable. 
These were people in search of refuge and relief from the ravages of 
America’s worst depression. 

In squalor, mud, and filth, these migratory workers pitched their camps. 
Beneath the railroad trestles and the river bridges, along the ditch banks 
and among the trees in groves and orchards were formed little colonies of 
miserable, frustrated, depressed Americans. Their shelters, shacks, and sheds, 
their tents and trucks were crowded. 

These destitute people had come into an area that was wholly unprepared 
in basic social institutions to meet adequately the tremendous demands placed 
upon them. Schools, hospitals, recreational areas, and even jails were not of 
sufficient size nor adequately staffed to meet the social and economic needs of 
these helpless people. 

It fell upon the shoulders of the people of Kern County, despite the fact 
that they too were enduring Amrica’s worst depression, to meet the problem. 
A great deal of that burden was left for the schools to shoulder. It was the 
public school, among all the social institutions, that could provide the common 
meeting ground for all the children of all the people. And it was the public 
school that recognized the fact that there is no other way to educate our 
children for democracy than by giving them those experiences and attitudes 
which develop from democratic living in the classroom. 

To say that the migrant brought problems in human relations to the schools 
is an understatement. During those years of the thirties, every student—migrant 
or stable—was faced with problems in human relations. Looking back on the 
scene from this vantage point of hindsight, it presents a frightening spectacle. 
Fortunately, fear was not our long suit in those years. 

The migrant's lot was, of necessity, to become a member of the out-groap 
while the local student (in California for the past three or four years) was 
to become a member of the in-group. The migrant student's problem was to 
fight for democracy’s promise of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
He faced the actual daily fight for food and shelter, the security of belonging- 
ness, and his identification with the in-group. Unfortunately, the migrants 
ability to fight was largely destroyed before he made his move to the West. It 
fell to the schools, the teachers, nurses, and farmers to encourage these people 
in their new start in social consciousness. The migrant wanted to experience 
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the sense of solidarity, loyalty, friendliness, and co-operation, but he had 
long since lost the tools he needed to do the job. 

There was a tendency on the part of the popular novelists of the day to pin 
labels on those who were caught in the situation. “Shiftless’ or “irrespon- 
sible” were the labels for the migrants. “Callous” and “unscrupulous” were 
the labels given employers. The use of such labels did little to meet the prob- 
lems that existed in human relations. Little was gained by charging shiftless- 
ness if the migrant family became destitute, or charging a farm employer with 
callousness if his call for labor resulted in a labor supply larger than was 
actually required. It should be clearly understood that, without the active 
support of the farm employers, the schools could not have achieved the re- 
sults they did. 

Some of the in-group looked upon the out-group as ignorant and unedu- 
cated, dirty of habit if not of mind, slothful, unambitious, and dependent. At 
one time the migrant was seen as emotional; at another, as phlegmatic; some- 
times, as sullen and unfriendly; then, as arrogant and over-bearing. As in 
any group, individuals can be found who do conform to these characteristics. 

It was and is inevitable that the level of educational attainment and the 
apparent capacity to learn was generally lower among the migrant farm 
laborers than among the in-group. Many of the migrants did and do come 
from dirty homes. Some came and come from exceptionally clean homes. Yet 
the circumstances of their living were and are not readily conducive to the 
maintenance of middle-class standards of cleanliness. Actually, the bad and 
good are always mixed among the migrant people as it is among any popula- 
tion group. 

It should be remembered that virtually no migrant worker is ever satisfied 
with being a migrant. Americans are enthusiastic travelers, but to believe that 
enthusiasm for travel motivates people to become migrant laborers is to be 
mostly wrong. Migrants, research has shown, settle down when they have 
the opportunity. This is most apparent in California. Once the biggest migra- 
tory labor state in the Union, California now has fewer migrant agricultural 
laborers than it formerly did. Moreover, these former migrants are now 
residents of the state. Most of the migrant labor force left in California moves 
primarily within the state. 

Migrant students are not, by nature, social isolationists. They desire per- 
manence, community ties, and a feeling of belongingness. They are as gregari- 
ous as any social group. In their migration, they almost always travel in groups 
of families or of close friends, or in groups assembled by a labor contractor 
or crew leader. 


HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 
What are the human relations problems of the migratory students? One 
survey report shows that approximately sixty-one per cent of the migrant 
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students surveyed were as well adjusted as others in their classrooms. The 
fact that only sixty-one per cent of these migrants were reported to be as well 
adjusted as their peers indicates an extraordinarily high incidence of behavior 
difficulties among this group of children. The most frequent problem reported 
was that of timidity and withdrawing from the group; while aggressiveness 
was the next most frequent problem. Lying, stealing, cheating, sex irregulari- 
ties, poor health habits, and the inability to concentrate were other problems 
noted. 

The conclusions stated in the report are that the children of the valley migrant 
agricultural workers surveyed in the study appeared to hold a lesser status 
than that held by other students. They were seriously handicapped by the 
conditions under which they lived. Many of the homes were found to lack 
essential facilities for health and sanitation. The average number of children 
in the home was high (median, 5) while the income of the family was either 
low or poorly handled. The low education level attained by many parents 
indicated an additional problem. Few cultural opportunities for the students 
were provided by the parents within the home. 


In general, it was found that children were over age for their grades while 
many showed to disadvantage on standardized tests of intelligence and achieve- 
ment. Few, if any, had a continuous program of education in one school 
They were shown to have a high incidence of physical defects, although records 
of their physical development were often incomplete, and they absented them- 
selves from school a high percentage of the time. 


The human relations problems that migrant youngsters bring with them 
and which they create on their arrival are obvious. Former migrants now 
settled state that the migrant makes plenty of money but handles it poorly. 
They also state that all of the adults have emotional difficulties because they 
experienced rejection in their home states and do not understand the standards 
in their new states. It becomes the task of the school, then, to open the door 
to social acceptance for these migrant children. The school often falls short 
of achieving all that it might in human relationships, but there are many 
encouraging signs that our students are using basic values, without prejudice 
as their yardstick. The schools of Kern County take the migrant into their 
regularly constituted district schools now as they did in the past. There the 
children and youth are told in many ways that the school is a place where 


they will be accepted on even ground. 


The migrants of the thirties tended to settle in areas having small rural 
schools. At that time it was necessary, from a financial point of view, to 
establish schools using state and Federal funds to care for these students. 
This created, for a short period of time, a separate school for migrants. These 
schools were replaced as quickly as possible with regular district schools. 
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Elimination of the separate schools was necessary in order to counteract the 
tendency to deny the best in teachers, equipment, and play facilities. 

The migrant problem’ in human relations, indeed, the problem of human 
relations, is still with us. But we have long since passed the crisis of the 
thirties. We are no longer acutely conscious of a particular problem as being 
identified with a group known as migrants. Our migratory population changes 
from year to year in its composition and size. It grows smaller and smaller 
each year. The migrants of the thirties have now established their homes— 
first, in government camps, then their own small shacks, and now respectable 
dwellings. They have reared their families, have entered into the commerce 
and industry of today, and are no longer identified as migrants. The terms 
“Okie,” “Arkie,”” and “Dust Bowler’ have almost left the vocabulary. They 
are used now, in a very limited way, to designate a person of low standards 
even though he be a third-generation native of Kern County. 

Fortunately, society or group life is not something static or fixed but a 
dynamic, constantly changing series of contacts among individuals. This 
constantly changing social grouping has made it possible for the Joads, Lesters, 
Georges, and Lennies of the middle thirties to become, in some cases, the 
Babbitts of the early fifties. But most of them are now settled in the role 
of “middle-class’’ Americans. They are able and willing to take care of them- 
selves and to help their community and others. Many of their children are 
now our school teachers, doctors, and lawyers. Two are well-qualified judges 
in Kern County. 

Yesterday's migrants have gained their status of permanence, a sense of 
belongingness, community ties, and a social consciousness; this, plus a deep and 
abiding faith in a public school system for all the children of all the people. 

Probably never again will a geographical area of this nation be faced with 
exactly the same situation as faced Kern County, but certainly there are some 
general problems in human relations that always will be faced in connection 
with migratory groups. Dealing with students who don't “stay put’’ is funda- 
mentally a problem of attendance and child welfare. Some schools prefer to 
call it guidance and child welfare. By any name, it resolves itself into a 
program of the adjustment of a student to himself and to others. 

Before any school can provide a program of education for migratory students, 
it must first get the children to attend school. This can be accomplished only 
with the active assistance of employers in the enforcement of school attendance 
laws, in mobilizing community resources to meet welfare needs, and in pro- 
viding adequate schoolhousing. When citizens are informed concerning the 
problems of the school, they generally give their full support in formulating 
solutions that provide optimum welfare for the children. Educators recognize 
that, even though public schools have been instituted by the government as 
the chief means of educating children, the home is still the most important 
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educative influence in a child's life. It follows, therefore, that, if the welfare 
of a child is to be guaranteed, all of the agencies responsible for his develop- 
ment must work together in a program suitable for teaching him how to live 
in a democratic society. 


THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL 


School attendance is always a problem wherever minors have the opportunity 
of employment in agriculture. The underlying causes of the migrant student's 
rejection of school are many and involved. Basic and general among them 
is anxiety. Anxiety seems to prevade both acute and chronic truancy cases. 
The migrant's avoidance of school is an expression of his effort to escape what 
he believes to be the source of his difficulties, for it is within the school 
setting that his worries and fears, his self-consciousness, his rejection, and his 
feelings of inadequacy come to the fore. In one culture an individual's be- 
havior may be wholly acceptable, and in another culture be so unacceptable that 
he will feel intense guilt. The migrant only knows that he feels distressed and 
troubled while he is in school, and that he is free and acceptable in a cotton 
field, harvesting a crop. 

At one time, this was an extremely serious problem, but today reports from 
widely separated sections of the state show that school attendance among such 
children is more regular than formerly. This new interest in schooling has 
come as a result of several factors. First, jobs for pickers are fewer than in 
former years. The widespread use of Mexican nationals in crop harvesting 
and the increased use of mechanical cotton pickers have greatly reduced the 
number of jobs available to migrant families. The minor can no longer com- 
pete for jobs against the adult, and employers do not want minors in the 
fields. There is evidence of an ever-increasing desires on the part of the 
migrant student's parents for their children to receive a formal education. But 
most important, school attendance has become a desirable pattern of behavior on 
the part of the migrant. The migrant has learned that the school can be a 
place where he is accepted. 

Drop-outs are a major problem in all secondary schools. It is not a problem 
limited to schools dealing with large groups of migrants. Although drop-outs 
are more likely to occur in families of migrants than in non-migrants, this is 
a problem that is not directly related to the fact that these people are migrants. 
It is an economic problem in far more cases than it is a problem in human 
relations. As it becomes less easy for minors to find employment in agriculture, 
the drop-outs for economic reasons become less. As jobs in agriculture become 
less available because of mechanization, migrant students can be more readily 
convinced that they must remain in school to develop skills which will enable 


them to earn a living in some other line of work. 
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One factor to be considered in connection with migrant students, is that of 
school-community relations. Good community relations depend to a great 
degree on how well the public is informed on what the schools are doing 
and how they are serving the community. To rally community support for a 
program for migratory students does not mean providing the public with 
technical reports on the integration of out-groups with in-groups. Rather, it 
means letting groups of citizens meet with school administrators to discuss the 
school program. In Kern County, those early meetings with farmer groups 
produced clear objectives for the schools. Those objectives were to teach 
children to become more effective citizens who could speak clearly, write 
legibly, spell correctly, figure accurately, and read with understanding. Once 
the citizens themselves had helped to formulate the objectives of the schools, 
it then became a matter of the citizens themselves working together to see 
that all the children of all the people had the environment necessary to pro- 
vide each student with the individual opportunity to meet his own needs. 

One implication that can be gained from this county's experiences with 
migratory students is that it is better to integrate the migrant student into the 
regular school program, rather than to establish separate programs for them. 
The school program must, of necessity, be extended to meet the particular 
needs of these migratory students, but it should be extended with the idea 
that such extensions should be good for all the students. If a program is good 
for migrants, it should also have value for non-migrants. 

The schools in Kern County realize that the migrant student has certain 
educational handicaps, but they also realize that their primary job is getting 
these students integrated into the total school program. Therefore, no “special 
classes” are set up to meet the educational needs of these students as such. 
Remedial programs, where they are needed, are carried on in the regular 
classes. Teachers are able to provide groupings within each class, which afford 
the migrant the opportunity to assume a role of leadership in some phases of 
the school program. Schools at present are meeting the needs of these children 
in regular classrooms where they can participate in enriched programs that give 
opportunity for each child at a rate and to the point made possible by his 
ability. 

When new students, migrant and non-migrant, enter school, they are given 
group achievement and intelligence tests. The classroom teacher may refer a 
student to the guidance department of the school if individual testing is 
deemed necessary. Through psychometric, observational, and interview pro- 
cedures, the teacher is able to gain substantial information about the student. 
Additional information is gained by home visitations on the part of the attend- 
ance counselors. 

It should be pointed out here that guidance programs may be handicapped by 
a widespread notion that the classroom teacher alone can provide all necessary 
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guidance services. The fact that the classroom teacher is the key person in 
a school program has been recognized more fully each year, but the organi- 
zation of the classroom, the extracurricular activities, and the physical environ- 
ment of the school are all of major importance. Furthermore, parent and 
teacher morale are vital factors which influence every child. 

This is one county's attempt to meet the human-relation problems of mi- 
grants. It is a program designed to meet the needs of all the children of all 
the people, and to provide students with a feeling of security and liking for 
the school and its activities. It is a program that recognizes that students 
need to make adjustments to themselves and to others. They need to have a 
wholesome setting, physically and psychologically, in which to work to good 
advantage. They need to understand the principles of democratic living and 
be provided with frequent opportunities to practice them. They need to attain 
competence in basic study skills in line with their respective levels . They need 
a knowledge of the world about them. 

What does all this mean to the secondary-school administrator? It is hoped 
that the material presented will help the administrators to find some of the 
answers to the human relations problems of migratory students. Of first impor- 
tance is the primary need of migrant students for “‘acceptance’’ which under- 
lies the basic human need for security. Security, which all students need, 
comes from the interaction of the home, the school, and the community. The 
administrator must gain the support of his community and the student's 
home if he is ever to provide a program for the acceptance of the migrant 
student. He must have the support of the migrant’s employers if he hopes 
to keep minors out of the fields. He must adjust his curriculum better to fit the 
educational needs of the migrant student. Attendance and instruction are inter- 
dependent. Better attendance means better learning, and better instruction 
means better attendance. Both mean better education for the migrant students. 

Above all, the administrator must assume the responsibility for providing 
leadership which will help a community to arrive at a philosophy by which it 
will live. The commitment of American schools to the society by which they 
are maintained requires that the philosophy be defined in terms of demo- 


cratic living. 
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Problems of Human Relations in a 


Transition Period 
JOHN P. MILLIGAN 


. not in his goals but in 
his transitions man is great.""—-Emerson 


L IS assumed that a ‘‘period of transition” is that time when a school system 
is anticipating a change from racially segregated schools to racially integrated 
schools. Present interest in the necessity for a change to racially integrated 
schools is evident because of the Supreme Court decision which has decreed 
the end of segregation of races in public schools. Even though the Court has 
so ruled, the road to complete integration will be long and is likely to be 
fraught with continued discouragement to the Negro people. It is clear that 
the point of view which anticipated that integration would be the immediate 
response of all southern states to the Court ruling declaring segregation un- 
constitutional was ill-founded 

In the light of the Supreme Court's order to desegregate schools, our ex- 
perience in New Jersey, where many school systems—fifty-five to be exact— 
have desegregated since 1947, would seem to support three suggestions to 
schools and communities which may be reassuring: 

1. Face your problems; others have done so successfully 

2. Don't worry: the things people fear in desegregation usually don't happen. 

3. Remember: people are people; if you deal with them as human beings, the 
chances are that most people will respond as human beings 

The title of this article indicates that there are human relations problems in 
the process of integration which may be anticipated and considered in a way 
which will facilitate the process. This may be so, at least most school systems 
have prepared for desegregation in one way or another. All one may do is 
to describe instances of preparatory steps and let the reader judge whether 
they seem reasonable and possible. When integration has occurred, it is hard 
to tell which preparatory steps, if any, contributed to an easy transition. 

From experience in New Jersey—and the same principle is supported in 
other states and localities where desegregation has occurred—one over-all 
principle emerges. That principle is that the board of education should, after 
careful study, officially pronounce its policy and procedures in the establishment 
of school district lines and in the assignment of teachers; and, thereafter, 


John P. Milligan is Assistant Commissioner of Education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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this policy and these procedures should be adhered to without discrimination. 
Whether the planning phase of a desegregation program should involve wide 
community participation with attendant publicity is a moot question. The pos- 
sibility exists that public discussion of plans long before they become operative 
will give bigots and other opponents of integrated schools a chance to operate 
and to stir up dissension and discord. That there are such persons in every 
community can hardly be doubted and that they will oppose integration either 
openly or covertly is likely. This does not mean that the board's plan should 
not be evaluated by many citizens before it takes final form. It does mean 
that those who are asked to assist the board should be people of good will— 
not bigots. A final recommendation, in this connection, is that a board seek 
the services of one or more consultants in the process of establishing its policies 
and procedures. Such consultative service is available, and boards will find 
a number of voluntary agencies in the field of human relations ready to assist 
in providing such services. 

We come now to the consideration of the problems which may be antici- 
pated and considered prior to integration. The secondary school by virtue of 
the age of its students and by virtue of its patterns of operation presents prob- 
lems which are different from those of the elementary school. One fact to be 
considered is that the secondary-school students who have acquired prejudiced 
attitudes being older than are elementary-school pupils, would tend to have 
such attitudes more firmly established. Another important consideration is 
that there is more opportunity for conflict to occur because of the greater 
freedom from teacher supervision and because of the dispersion of supervision 
brought about by departmentailzation. 

The preparation of secondary-school students to become members of a racially 
integrated student body should begin long before integration takes place. 
Materials of study in the fields of science and of the social studies have for 
many years been presenting facts which document the innate capacity of all 
peoples to learn and to progress. Up-to-date science courses, as well as com- 
munity blood-bank drives, have brought to the attention of youth that the only 
significant diflerences among the races is in pigmentation of the skin. If the 
assumption is wrong that such facts are being and have been taught, then a 
quick and forceful presentation of such information is in order. To facilitate 
such presentations, schools can call upon the voluntary human relations organ- 
izations for resources in visual aids and other materials which present the 
basic truths about race. 

Some school systems in which segregation exists have for many years carried 
on inter-school activities which bring students of both divisions together. They 
include city-wide high-school choruses and orchestras. Debates are held. Inter- 
school student council meetings and visitations occur. Such activities are, 
obviously, good preparatory steps for the coming integration as well as good 
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human relations education. The writer questions one activity which has been 
practiced—successfully, it is said—for many years in at least one school 
system. This is the practice of having Negro and white high schools compete 
in football. This is questioned because a fight is always possible in the excite- 
ment of a body contact sport. Such fights although essentially inter-team 
fights may quickly change into inter-racial fights. No one can foresee the end 
of such an event. The city reporting this practice has never experienced a 
fight between Negro and white teams which may point to the fact that the boys 
are really not playing football. There are so many activities involving inter- 
school and inter-group relationships which present a minimum possibility for 
conflict that one may wonder whether Negro-white football is to be recom- 
mended. 

Although the date for the end of segregated schools has not yet been set, 
this interim period needs to be used to educate student bodies in the separate 
schools concerning their responsibilities. How much time is needed for ade- 
quate discussion of specific problems with students cannot be stated dogmati- 
cally. In some cases, a year may be required. Even less time has been used 
successfully by some schools. In some communities in New Jersey, no announce- 
ment of the coming integration was made until the board's plan was an- 
nounced in the papers during the summer. Thus students came to integrated 
schools in September without any discussion of problems presumed to be 
attendant upon integration. We have all heard and given advice to beginning 
teachers: “Don't tell children mot to put beans up their nose, because this 
suggests to them that they do so when otherwise they would not have thought 
of it.” There is something to be said for this argument; at the same time, there 
are stronger arguments for discussing the problems of integration prior to its 
beginning. 

We may consider now the basic problem which will need to be discussed ; 
namely, how do we meet and mingle with the newcomers with whom we are 
to be associated? \n discussing this problem in the home room or in the class 
section, the teachers must have in mind a certain few objectives; namely, 
that each student should acquire, if he has not already, the attitude of consider- 
ing a person on the basis of what he is and what be can do; that each student 
will become aware of expressions which are offensive to other ;' that stereo- 
types in thinking should be replaced with a proper understanding; that the 
golden rule is the best guide for conduct. With such objectives in mind the 
teacher may deal with specific questions such as, How should newcomers be 
greeted? What should be done if a fight occurs? How does one recogitize 


1Examples: avoiding slurring “Negro” so that it sounds like “nigger”; avoid the use 
of “wop”; “jew-boy.” 
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and treat situations which might lead to open conflict? Once the discussion 
begins, there will be no shortage of questions. 

In preparing students for membership in an integrated student body, conflicts 
will undoubtedly be avoided if bigoted students are discovered early. In the 
discussions in home rooms and class sections, bigoted attitudes will almost 
certainly be expressed by some students. These students should be noted. 
They should become the “target” of all teachers. If possible, they should, 
without ostentation, be re-educated through discussions and through individual 
conferences. As the day for integration approaches, these bigots whose preju- 
diced attitudes remain fixed might well be ‘lectured’ by the principal in 
order that they shall have no doubt about how to conduct themselves, and shall 
see clearly that the power and authority of his office is in support of fair and 
impartial treatment of all students. 

We may conclude discussion of preparing students for integration by em- 
phasizing the importance of the student council. Under the guidance of the 
wise principal® the council can be most helpful. Problems for home-room 
discussions may be set up. Council representatives may be instructed on how 
to lead home-room discussions and on how to deal with bigoted statements 
Then, there must be preparation for an integrated student council. Preparations 
for the election must be made. Perhaps temporarily, all student council mem- 
bers of the previous year from both or all schools in the new integration might 
be asked to serve while a new constitution is being established. The entire 
process, here, is good human relations education if handled by wise educators. 

We come now to the preparation of teachers. At the risk of insulting the 
intelligence of the reader, two statements will be made here which should be 
firmly fixed in the nervous system of all who find themselves working in inter- 
group relationships. The first is that ‘a man’s home is his castle” and his 
social life is his own. No one is advocating that anyone should play bridge 
with any person except those he wants to play with, or that he invite to dinner 
any person he does not care to invite. The second statement is that “marriage 
is one’s personal business." No one is advocating that you or your sons or 
daughters marry any individuals of whom you do not approve. 

With the preceding statements off our chest, let us consider further the 
preparation of the teaching staff for integration. The broad in-service educa- 
tional program in Atlantic City commends itself and presents succinctly this 

2In the writer's opinion, teachers should strive to develop an attitude which will encourage 
students to “tell” on students who are “building up” for a fight. Students can be led to see 
the importance of avoiding fights which could become “white-Negro” conflicts. 

“The writer believes that the principal, himself, should be the student council adviser. 
He is missing a great opportunity in not doing so. Some principals say, “I am so busy; I can’t 
do this’—Busy doing what? Attending a luncheon club? Interviewing teachers? Why not 


delegate these tasks. Put first things firet. Acting as adviser to his student council will put 
the principal in touch with the school’s Iife. 
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writer's ideas. We quote extensively, therefore, from that city’s bulletin Human 
Relations Education:* 


An effective program must start with the classroom teacher. Its success depends on 
attitudes as well as knowledge and ability in identifying and eliminating tensions. 

A purposeful and early step was initiated by the board of education and the school 
administrators in order to help clarify their thinking. Several courses in sociology were 
made available to teachers. Many took courses in anthropology. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews sponsored meetings in which noted leaders of different groups 
participated. For three years, child study groups were sponsored by the board of educa- 
tion. Here ideas and attitudes the child held about himself and others were studied 
objectively. Extensive library facilities, both public and school, were made available 
A textbook committee studied various texts to determine their value in shaping up 
intergroup appreciation 

Democratic living cannot be reconciled with intolerance and discrimination. To 
gain deeper insight into the current situation in the Atlantic City schools, a Committee 
for Practical Democracy was formed. This group of twenty teachers from primary, 
intermediate, and junior-senior high-school levels, and also representing different racial 
ana religious groups, met over a period of three years. For one year, a classroom 
teacher was released from regular duties to spend all her time in study with and for 
the group. This teacher was selected because of her breadth of vision, her sympathy and 
understanding, and her long experience in Atlantic City schools. She was given the 
opportunity of attending various sociological and intercultural conferences in metropolitan 
areas. Valuable references, books, and pamphlets were provided for this group 

The Committee on Practical Democracy initiated its program with a questionnaire 
which was prepared and circulated among all local teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators. The questions were planned to get the reactions of all teachers to the new 
program and to focus attention on the need for its consideration. The work of this 
Committee was published in 1946 in a fifty-five-page booklet entitled A Study in Practical 
Democracy. There can be little doubt that this booklet has contributed greatly to the 
human relations program. Today in the Atlantic City schools we have realized to a 
high degree the injunction of the Committee for Practical Democracy: “The interest 
o} the children is paramount. Each girl and boy should enjoy the same quality in the 
educational offering. The school child is entitled to a school worthy of the child's 
innate sense of democracy. The whole cultural pattern within the school should focus 
its attention upon the highest spiritual and physical development of the child. Finally, 
the times call for a vigorous program of Practical Democracy in Education.” 

To further intergroup appreciation, several teachers have been selected in recent 
years to attend the Human Relations Workshops at Rutgers University. These Workshops 
are sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews and the Division 
against Discrimination of the New Jersey State Department of Education. Though 
differing in race and in creed, teachers, principals, nurses, librarians, and parole officers 
work and live together. Their common problem is to probe the many areas of prejudice 
and to try to suggest practical methods of helping all people get along together. 
Teachers’ comments about these workshops are very enthusiastic 

“It made me more sensitive to and better able to understand al! people.” 
It is the most concrete learning situation I have experienced in any summer 
course.” 


*Human Relation Education: For All the Children of All the People. Atlantic City Public 
School Bulletin. XXIX, December, 1952. 
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“I believe the experience of intergroup living has much to do with an improved 
personal view toward human relations.’ 


Curriculum Staff Study is a program designed to consider mutual concerns of all 
teachers and supervisors, at all levels, in all areas. This group meets at evening meetings, 
six times a year. The choice of area is voluntary; the joining is voluntary. The subjects 
of study range from the academic courses to discussion of moral and spiritual values. 
Since each group is made up of teachers from every level, from different buildings, each 
becomes aware of the concern of the others and is informed as to what is being done 
about these problems. Members of the group discuss informally, and on a friendly basis, 
the situations confronting all the children of all the people. The first hour is taken up 
by an important speaker or a pertinent movie; the final hour and one half is given to 
discussion groups. Between these sessions, a few minutes are set aside for friendly 
conversation around the punch bowl. The speaker, the movie, the punch are provided by 
the board of education. 


Preparation of parents for integrated schools presents some difficulties. The 
experience of a number of New Jersey communities would seem to support 
the following statement as sound policy: Shortly before you integrate, tell 
them—period. On the other hand, some school principals held meetings of 
the parent-teachers association in the spring prior to the integration and ex- 
plained every detail of the program. Some boards of education have called 
in advisory committees to help them to make the plan. We have two specific 
suggestions to make. 

The first is that student schedules be prepared so that each home-room 
section and each class section, except in elective courses, represent an adequate 
cross section of the student body. A corollary is that each student in his daily 
or weekly schedule meet a proportionate number—if possible an identical 
number—of Negro and of white teachers. This requires a great deal of work 
in planning schedules but it pays off. In one junior high school where this 
was done, the few prejudiced parents who came to the school to insist that 
their children have no Negro teachers were confronted with the fact that 
that there was no such schedule. They then had the alternative of swallowing 
their prejudices or paying tuition for their children in a private school. From 
this experience, a judgment is worth recording; namely, that parents— even 
those of some means—seem more ready to accept integration than to pay for 
segregation out of their own pockets. If such a plan of scheduling is im- 
possible, the principal is advised to take a strong stand that no changes of 
schedules are to be made which will discriminate against students because of 
race, creed, or color. 


The second suggestion is that principals and teachers prepare themselves to 
deal with bigoted parents, because it is highly probable that there may be some 
who will come forth. The staff will find that much support and many values 
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accrue from the reading and the discussion of good books on the subject of 
prejudice.® 

Finally, we may consider the role of the community in contemplating inte- 
grated schools. In some communities where schools are segregated, other 
activities and agencies are integrated. Many YMCA's are integrated through- 
out the nations. Parochial schools frequently are integrated. Swimming pools 
may admit persons without discrimination. It is helpful to school integra- 
tion if a community climate hospitable to integration exists. Where it doesn't, 
perhaps it has to be cultivated. School leaders anticipating integration may 
seek the integration of Boy and Girl Scouts group. Service clubs sponsoring 
athletic programs, musical programs, and other activities may be used to 
integrate them. Churches should be interested in having community-wide 
meetings of missionary societies and other societies especially emphasizing 
intergroup meetings among youth groups. A faculty committee appointed 
to study the community relationship to school integration would doubtless 
produce many good proposals 

In conclusion, it may be said that integration of the schools in any com- 
munity presents a real challenge—indeed a glorious challenge—to prove that 
we mean it when we say: “. . . one nation indivisible with liberty and justice 
for all.” 


*Some highly recommended books are: 
Gordon W. Allport. The Nature of Prejudice. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Co. 1954. 
Alfred J. Marrow. Living Without Hate. New York: Harper Bros. 1961. 
Gerhardt Saenger. The Social Psychology of Prejudice. New York: Harper Bros. 1958. 














Toward Integration in the Nation’s Capital 


CHARLES E. BISH 
MRS. GENE GRAHM 


rs. MAY 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States declared 
that segregation in the public schools is unconstitutional. In a special ruling, 
the Court went on to make it clear that the schools of the District of Columbia 
cannot, and must not, remain segregated. A few days later, President Eisen- 
hower was reported to have stated that he felt the schools in the nation’s 
capital should become a model for the nation 

With such a mandate, the schools have moved forward. On the Saturday 
following the ruling, the Board of Education of the District of Columbia met 
and issued a five-point policy statement that would guide integration. The 
five points are a clear and distinct statement. Because they are so important, 
and so basic to whatever else occurs in the schools of the District, it is worth 
while to repeat them here in detail 


1. Appointments, transfers, preferments, promotions, ratings, or any other matters 
respecting the officers and employees of the Board shall be predicated solely on merit 
and not upon race or color 

2. No pupil in the public schools shall be favored or discriminated against in any 
manner respecting his or her relationship to the schools of the District of Columbia 
by reason of race or color 

3. Attendance of pupils residing within school boundaries, hereafter to be estab 
lished, shall not be permitted at schools located beyond such boundaries, except for 
the most necessitous reasons or for the public convenience, and in no event for reasons 
related to the racial character of the school within the boundaries in which the pupil 
resides 

i. The Board believes that no record should be kept or maintained in respect to 
any pupil not enrolled in a public school on or prior to June 17, 1954, or in respect 
to any officer or employee not employed within that system on or prior to that date in 
which information is solicited or recorded relating to the color or race of any such person 

5. That maximum efficient use shall be made of all physical facilities without regard 
to race or color 

In support of the foregoing principles, which are believed to be cardinal, the Board 
will not hesitate to use its full powers. It is pledged to a complete and wholehearted 
pursuit of these objectives 

We affirm our intention to secure the right of every child, within his own capacity 
to the full, equal, and impartial use of all school facilities, and the right of all qualified 
teachers to teach where needed within the school system. And, finally, we ask the aid, 
co-operation, and good will of all citizens and the help of the Almighty in holding to 
our stated purposes. 


Charles E. Bish is Principal of the McKinley High School, Washington, D. C., and 
Mrs. Gene Grahm is a free-lance writer. Mrs. Grahm was formerly assistant Professor 
of Education in the School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
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The stage was, in accordance with this pattern, set for the most momentous 
change in the- school system of the District of Columbia. How will this policy 
be ‘mplemented? What factors have to be considered? What is the back- 
ground for this swift, decisive, and sound action by the School Board? Let 
us look briefly at the educational picture in Washington, D. ¢ 

If you were to ask one hundred people as they passed a busy corner in the 
shopping area of downtown Washington what they thought of integration, 
you would get perhaps a hundred different answers. For Washington is truly 
a cross-section of America, a city with southern tradition but with a population 
made up of almost as many northerners, westerners, and foreign born. Each 
population group has a different educational background. It has often come 
as a surprise to many visitors and new residents coming from regions other 
than the South to realize that the District schools were segregated. But there 
was no escape from this segregation. The bordering states, Virginia and Mary- 
land, also had segregated schools. While many residents may have felt some- 
what uncomfortable about the situation, there was nothing they could do 
about it 

Another of the peculiar facts of life in Washington is the lack of any effective 
voice of the local citizenry in local affairs. Every piece of local legislation 
is a matter for Congressional decision. No Congress has wanted to alienate 
a powerful constituent by changing the local mores; after all, the problems of 
the District are relatively minor when compared to the vital national problems 
with which the Congress must deal. So Washington for years had almost all 
the attributes of a typical southern city. 

But change has come. Employment in the Federal government has been 
open to Negroes on a non-discriminatory basis. In recent years, theatres and 
restaurants have been unrestricted. A slow evolution in the recreation pattern 
of the city opened many parks and playgrounds on a non-restricted basis. The 
day after the Court decision, the Recreation Board abandoned all restrictions 
on parks and playgrounds in its jurisdiction. In the spring of 1954 the ruling 
regarding non-discrimination in employment for all Federal contracts was 
applied, logically, to all governmental functions and contracts in the District— 
with the exception of the Fire Department. 

So times have changed. The changes are coming about rapidly. Each new 
change has been met with predictions of trouble, yet the controversies have 


remained for the most part only verbal. Washington is a city of clerks, bureau- 
crats, businessmen, and members of Congress. The Negro group itself has 
one of the largest proportions of white-collar workers to be found in any 
comparable city. The number of Negro professional workers is also unusually 
large: doctors, lawyers, teachers, and ministers. With such a population, the 


seeds of real conflict have mighty poor soil. 
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open to Negroes on a non-discriminatory basis. In recent years, theatres and 
restaurants have been unrestricted. A slow evolution in the recreation pattern 
of the city opened many parks and playgrounds on a non-restricted basis. The 
day after the Court decision, the Recreation Board abandoned all restrictions 
on parks and playgrounds in its jurisdiction. In the spring of 1954 the ruling 
regarding non-discrimination in employment for all Federal contracts was 
applied, logically, to all governmental functions and contracts in the District— 
with the exception of the Fire Department. 

So times have changed. The changes are coming about rapidly. Each new 
change has been met with predictions of trouble, yet the controversies have 


remained for the most part only verbal. Washington is a city of clerks, bureau- 
crats, businessmen, and members of Congress. The Negro group itself has 
one of the largest proportions of white-collar workers to be found in any 
comparable city. The number of Negro professional workers is also unusually 
large: doctors, lawyers, teachers, and ministers. With such a population, the 


seeds of real conflict have mighty poor soil. 
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Washington, too, has never developed a Harlem or a Black Belt. There are 
districts where Negroes are concentrated, but they are also to be found in almost 
every neighborhood and residential area throughout the city. The movement 
of population to the suburbs has permitted Negroes to buy newly vacated homes 
in what had previously been all white areas. Thus the housing pattern is one of 
increasing integration. 

HOW THE SCHOOLS HAVE FARED 


On the basis of these changes, how have the schools fared? Washington has 
always had a dual school system. In the earliest days of the local schools, a 
white teacher might be found in a Negro school. However, the pattern which 
quickly emerged was that of almost completely parallel systems, in which all 
but six of the top administrative jobs were duplicated for white and Negro 
schools. 

The period between World War II and the Supreme Court decision on May 
17 has been marked by strenuous efforts on the part of the School Board and 
school officers to make a reality of the “separate but equal” doctrine. The 
superintendent made valiant efforts, but the schools never quite reached actual 
equality. While $273.21 was spent in 1950-51 in the schools for each white 
pupil, $212.02 was spent for each Negro pupil. This figure is, as far as is 
known, substantially above that for any segregated school systems in this 
country. 

Size of class was also a problem. In the report of the superintendent to the 
Board on January 20, 1954, the following figures were given: 








February Ratios Board 

Schools Division 1 Division2 Standard 
Senior High Schools............... 19.2 24.2 25 
Junior High Schools............... 24.0 26.5 28 
Elementary Schools ............... 34.5 36.7 36 





Still other problems were brought into public debate. The pressure of 
population mobility emphasized overcrowded Negro schools and underpopulated 
white schools since an adjustment made during any one year or one semester 
was outmoded before a few months passed or the year was over. 

The fluidity of population was most significant in aggravating the Wash- 
ington racial situation. Briefly, what has happened is this: the original school 
plant was built for a city whose dimensions and residential population were 
quite different from what they are today. Schools stand where there are few 
residences; where new housing developments have been constructed, schools, 
of course, must be built. As Negro residents moved to a formerly white area, 
two schools were needed where one had formerly beer sufficient. And so 
the story goes. Because of the shifting pattern of Negro residence, it was 
almost impossible to hold to Negro school neighborhood boundaries. Often, 
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to ease an overcrowded Negro school, a white school was changed to a Negro 
school. Mahy Negro children traveled long distances across the city to reach 
their schools. 

It may appear to be relatively easy to make schools available to all children. 
It may seem that as the white population dwindles, there would then be an 
influx of Negro groups to make up the difference. However, some white 
patrons often objected to the transfer of a school. With almost each school 
transfer, the Board faced disturbed parents. It is, of course, not easy to 
transfer remnants of student bodies from one place to another. An almost 
constant controversy was waged over this particular problem. 

It was difficult not only to find enough schools for the crowded Negro 
youth population, but also to obtain enough teaching positions. There were 
two lists of eligible teachers, each list made up of those who had passed 
examinations in their teaching fields—one list for Negroes and one for whites. 
A recent Board ruling established the same examination for both groups; 
previously they had not been given the same examination. However, the legis- 
lation that provided the money for the District schools indicated also the 
number of positions for white and Negro schools. Constant efforts were made 
to bring the teacher-pupil ratios in balance in spite of the continuing shift of 
population. These conditions were the cause of considerable community and 
educational discussion. The barriers between Negro and white pupils were 
fixed by tradition and law. Athletic teams from the two groups never com- 
peted. Club or student council groups from the Negro and white schools did 
not hold joint meetings. The teachers have worked on joint committees, but 
the teachers’ organizations were separate, except for an integrated chapter 
of the American Federation of Teachers. No one was particularly happy with 
the solutions suggested, and yet, within the law, no other satisfactory solutions 
appeared possible. Now the law has changed. How will Washington react 
to the change? 

The school system itself has been undergoing an extensive program in 
inter-group education. A handbook on intergroup education, published in 
1953, was the first step toward helping the two racial groups to understand 
each other. Early in the spring, the Board authorized the superintendent to 
set up an administrative committee to seek ways and means of establishing 
an in-service program in intergroup relations. This committee sought the advice 
of local organizations working in this field and of experts in the area of inter- 
culture relations. Out of these consultations, a plan was formed. A work 
conference was set up for the Board with competent consultants in the field 
of integration. Following this, day-long workshops were held with the ad- 
ministrative staff of the entire District school system in attendance. Then 
meetings with all teachers were held, led by the same expert consultants. 
In-service training programs were carried on at the local school level. 
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Other educational forces were at work. The American Friends Service 
Committee ran a year-long series of two-day workshops on integration, open 
to teachers and educators from both divisions. They were informal and volun- 
tary groups, meeting to talk freely about each other's problems. Several 
hundred teachers and key educational leaders benefited from these experiences. 
Workshops on intergroup relations were held at Catholic University, Ameri- 
can University, George Washington University, and Howard University. These 
enrolled many local teachers. 

The Catholic schools in the District have been integrated on a limited basis 
for several years without noticeable community concern. Several exclusive 
private schools have been opened to Negro students. The universities in the 
area are now open to Negro students 

Thus the groundwork has been laid. The school people are meeting the 
change from a dual to a single system, with good morale. The policy state- 
ment of the Board emerges as a pronouncement of genuine statesmanship and 
leadership. Because of the months of thinking, planning, and self-educating, 
it is predicted confidently that the change in the District of Columbia will 
truly provide a model for other cities and localities to follow, a model of 
peaceful, orderly, democratic change. The community is becoming aware of 
the outstanding achievements of the superintendent and his staff. 

The desegregation of a metropolitan school system involving approximately 
one hundred thousand young people is a complex task. Its complexity, how- 
ever, is caused more by deep-rooted differences in philosophy than by pro- 
cedural problems. And the differences between philosophies are not clean-cut. 
Among those who unqualifiedly favor integrated schools, there are many who 
feel that, because of the necessity for practical and realistic implementation of 
this social change, some gradualism is needed in order to allow for a change 
of attitudes. There is an impact upon customs which must be recognized. 
Adjustment to new conditions can take place only in a climate where divergent 
attitudes are respected in terms of the individual. Acceptance of the Negro 
as a person and as a citizen is basic, but this is easier only because he has 
assimulated the culture in which he now wishes and rightfully demands 
acceptance. 

There is a difference between integration in the public schools and inte- 
gration in the areas of restaurants, theatres, and even labor unions. The 
children and youth in the classrooms of the public school are a “‘captive 
audience,” or nearly so. Therefore, acceptance is forced upon all who attend 
the school, no matter what their degree of attitude change may be. This is the 
challenge for the student body, teachers, and school officers. It is an oppor- 
tunity which, when fully grasped, shall enable all young citizens to judge and 
accept each other on the basis of individual worth rather than on the basis of 
race or creed. This brings to living a dignity, which for each of us is a 
high value. 











Human Relations - The Basis for 


Successful Supervision 
MARION FLAGG 


As THE world increases its speed of living, its complexity of interacting 
influences, as heightened technocracy places greater demands upon intelligence 
and skill, and as all this contribute to a lessening of personal and social 
security and stability, there is a perilous impact on personality which has 
become the deep concern of education. Dr. Menninger says, ‘The buzzsaws 
of reality can get mighty rough for any of us.” “Any of us” comes close to 
the heart of democracy, its every person. The democratic faith in the individual 
human being has led education to realize that the growing, developing child is 
conditioned by his mental and emotional health quite as much as by his 
physical health and intellectual capacity. 

The teacher is at the heart of this problem, the key to its solution. As 
the student, especially the adolescent, must adjust to a world children have not 
experienced before, the teacher must be more fully qualified to meet his needs 
through her own continuing growth. She must have competencies not pre- 
viously required of her; in the content fields that are her special domain, 
in skills of teaching, and especially in understanding each child as a whole 
personality, behaving as he does out of causes she must learn to recognize and 
to deal with. A teacher needs to be a “whole” personality herself if she is to 
keep these competing influences in balance and maintain an atmosphere that 
is constructive and happy 

Greater pressures on children and teachers bring greater demands for help 
from qualified supervision. “Qualified” supervision in turn is stepped up over 
that which was expected a decade ago. Improved teaching, the end of good 
supervision, calls for leadership in subject content which is broader in scope, 
within a matrix of interrelationships far beyond traditional subject lines; 
leadership which sees learning not as valued for its own sake, but rather for 
its service to living; leadership which exemplifies good teaching and knows 
how to improve teaching; and, basic to all, leadership which recognizes that 
it is the whole teacher who is teaching moment by moment and that per- 
sonality is the first concern of the one designated to be of service to her. 
If the supervisor is to succeed in helping teachers to improve their teaching, he 
must place at the very foundation of his purpose and function a concern for the 
well-being of those with whom he works in a supervisory relationship. Super- 
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vision involves content and method; it involves co-ordination of activities; 
it involves administration; but under all, and determining ways in which all 
these ends shall be approached, is an undergirding sense of the unique value 
of each person involved. A consciousness of the worth of personality calls 
for free communication—a two-way flow of confidence and understanding 
which is the seedbed of good human relations. The flowering of personality 
is nurtured by good supervision: ‘the discovery and use of unique talents; the 
fullest expression of creative powers; and the responsible assumption of 
sharing in shaping conditions for better living.” 

The first stage for good human relations in supervision is the recognition, 
by all involved, of the legal authority given to the supervisor by administrative 
appointment. Administration thus implements the need for trained leader- 
ship by selecting qualified personnel and by defining duties and responsibilities 
for improvement in a given area. 

The second stage in the authority which accrues to good supervision is not 
given, but earned—a psychological authority, as it were. A supervisor who 
knows less about his subject area than his teachers will not receive their whole- 
hearted loyalty. The supervisor who may know content but is insensitive to the 
personal needs of his co-workers will also fail to win the full measure of 
co-operation necessary to healthful professional improvement. The supervisor 
who merits acceptance as a leader does so by his competence in his field and 
quite as much by his skill in human relations, by the understanding, respect, 
and liking he has for the teachers with whom he works and they for him. 
Again, quoting Dr. Menninger in his concern for mental health for every 
person, “In a very broad way we must learn how to love people. . . .” 

It is encouraging to see the concept of empathy being applied to the treat- 
ment of human relations in the popular press. Those in the field of music 
have long recognized the peculiar relation of empathy, the closeness of identi- 
fication of the person with the music to which he responds. He in a sense 
becomes the music, the music becomes part of him. The supervisor finds the 
same kind of relationship operating when he communicates with a teacher. 
He does not look on at her as a clinical case, nor does he merely sympathize 
with her. Rather he perceives as she perceives, feels as she feels, as far as is 
humanly possible. Through such an identification there develops a faith in 
each other, a confidence in working out problems together, rather than a 
process of judging and being judged. 

The supervisory incident is the focus of good human relations. An air of 
good will welcomes the supervisor upon entering the classroom. An easy 
introduction makes certain that a friend has arrived and establishes the concept 
that all are working together on the job at hand. The visitor is made welcome 
to come in on any part of the activity, encouraging questidn or suggestion by 
student, teacher, or supervisor. Suggesting a helpful or experimental procedure 
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at the moment of need solves a problem then and illuminates a principle 
which is applicable in many situations. Finally, no group should be left 
without commendation for som accomplishment with a consequent sense of 
pride. Where mutual confidence exists, the supervisor is never loathe to 
acknowledge indebtedness to children or teacher, nor is the teacher's position 
of authority weakened by co-operative participation. 

The secret of success in the supervisory situation lies in the ability to analyze 
what is being taught, what is being learned, and the nature of the teacher's 
motivations. 

To be able to discern the action and motivation patterns of teachers, or 
of any persons for whom we are educationally responsible, we can draw on a 
wealth of research in the study of personality. Dr. Shelton’s studies on the 
varieties of temperament have value for us. The socio-cultural influences affect 
attitudes. The findings of psycho-analysis and psychiatry are important, and 
recent studies in psychology all help us to understand human beings better. 

Dr. Shelton’s three types of biologically determined temperament have also 
found their way into popular magazine writing. The endomorph may be 
loosely characterized as the “fat man’ type, fond of good food and good 
companionship, outgoing and easygoing. The ectomorph is slight of build, 
operates intellectually and on nervous energy. The mesomorph is the athletic 
type whose muscles are his characteristic guide to action. Obviously, such an 
oversimplified classification overlooks the complex interactions of varying kinds 
and degrees of characteristics which these researches have found. Neverthe- 
less, they help us to recognize certain patterns of action. 

The sociologist, next, would have us take into account the socio-cultural 
influences operating in community life and shaping personality “Elmtown's 
Youth” puts the case, pointing out as an illustration the attitude of middle- 
class teachers toward students who do not conform to these ways. 

The psycho-analyst and psychiatrist warn us to be aware of drives that result 
in personalities that are self-directive or adaptive or submissive or defiant, or 
unadjusted. Such knowledge helps us to recognize subtle motivations and to 
distinguish between healthy, realistic outgoing reactions, and those which 
have the individual at their mercy. The supervisor needs this knowledge if 
for no other reason than to know when he should stop trying to help a dis- 
turbed individual and let him get what he needs from a trained psychiatrist. 

Lastly, the bio-psychologists are bringing forth new evidence on ways of 
learning, which were stated long since by Charles Pierce and William James 
and newly affirmed under the concept enunciated by Harold Rugg, Viola Brody, 
and others as feeling-through body-response. The whole organism learns, and 
personality is affected by unique operating patterns of sensation, perception, 
intellection, volition, and emotion. 
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The so-called special fields call for recognition of the differences in learning 
processes between those in the areas of discursive thought and those areas 
such as music and art which deal directly with the expression of feeling. It 
is not enough to dismiss behavior by asserting, “Oh, she’s just temperamental.” 
Supervision should understand how such sensitivity operates, if it is to be a 
constructive, creative force and not a destructive influence 

No matter how informed the supervisor may be in all these fields or how 
aware he is of the complex causes of behavior, he dismisses them all from his 
thinking in meeting a teacher, being merely sensitive and responsive to her 
feelings, in genuine friendliness. Desirable changes can best be induced where 
such a friendliness holds, although persuasion and even coercion—the methods 
of democracy—may need to be invoked. But a genuine friendliness will still 
be present where mutual confidence exists. 

The human relations in group processes require still greater supervisory 
patience and skill. Probably the greatest difficulty here is with the supervisor 
as he faces the necessity of withholding himself from directing decisions, 
which will be of real value to the degree that they are co-operatively achieved 

When it comes down to cases, how can the supervisor make his acts square 
with his philosophy? Much has been made recently of supervisory visits being 
made only ‘on call.” A supervisor worthy of his responsibility knows who 
need him, and, where mutual confidence has been established by his genuine 
ability and desire to serve, he finds his ‘‘calls’’ limited only by his available 
time. The teacher who prefers not to be noticed, or disturbed, is even more 
in need of his help, his honesty and courage, and his sense of responsibility. 
The teacher who says, “I’m not putting myself out for anything I don't have 
to do—I'm going to save myself, may well be asked, “Save yourself for 
what?" Such a teacher may find, as many have, that spending herself for and 
with children has brought returns in a joy undreamed of, in the excitement 
she and her children find in increasing their achievement many-fold 

The supervisor needs to realize that his influence is not limited to any 
kind of individual or type of teacher. It is not a one-to-one relationship but 
rather a far-reaching, all-embracing dynamic force. When, as the result of 
fine experiences, a supervisor hears such expressions of appreciation as “We 
like you and we believe you like us. We hope you won't change,” it matters 
not that those from whom they come are different in religion, race, or ethnic 
origins. 

Over a period of years of work with a loved and trusted supervisor, teachers 
who are members of minority groups gain confidence through the recognition 
they receive. Every human being has basic needs for achievement, accomplish 


ment, success, recognition, and reward. The supervisor who knows that has 


a unique opportunity for meeting those needs. This does not mean that he 
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exploits the special talents of any one group, but that all are given opportuni- 
ties to realize their potentialities and to utilize their gifts in the best service 
of the entire community 

The supervisor who is sensitive to the needs of all the teachers and all 
the children of all the people will assist them to participate in and to take 
advantage of the educational and cultural opportunities which the community 
offers—symphony concerts, national festivals, community celebrations 

In closing, let us state some essential supervisory tasks, from the point of 
view of human relations. The supervisor, as a consultant, should 

Be competent in all phases of leadership 

Yield leadership to anyone more competent at any point Leadership has 
been defined as being the function of anyone able to advance the common 
purpose 

Exercise patience, skill, and selflessness in the development of group 
processes 

Be guide, counselor, friend, and conscience for his teachers, using per- 
suasion, or even coercion, if the discipline of the cause necessitates it. 

Offer therapeutic aid, but not pseudo-psychiatric treatment 

Stand between the teacher and undue stress and strain 

Work co-operatively with the principal in solving teachers’ problems 

Rejoice when a teacher grows beyond the need for supervision in her 
own fulfilment as a teacher and a person. 

The building of a unity of spirit and pride through the years is not some- 
thing that just happens. It comes rather out of a common confidence in a 
job well done; a recognition throughout the community of the value of its 
school program; by conscious, constant planning by all concerned toward 
clearer understanding of purposes, and with leadership recognized wherever 
leadership can be freed to advance the common cause. In such an atmosphere 
each person, child, teacher, consultant, administrator, board member, and patron 
can be truly himself, to the glory of the way of life to which we give our 
devotion. Where such a state of affairs exists, one might venture to claim 


that vision and leadership by whomever exercised is worthy of its hire. 
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Operation World Friendship 


JESSIE L. SKALA 


ie YOUR school has not yet participated in the American Field Service 
Student Exchange Program, you're really missing something! Take it from 
one who has been host to over one hundred European exchange students, 
teacher to ten of them, and foster mother to five. It's an experience a school 
and community cannot afford to pass up. If a school could realize the thrill 
of satisfaction that comes from contact with these teenage ambassadors of 
good will, if it could estimate the lift it gives both faculty and student body— 
in fact, the entire educational program—it would waste no time sending in a 
request to the American Field Service to become a part of this functional, 
intercultural program. 

One hundred thirteen East 30th Street, New York City, is a small unpre- 
tentious brick building. Thousands pass it every day but pay it little or no 
heed. Yet within this narrow, old structure, there is daily being enacted an 
international drama more thrilling than any drama being produced just around 
the corner on Broadway. This exciting structure houses the American Field 
Service, an organization founded in 1914 as a volunteer ambulance service 
carrying thousands of wounded in World War I. In service again in World 
War II with the Allied Armies and serving the needs of men of many nation- 
alities and beliefs, it conceived the idea of a peacetime program which would 
further the basic friendship which exists among all men. 

The American Field Service, or AFS as it is commonly called, today is a 
non-profit organization whose sole purpose is the furthering of understanding 
and good will among the peoples of the world. It carries out this purpose 
by bringing teenage students from approximately fifteen countries in Europe 
to study in American schools and to live in American families and communi- 
ties for a year. Its peacetime program actually began in 1947 when it brought 
seventeen European youngsters to this*country. This year four hundred fifty- 
three sailed to our shores, representing eighteen countries. 

Heading this great intercultural movement is Stephen Galatti, one-time 
successful broker, who last year gave up his business career in order to devote 
full time to this experiment in practical democracy. He and his staff at “113” 
are a most unique combination. Hours mean nothing to these employees who 
actually do many jobs not called for in the line of duty. They are linguists, 
counselors, cooks, psychiatrists, teachers, correspondents—in fact, they are 
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called upon to perform any and all tasks which make for the happiness of 
every boy and every girl who passes through their hands. The writer has a 
hunch that the pay checks of the staff mean very little. Theirs is truly a labor 
of love. No red tape is in evidence in their run-down, antiquated, but highly 
efficient headquarters. One visit to the “shrine” makes the most hardened 
isolationist catch the spark and become a confirmed rooter for this “interna- 
tional” team. 

The youngsters who come to the United States on AFS Scholarships are 
selected from among many applicants from many schools in Europe. All 
candidates are hand-picked by the Minister of Education of each country. 
Empasis is placed on qualities of character, leadership, scholarship, a fluent 
knowledge of English, and a genuine desire to know democracy as it is lived 
in the United States. After close screening and personal interviews by an 
AFS representative and the cultural personnel of the American Embassies, a 
list is composed and sent to New York. The final selection takes place in a 
small “cubby hole’ known as Mr. Galatti’s office. 

The AFS is dependent upon the community to find homes for these stu- 
dents, but the final choice is made by headquarters. A student must live with 
the same family for one year. The foster parents exercise the same authority 
over him as they do over their own children. The parents, too, are responsible 
for giving him the understanding and affection that all teenagers require. 
The family receives no remuneration for the upkeep of the student. Care is 
also taken to place the child in an American family. This is understandable 
inasmuch as the student is here to learn to speak the English language more 
fluently and to study American customs. It is mandatory that the exchange 
student be placed in a family which practices the same religion as he. 

The school plays a major role in the life of the exchangee. School districts 
waive all tuition and book fees. The youngster is placed in the grade closest 
to his age group. Because he frequently excels in languages, science, and 
mathematics—subjects which he has studied so very intensively in his own 
school—he usually enrolls here in English and the social studies (not to 
forget driver education!). Extracurricular activities fascinate him. Quite fre- 
quently he is made an honorary member of the student council and often 
holds office in various other clubs. Understanding, sympathetic teachers and 
classmates play an enormous part in his educational development. 

In 1950 the AFS program became an exchange program in the true sense 
of the word. Because of economic conditions in Europe following World 
War Il, it had been necessary for the program to function as a one-way 
proposition; that is, only the Europeans came here. Since that date, how- 
ever, approximately 700 American high-school students have traveled to 
Europe under the auspices of the American Field Service Summer Program. 

A candidate for the summer program must be at least sixteen years old by 
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June of the year he applies. His school must also be participating in bringing 
over an exchange student from Europe. It is imperative that he have a good 
academic record and be a member of the junior or senior class, but juniors are 
preferred. His health, his personality, and his ability to get along with 
people of all ages are very important factors in his being chosen for the 
summer scholarship. The candidate must likewise have the ability to adapt 
himself to different situations. Maturity and a sense of serious responsibility 
for the purposes of the summer exchange program are all important, as is 
the requirement that he must have had two years of a foreign language. 

Homes in Europe are found for the American students by AFS committees 
composed of ‘‘returnees’’—those foreign students who have studied for one 
year in the United States and have returned home. The European host families 
are carefully screened. They offer their hospitality to the American exchangees 
because of their belief in the purposes of the program. At least one member 
of the household must be able to speak the English language. The European 
foster parents, like the American foster parents, receive no financial assistance. 
They differ, however, in that they provide room and board for our students 
during a summer period of only six or seven weeks; the American foster 
parents care for the European exchange student for one year. 

The minimum cost to a community for bringing these teenage ambassadors 
is $650 each. To send one of our students abroad for the summer costs $415 
Broken down, this money represents ocean travel, U. S. travel, chaperonage 
expense, orientation period, insurance, field trips, arrival and departure care, 
and administration here and abroad 

Participating communities and schools throughout the country use varied 
and unique methods to raise funds for the AFS project. For example, the 
writer's community, a small town called Lawrence Park, located five miles east 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, has formed a Citizen's Committee for the express pur- 
pose of raising funds to bring two Europeans to our country and to send two 
Lawrence Park High School juniors to Europe. This project represents a total 
annual cost of $1,800. Actually, the amount might be $2,300, but until the 
present, Lawrence Park High School's exchangees have paid half their own 
expenses. Next year, however, our community hopes to be able to bear the 
entire cost. 

Service clubs, churches, the school, and other community agencies con- 
tribute to the cause by sponsoring a series of projects such as the taking over 
of a local drive-in theatre for two evenings, handling the fodd and pop 
concession at the local General Electric Company's Annual Field Day, soliciting 
advertising space in programs, compiling a patron's list, and sponsoring a 
house-to-house Tag Day. The exchangees themselves assist the fund by the 
contributions they frequently receive for the numerous talks they give through- 


out Erie and vicinity. 
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At the conclusion of the exchangee’s stay in America, his life becomes an 
especially active one. Usually, his American high school makes him an honorary 
member of the senior class, thereby providing him with all the thrills and 
excitement accompanying the graduation period. Three weeks before he 
terminates: his year's residence in the United States, he is the guest of the 
AFS and scores of other American communities on a 4,000-mile bus tour. This 
educational trip is a most fitting climax to the year's experience in America. 
AFS headquarters is a beehive of activity when these trips, which originated 
in various sections of the country, terminate; and the exchangees meet in 
New York for briefing before their return to Europe and for an evaluation 
of their stay. It is a stirring sight to watch these youngsters chattering excitedly 
in the only common language they know—English. During the bus trip, long 
and lasting friendships are often formed. Here we see positive evidence that 
nations can get along peaceably together; and, best of all, these potential 
leaders are aware of it! 

People often inquire if the European young people are hard to handle. The 
answer is a very definite no. They are no better and no worse than our own 
teenagers. A kind word, a sympathetic smile, and a spark of humor goes a 
long way in providing them with the necessary feeling of security. Patience, 
too, must be practiced during the first few months of their stay. It is no easy 
task to attempt to rationalize with our own children concerning the need of 
an occasional vegetable in their almost steady diet of meat, coke, milkshakes, 
and candy. Just try explaining that to a bright, eager-eyed, “sweets-loving” 
young European. Or try to avoid the pleading in his eyes when you shut off 
the television set at 10:00 P.M. on a school night and point a rigid finger in 
the general direction of the bedroom. Basically, people are the same the 
world over, and teenagers are uncannily so. 

The AFS program is strongly endorsed by the United States Department of 
State. In fact, several years ago, impressed by this experiment in the promotion 
of world peace, the State Department began to defray a major portion of the 
expense necessary to transport German and Austrian students to the United 
States. General Eisenhower, now President of the United States of America, 
once said that if the AFS experiment were carried far enough, it would be 
“an effective agent in combatting totalitarian propaganda and will help eliminate 
the misunderstandings that promote conflict.” The desire for world peace is 
not a new idea It has been in the minds and hearts of freedom-loving peoples 
for centuries. The American Field Service Program is, however, a concrete, 
workable example of what can be accomplished when nations work together 
and understand each other. It agrees whole-heartedly with the very ancient 
and beautiful Sanskrit quotation: ‘“Walk together, talk together, O ye peoples 
of the earth; then and only then shall ye have peace.” 











Group Living in Hawaii's Public 
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YAMADA slipped quickly into his seat in Miss Blanche Holli- 
day's eleventh-grade English-social studies class just before closing time on 
Thursday. “Our student council meeting ran overtime,” he whispered to 
Angeline Gouveia sitting across from him. "We were working out plans to 
ship the ten thousand gift packages to West Germany. There isn’t going to 
be time to take this up in class today. I'll ask Miss Holliday to begin with it 
tomorrow.” 

Room 37 (Miss Holliday’s class) is one of sixty-three such classes in this 
2,200-pupil senior high school in Honolulu. During the previous year, the 
student council had discussed the need to do something about the welfare of 
other people in the world. A plan was made to prepare gift packages of useful 
items to be sent to the high-school students in West Germany. 

Donald's class had been very much interested in this project. Perhaps there 
was a reason. Miss Nancy Tseu, their tenth-grade English-social studies teacher, 
had been the fortunate recipient of one of the Ford Foundation Fellowships 
two years before. Part of her year away had been spent in Europe where 
she had learned firsthand of the needs of people who were trying to recover 
from war devastation. Learning more about different parts of the world was 
so exciting to Miss Tseu that she requested and was granted an exchange 
teaching position in Illinois. Into her place came Miss Holliday from Illinois 
who was the teacher of the eleventh grade mentioned above. 

Blanche Holliday was becoming fairly well adjusted in her new environment. 
During her first two months of teaching in Hawaii she had had a difficult time 
learning to pronounce the names of pupils in her three double-period English- 
social studies classes: three classes with an average of thirty-six pupils each. 
Angeline and Donald were not difficult names for her, but Hideyuki Kobash- 





Cecil Dotts is Director of Secondary Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Territory of Hawaii; Andrew In is Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu; and Daniel Noda is Consultant in Economic Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Territory of Hawaii. The point of view developed 
and the activities described in this article are, in the opinion of the authors, typical of 
what happens in Hawaii's public schools. The activities mentioned here have actually 
happened in Hawaii, not in any one school but in different schools. Names of persons 
and places have been changed. 
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igawa, Guillarmo Gorospe, Ah Kong Fat Ng, Waialeale Wakinekona were. 
Each of the pupils who bore those names represented a different ethnic group. 
Because such a variety of racial ancestry was new to her, Miss Holliday made 
a survey of the backgrounds of her 108 teenagers and found approximately 
the following distribution: 45 per cent Japanese, 22 per cent part-Hawaiian, 
11 per cent Filipino, 5 per cent Chinese, 5 per cent Portuguese, 3 per cent 
Hawaiian, 2 per cent Puerto Rican, one per cent other Caucasian,’ and 6 per 
cent all others. 

Citizenship, however, was a different matter. All the 108 pupils of Room 37 
were United States citizens except one. He was Sadao Watanabe, born in 
Japan who had come to Hawaii three years ago. Because he studied English 
before coming to Hawaii, only his pronunciation revealed that he had not 
lived long in the Islands. 

It wasn’t easy for Miss Holliday to trace the ancestry of her pupils. She 
found that because the school system was emphasizing likenesses rather than 
differences, facts about ancestry had been eliminated from school records. The 
change in record forms was made in 1948. The last available report, that of 
December 1947, indicated about the same racial distribution that Miss Holliday 
now found in her classes, except for one notable difference. Whereas ‘other 
Caucasians” were 4.8 per cent of the total public school enrollment in Hawaii, 
there was less than one per cent in her classes. 

Miss Holliday sought for the cause of the difference between her classes and 
the Territory as a whole and found it in the “English Standard” school system. 
In the mid-1920's a few public schools were established which admitted only 
pupils who could speak the English language fluently. This meant that in those 
schools the population was mostly Caucasians who came from homes in which 
English is spoken fluently. It resulted in enrollment of most of the “other 
Caucasians” in the English Standard schools. The 1949 legislature decreed the 
abolition of this discriminatory “Standard” system one grade a year, starting 
with the first grade, so that this system will be eliminated in a few years. 

Hawaii was a mew experience to Miss Holliday in many ways. Before 
coming on this exchange position, she had a vague idea that the population 
was cosmopolitan, but knew little else about it. Moreover, she had entertained 
some fear that the people here would be so “different” that she might not be 
able to understand them. This fear was quickly dissipated. In fact, she said 
to Phyllis Chang, a fellow teacher, “My pupils are so much like the ones back 
in Illinois that, after being here only two months, I am beginning to forget 
that most of their grandparents and some of their parents were born in another 
country.” 





“Other Caucasian” is a term used in Hawaii differentiating the “Haoles” from the 
Portuguese and the Spanish who were brought in as plantation laborers. The term “Haole” 
originally meant foreigner but now means Anglo-Saxon. 
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Fortunately, Miss Holliday had learned to respect racial differences. before 
she came to Hawaii. Her interest in the ancestry of her pupils sprang partly 
out of curiosity but more from her desire to learn how to use cultural contribu- 
tions in cartrying on the classroom work. As she studied and planned, she 
renewed her knowledge of the history of the Islands. 

The pupils in the school, like most of the population, were descendants of 
immigrants. The original inhabitants of Hawaii were Polynesians who probably 
first settled here about 1300 A.D. Nearly all the others came during and after 
the eighteenth century. The parents of most of Hawaii's present population of 
481,000 came, or were brought here, for employment on sugar or pineapple 
plantations. Besides those who were actually employed on plantations, there 
were, of course, others who made their homes in Hawaii. The first missionaries 
came in 1820. Many traders from trading vessels reached the Islands and 
remained to live here. The armed services have contributed a large number, 
especially in recent years. 

In 1852 when sugar plantations were expanding, laborers were needed. 
The first to come were 300 Chinese. Many other groups from other nations 
followed. By 1890 there were 90,000 people in Hawaii made up predominantly 
of the following ancestries: 41,000 Hawaiian, 15,000 Chinese, 12,000 Japanese, 
9,000 Portuguese, 4,000 other Caucasians. The last “wave’’ of immigration 
started in 1906 when the first Filipinos were brought in.? 

The language spoken in most of the homes is sometimes the native language 
of the parents, or English, but more often it is what is known in Hawaii as 
“pidgin.” That is a combination and a corruption of many languages. It has 
developed out of the need for communication, experienced by people who do 
not have a common language. By using both English and pidgin, pupils can 
often understand each other better than they can understand their parents. 
This is especially true with parents who came from the Orient. 

Intermarriage among the racial groups started early. This resulted in a 
steadily decreasing number of Hawaiians with a corresponding increase in the 
number of part-Hawaiians. Population estimates now show the following: 
July 1, 1940—Hawaiians, 14,359 and part-Hawaiians, 50,470; July 1, 1951— 
Hawaiians, 12,793 and part-Hawaiians, 77,890. To the teacher from Illinois, 
the discovery that an increasing number of pupils are a mixture of two or 
more races was most interesting. She recalled the following statement by an 
authority on race relations: ‘In Hawaii, the immigrant groups of different color, 
mainly Oriental, have not been set apart, like the American Negroes, but have 
been kept separate one from the other like the European immigrant groups on 
the mainland. And it is because the European immigrant groups on the main- 
land eventually merge with the wider population that it is possible to predict 





*Kuykendall and Day. Hawaii: A History, pp. 97, 157, 212. 
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that the Oriental immigrant groups too will also finally disappear in the general 
population in Hawaii.’"* 

Miss Holliday found that the members of her three English-social studies 
classes come mostly from homes of the middle and the lower income groups. 
Their parents make their livings as small storekeepers; clerks’ in stores; em- 
ployees in small factories, service industries, and warehouses; and civilian 
employees of the military units at Fort Shafter and Pearl Harbor. 

Religion is part of every culture and so Miss Holliday wanted to know how 
her students and their families relate themselves to God. She found that there 
has not been a survey of religious beliefs in Hawaii for more than fifty years 
and that it is difficult to discover the religious affiliations of the pupils. 
Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians are likely to be Protestants, Catholics, Mormons, 
or to have no religious affiliation. The Portuguese, Puerto Ricans, and the 
Filipinos usually belong to the Catholic Church. The “other Caucasians’’ tend 
to be Protestants or to have no church affiliation. The Chinese and Japanese 
immigrants were largely Buddhists, Shintoists, or followers of Confucius, but 
the young people are tending to make their own decisions concerning religion. 

Donald Yamada, with whom this article began, is president of his class 
of thirty-six pupils and is very much interested in school activities. He serves 
as the representative of his class on the student council. This school organiza- 
tion, which has developed over a period of years, gives Donald an opportunity 
to learn to lead as well as to represent his class. The English-social studies class 
is the political unit of pupil participation in the management of the school. 
It is the center in which learning about the problems of the school and how 
to solve them go on all the time.* Each such class organizes committees which 
are responsible for working on the problems of the school and the classroom. 
For instance, three of the important committees are (1) World Relations, 
(2) Community Relations, and (3) Guidance. Each classroom has these com- 
mittees, from which representatives are sent to over-all school committees 
which co-ordinate the activities for each respective area of work. 

The project to send gifts to West Germany, which the student council had 
been discussing when this article began, is only one of the kinds of activities 
carried on by Hawaii's secondary schools. There are many others. For example, 
one student council organization, through its World Relations Committee, 
conducts drives to raise $15 a month to support an adopted child in France. 
The same school also contributes CARE packages, has an annual clothing drive 
for war-torn countries, and collects books and school supplies for needy chil- 
dren in other lands. These activities are practical ways to develop concern for 
others, even for those in distant countries. 





*Bernhard L. Hormann. “Race Relations in Hawaii.” Printed in All About Hawaii. 


1962, p. 131. 
*McKinley High School PTA Handbook, p. 6. 
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Donald called the class meeting to order in Room 37 at the beginning of the English- 
social studies period on Friday. “At our meeting of the student council yesterday,” he 
said, “we were asked to review with you the organization and function of the student 
council. Glenn Caluag, student body prexy, summarized our discussion by saying that 
the council co-ordinates the thinking of all the students and carries out their decisions. 
Unless each class refers its problems to the council and discusses problems referred back 
to it by the council, the council cannot do its job. Mary Kawelo, will you explain this 
more fully?” 

Mary readily assented and in her talk emphasized that a workable organization had 
been set up for the council. She ended with, “Although I do not represent this class, 
as chairman of the over-all School Guidance Committee, I am a member of the council. 
All of us who are council members meet regularly during the extended period.5 At 
that time the council plans and carries out its work. Our class works with the council 
plans and carries out its work. Our class works with the council by meeting once a week 
for about thirty minutes during our English-social studies period. Since we are all 
members of classroom committees, everyone has an opportunity to take part. Then Donald 
picked up the story with, “The school has provided a practical school council setup, 
with a teacher who spends nearly all of each day as the adviser. She sees that student 
activities are related to those of the school administration and the PTA. Furthermore, 
this plan guards against too many absences from our regular class sessions. Most of the 
time that we give to student activities is either during our study periods or outside of 
school hours.” 

Miss Holliday was impressed with the faculty of her school. Just as many 
Malihinis (newcomers) do, she sat in her first faculty meeting very conscious 
of race. “Is Mr. George (the principal) a Haole?” (of Caucasian descent) she 
asked Mrs. Wright (herself a Haole married to a Hawaiian). “No. I think 
he is Chinese-German-Hawaiian. But really, it has been so long since I have 
thought of it that I don’t remember for sure.” 

Mrs. Harada was chairman of the meeting for that day since she was in 
charge of the program worked out by the faculty planning committee before 
school started. “Margaret Ho will explain our suggestions for faculty meetings 
this year,” she said. “Then we will decide what procedure to follow.” 
Throughout this first meeting Miss Holliday noticed that the faculty worked 
well together. She observed that the faculty was made up of a large percentage 
of teachers of Japanese and Chinese ancestry, but that nearly all the racial 
groups of the islands were represented. Jim Freitas (Portuguese) was the 
shop teacher. Fred Cariaga (Filipino) was speech and dramatics teacher. 
Edmund Brown (the son of one of the first Negro families of Hawaii) was 
physical director and head football coach. The music teacher and choral direc- 
tor was Lorna Ahuana (Hawaiian-Chinese). 

When, later in the month, the faculty party was planned, Miss Holliday was 
already accustomed to the interracial and intercultural environment in Hawaii. 
The party was held at the somewhat exclusive Fortune Club which, until 





*A regular period is extended 30 to 40 minutes on certain days to permit pupils to be 
excused for student activities. This is a study period for those who remain in the room. 
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recently, had admitted only Haoles to membership. One of the Haole faculty 
members who had been influential in having the discriminatory ruling annulled, 
purposely arranged for the faculty party to take place at the club. “You are 
helping to. speed up progress in Hawaii,” he said to the faculty after it had 
voted to accept his suggestion to use the exclusive club for their social function. 
“Hawaii has demonstrated, probably more than any other place in the world,” 
he continued, “that people can live and work happily together, regardless of 
race. But we certainly are not perfect. We all know that there is some preju- 
dice and some discrimination. The more we find ways of bringing people 
together, the sooner we can break down prejudice. Our party at the club 
will help.” 

The parents of the pupils in Miss Holliday’s classes, except for racial 
ancestry, are very much like those in any American community. They are 
interested in civic, social, and political affairs. They want to “make a life” 
as well as “make a living” for their famiiles. 

Community living in Hawaii is similar to that in other parts of the United 
States, except that few places have as great a diversity of racial ancestry. Until 
recent years “top” positions in industry were held by Haoles from the United 
States mainland and from Northern Europe. Recently, however, other racial 
groups have been moving into some of these positions. 


During the last fifteen years there has been a significant change in leadership 
in Hawaii's schools. The Haoles still predominate but there have been the 
following changes from Haoles to “other than Haoles” in the principalships: 
junior and senior high schools together, 76 per cent Haoles in 1938 contrast 
with 64 per cent in 1954. The greatest change has been in the senior high 
schools: 94 per cent Haoles in 1938, with 62 per cent in 1954. For the first 
time in the history of Hawaii, the chairman of Hawaii's one school board is 
a man of Japanese ancestry, a dentist by profession. He is acclaimed by all 
racial groups for his outstanding democratic leadership. The point of view 
often expressed now is that it is not the ancestry but civic consciousness and 
the understanding of democratic values and procedures which must be the 
determining factors in selecting our leaders. 

Politics has always been of interest to the Hawaiians, part-Hawaiians, Haoles, 
and Portuguese and until recently they have held most of the elective positions. 
The Chinese and Japanese, however, are rapidly moving into some of the top 
positions. The president of the Territorial Senate is of Japanese ancestry and 
the speaker of the House is Chinese. However, there is very little racial bloc 
voting. Both the Republicans and the Democrats have active party organiza- 
tions in Hawaii, and all racial groups are represented in both. 

Social activities are varied. All the racial groups have their own social 
activities, but all races also participate in many interracial social activities. For 
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instance, all of the thirty-five Lions clubs of Hawaii are interracial and all the 
races of Hawaii are represented in both their memberships and their leadership. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article attempts to describe some of the ideals and practices of demo- 
cratic group living in the secondary schools of Hawaii. In presenting this 
description, it has been necessary to go into the background of Hawaii's popu- 
lation. Most of the people who live here, or their ancestors, came because 
they wanted a better life. Hawaii needed them and a large percentage of 
those who came have remained and love Hawaii. 

Schools in Hawaii are organized so that pupils can live and work well 
together. All pupils are admitted to all schools, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. There are two exceptions which tend to separate some of our pupil 
population from the rest: (1) about eighteen per cent of the children attend 
private schools; (2) a small percentage still attend ‘‘English-Standard” schools, 
admittance to which is based on ability to speak the English language. 

Hawaii's Commissioners of Public Instruction (there is but one school board 
for all public schools of Hawaii) in 1952 adopted, as part of its over-all policy 
statement, the following: 

Constructive relationships with one's fellowmen require not Only sound religious and 
moral values, but also an understanding of how people and nations are different and yet 
dependent on each other. 

The public schools shall teach that progress comes from working together toward 
common goals and from understanding that people in the community, the nation, and 
the world must depend on each other. 

The schools must bring about understanding and respect for individual differences 
in ability, appearances, wealth, and opinion. Pupils must be led to appreciate that our 
nation is made better by this wide difference and would be poorer if each person were 
forced to be like his neighbor. 

The aim shall be to build within the pupil an ambition to co-operate in the work 
and responsibilities of his various groups to the best of his ability. 

This policy statement sets the human relations goals for our schools. More 
specific objectives carry these goals into the classrooms. For instance, the 
social studies guide, published in September, 1954, includes the following: 
Grade 7—''. . . to lay the foundation for a wholesome school life . . . To 
develop understanding of and respect for similarities and differences in re- 
ligions, customs, and habits of people in other parts of the world”; Grade 8— 
“To develop acceptable moral and social attitudes in human relationships 
through the study of United States history and through active participation in 
class, school, and community activities.” Similar statements are included for 


grades 9 through 12. 
Much has been done in Hawaii to improve human relations. Class distinc- 
tions as well as racial distinctions are gradually breaking down. During the 
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years when laborers were being brought to Hawaii, the new arrivals were 
considered “‘lower class.'" With an adequate labor supply in recent years, this 
influx of ‘lower class” people has been discontinued and we are becoming 
more and more alike. 

Hawaii's schools do not teach a unit on “intercultural relations.’ Such a 
unit would have little meaning, since it would tend to compartmentalize the 
child's thinking. Actually, what happens is that many times throughout the 
pupil's educational experience the cultural contributions of the different races 
are brought to his attention. This is done through programs and discussions 
in the school. For instance, for many years schools have held May Day cele- 
brations in which the many cultures of people throughout the world are pre- 
sented through pageant and song. Such community events as “Aloha Week,” 
held each October, contribute to understanding the different cultures. 

Hawaii's pupils live and think American. They live in non-segregated com- 
munities. They think of Hawaii as an integral part of the United States, 
though separated by two thousand miles of water. They are usually more eager 
to see the USA mainland than they are to see Japan, China, or the Philippine 
Islands from which most of their immediate ancestors came. They want state- 
hood, not independence or commonwealth status. 

Members of the different racial groups are moving into positions of leader- 
ship in Hawaii. Whereas Haoles tended to monopolize the top positions in 
the past, now all racial groups are represented. 

Much more can be done. Actually, as we consider what is possible, the 
process of learning how to live and work together is just beginning. We can 
hope that the unique qualities of the different cultures in Hawaii will survive 
and provide a most interesting and commendable example to the rest of the 
world. 

Our secondary schools play a very important role in this process. We must 
learn more about drawing out the best qualities in everyone and using those 
qualities for the good of all. What we need to do more is to practice the 
democratic ideals instead of just to talk about them. 

The 1953 annual of McKinley High School, The Black and Gold, was 
developed around the theme of race relations. The following poem written by 
Freda Nishimura, a McKinley student, is printed in the Foreword of the 1953 
annual. It expresses, in the language of a student whose ancestors came from 
the Orient, a hope—an ideal which Hawaii can continually strive to attain. It 
serves as a fitting ending for this article on group living in the public secondary 
schools of Hawaii. 


Bronze, steel figures of Hawaiians, 
Rich, mellow gold of Orientals, 
Silver-white metal of Caucasians, 
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A tinge of reddish copper, signifying the Indian race, 

The strong iron will of European peoples, 

An element of dazzling magnesium, 

Symbolizing the radiant courage of Asiatic races, 

Significant carbon, reminiscent of the dark African race; 
Contrasting hues and tints, ideas, ways, faiths, aad beliefs, 
Principles, natures, characteristics, habits, species, and backgrounds; 
All bubbling and mixing, uniting, blending, 

Stirring, mingling, joining, adjusting, associating fraternally ; 
Forming a cosmopolitan mass and molten alloys of genuine brotherhood. 
What produces the glowing magnetism, 

What draws heterogeneous races together? 

Love and understanding, dissolving all forms of fear and hate, 
Such are the elements of everlasting harmony. 




















Bibliography on Human 


Relations Education 
SAAL D. LESSER 


iw need for human relations education is critical. An increasing number 
of educators are coming to this realization and are seeking to provide within 
the curriculum opportunities for the development of a deeper understanding 
of man’s relation to man. To fill the needs of forward-looking educators, 
human relations agencies are providing consultant services to school systems, 
assistance to in-service education classes, and co-operation in summer workshop 
activities. Private agencies are serving a distinctive educational function 
through the development of materials suitable for teacher reference and class- 
room use. The specialized resources of personnel and materials which human 
relations agencies provide are not generally duplicated by state and national 
educational bodies. A list of major human relations agencies is appended. 

The following annotated bibliography has been divided into four broad 
areas: (1) General Human Relations, (2) Intergroup and Interpersonal Edu- 
cation, (3) Curriculum Development in Human Relations, and (4) Group 
Dynamics. Within these four subject areas, the inquiring persons will find 
a qualitative selection of human relations books, pamphlets, films, and filmstrips. 


GENERAL HUMAN RELATIONS 


Books and Pamphlets 

Ashmore, Harry S. The Negro and the Schools. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. A definitive study of the status of segregation in the public schools 
of the South. 

Bard, Harry. Teachers and the Community: An In-Service Program in Action. New 
York: National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. Pamphlet, 53 pp. Uses 
Baltimore, Maryland, as an example to show how teachers everywhere can learn from the 
communities they serve. 

Baruch, Dorothy W. Glass House of Prejudice. New York: Morrow, 1946. 205 pp. 
A discussion of the causes and the results of prejudice against minority groups. 

Brown, Francis J., and Roucek, Joseph S., editors. Ome America. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. 764 pp. The history, contributions, and present problems of re- 
ligious, ethnic, and racial groups in America. 

Corsi, Edward. Paths to the New World: American Immigration—yY esterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1953. Pamphlet, 
44 pp. Historical presentation of American immigration and related policies. Includes 
recommendations for improvement. 





Saal D. Lesser is a member of the Education Department of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, New York City. 
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Crary, Ryland W., and Steibel, Gerald L. How You Can Teach About Communism: 
Democracy Talks Back. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1951. 
Pamphlet, 48 pp. The problem of communism and the democratic answer—a teaching 
guide. Contains lists of suggested readings and suggestions for classroom activities. 

Davis, Allison. Social Class Influences upon Learning. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. An excellent analysis of how social class functions in 
American society. The responsibility of the schools toward all students is clearly defined. 

Epstein, Moray. “All About Hawaii.” The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Ltd. The 
January 15, 1952, edition includes an article (pp. 130-160) by Dr. Mernhard L. Hor- 
mann, “Race Relations in Hawaii.” 

Forster, Arnold, and Epstein, Benjamin R. The Troublemakers:An Anti-Defamation 
League Report. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1952. 316 pp. A report of the indi- 
viduals and organizations active in fomenting racial and religious dissension, including 
attackers of modern education. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. The Negro in the United States. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. This is an authentic account of the life of the Negro in America, with 
specific reference to his interaction with the larger society. It gives a picture of the 
process by which a minority group moves toward integration. 

Handlin, Oscar. The Uprooted. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1951. 310 pp. 
Based on personal and group accounts, this is a study of the adjustment of 35 million 
new immigrants to American society. 

Jaworski, Irene. Becoming American. New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. BIE 
series. 112 pp. The story, in human terms, of immigration, of the adjustment problems 
of immigrants, and of the conflicts between first- and second-generation Americans. 

Kuykendall, Ralph S., and Day, A. Grove. Hawaii: A History. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1948. 331 pp. A general history of Hawaii from the settling of the Hawaiian 
Islands by the Polynesians up to 1948. 

LaFarge, John. No Postponement: U.S. Moral Leadership and the Problem of Racial 
Minorities. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950. 246 pp. Father LaFarge dis- 
cusses whether or not the United States will be able to achieve moral leadership in the 
world, as it has political and economic leadership. 

Lind, Andrew W. An Island Community: Ecological Succession in Hawaii. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. A description of the peoples of Hawaii by its out- 
standing sociologist at the University of Hawaii. 

— - Hawaii's Japanese: An Experiment in Democracy. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Princeton University Press, 1946. A report on Hawaii's largest ethnic group. 

Melby, Ernest O. American Education Under Fire. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1951. Pamphlet, 43 pp. Exposes the men and organizations behind 
the attacks on modern education and offers solutions to the problems. 

Melby, Ernest O., and Puner, Morton, editors. Freedom and Public Education. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 314 pp. Collection of articles by leading figures in 
American education pointing up the meaning of modern education; roots and sources 
of recent attacks against the schools; and discussion of ways and means to secure good 


education. 

Montagu, Ashley. Statement On Race. New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. 172 pp. 
An interpretation of the UNESCO Statement by Experts on the Race Problem. Each 
paragraph of the statement is discussed in a separate chapter. 

Noar, Gertrude. The Junior High School—Today and Tomorrow. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. Thoroughly tested teaching and organizing procedures for the 
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development of a junior high-school curriculum based on and meeting the needs of early 
adolescents. Contains chapter on human relations education, resource unit outline, and 
reports of classroom work in this area. 

Pratt, Helen Gay. Hawaii, Off-Shore Territory. New York: Charles Scribner and 
Sons, 1944. 392 pp. A description of the development of Hawaii economically, politically, 
and socially from 1898 to 1943. 

Redl, Fritz, and Wineman, David. Children Who Hate. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1951. An excellent treatment of the handling of emotionally disturbed delinquent 
children. 

Rowan, Carl T. South of Freedom. New York: Knopf, 1952. 270 pp. A young 
Negro reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune gives a firsthand account of the present 
condition of Negroes in the South. 

Staff Committee of ADL. Primer on Communism: A Fact-by-Fact Exposé. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1951. Pamphlet, 74 pp. History, tactics, 
and aims of communism written in question and answer form. 

Taba, Hilda, and Staff of Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools. Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1949. 115 pp. A bibliography of books in the human relations field, arranged according 
to such interest areas as economic differences, adjustment to new places, belonging to 
new groups, etc. 

Tuck, Ruth D. Not with the Fist: Mexican-Americans in a Southwest City. New 
York: Harcourt, 1946. 234 pp. A discussion of the Mexican-American problem as 
viewed in a typical California city. 

Underhill, Ruth M. The Red Man's America: A History of Indians in the United 
States. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 400 pp. An analysis of the history 
of Indians in America from ancient times to the present. 

UNESCO. What Is Race? New York: UNESCO, 1952. Pamphlet, 87 pp. An 
extremely effective and interesting treatment of race, illustrated to clarify facts as against 
fallacies. Separate appendices include suggestions for group discussion. 

Warner, W. Lloyd; Havighurst, R. J.; and Loeb, M. Who Shall Be Educated? 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1944, A readable and simulating book outlining how the 
secondary school influences the social mobility of young people. 

Williams, Jr., Robin M., and Ryan, Margaret W., editors. Schools in Transition. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 286 pp. A definitive study of 
the status of segregation. Contains case studies of communities that have made the 
changeover from bi-racial public schools to integrated systems during the past few years. 
This was preceded by The Negro and the Schools by Harry S. Ashmore. 

Wist, Benjamin O. “A Century of Public Education in Hawaii.” Hawaii Educa- 
tional Review. Honolulu, Hawaii, 221 pp. Comprehensive description of the growth of 
education in Hawaii from 1840 to 1940. 


Films 

One People. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1946. Sound, 
12 min., 16 mm., color. Describes the contributions of minorities to the building of the 
nation. Tells the story of the settling of America by groups of every national origin. 

The Story of Dr. Carver. New York: MGM, 1938. Sound, 10 min., 16mm., B&W. 
Excerpt from Hollywood film outlining the life story of the great Negro scientist. 

Who Are the People of America. New York: Coronet Films, 1953. Sound. 11 min., 
16mm., B&W. Built around the theme that the people of America are the peoples of 
the world and that America is made strong through the cultural contributions cf all. 
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Filmstrips 

How To Be Happy and Free. Film Publishers, Inc., 1948. Silent, 50 frames. How 
we can treat our neighbors to insure our own personal happiness and retain our heritage 
of democratic freedoms despite those who wish to divide us. 

None So Blind. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1948. Sound 
ort silent, 15 min., color. A light satire on problems of prejudice and a thoughtful 
analysis of the need for good human relations. 


INTERGROUP AND INTERPERSONAL EDUCATION 


Books and Pamphlets 

Allport, Gordon W. ABC's of Scapegoating. New York: Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, 1948. Pamphlet, 56 pp. A study of the psychological mechanisms behind 
scapegoating. 





——— The Nature of Prejudice. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 
1954. Allport succeeds in putting into perspective an enormously complicated subject 
and offers, for the first time in social science, a principle of analytic organization for the 
study of prejudice. 

—_—————. The Resolution of Intergroup Tensions. New York: National Con- 
fereace of Christians and Jews, 1952. Pamphlet, 48 pp. An examination of the various 
methods used in efforts to reduce intergroup tensions. 

Alpenfels, Ethel. Sense and Nonsense About Race. New York: Friendship Press, 
1946. Pamphlet, 46 pp. A description of the concept of race and racial problems, 
simplifying anthropological terminology. 

American Council on Education. Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials 
in Intergroup Relations. Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials: A Survey and 
Appraisal. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1949. 231 pp. Report 
of an examination of more than 300 textbooks to determine accuracy, adequacy, and 
impact of their treatment of minority groups. 

American Council on Education. Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education. 
College Programs in Intergroup Relations: A Report by 24 Colleges Participating in the 
College Study in Intergroup Relations, 1945-49, ed. by Lloyd A. Cook. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1950. 365 pp. College study in intergroup rela- 
tions, volume 1. 

American Council on Education. Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education: An 
Analytical Study of Intergroup Education in Colleges and Schools in the United States; 
Functions, Current Expressions, and Improvements, ed. by Lloyd A. Cook. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1951. 271 pp. College study in intergroup rela- 
tions, volume 2. 

Berger, Monroe. Equality by Statute: Legal Controls over Group Discrimination. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 238 pp. An examination of the effective- 
ness of law in reducing intergroup discrimination. Includes an evaluation of various 
state laws. 

Bettelheim, Bruno. Overcoming Prejudice. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1953. Pamphlet, 49 pp. Consideration given to causes of prejudice; effects on victim 
and discriminator; methods of helping the prejudiced child and the victim of prejudice; 
and the role of the adult in developing healthier attitudes in children. 

Brown, Spencer. They See for Themselves. New York: Harper and Bros., 1945. 
BIE series. 147 pp. Describes experiences in a project conducted in eleven high schools, 
using the documentary, or fact-finding approach, to improvement of intergroup relations. 
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California State Department of Education. Teachers Guide to the Education of 
Spanish-Speaking Children. Vol. XXI, No. 14. Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1952. Special attention is given to problems of language development, 
health, and community relations. 

Clark, Kenneth B. “Desegregation: An Appraisal of the Evidence.” The Journal 
o} Social Issues, Volume IX, No. 4, 1-75 pp. The entire issue of the Journal is given 
overt to the record of instances of desegregation in the United States which Dr. Clark 
compiled for use by the Supreme Court in its study of public school segregation. 

Cook, Lloyd A. and Elaine. Intergroup Education. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
392 pp. A study intended to portray how intergroup education can be made part of 
the curriculum in teacher education. 

Cooke, W. Henry. Peoples of the Southwest. New York: Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, 1951. Pamphlet, 35 pp. A brief statement on minority groups and 
patterns of discrimination in the Southwest. 

DuBois, Rachel Davis. Neighbors in Action. New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. 
294 pp. A report of a neighborhood program centered around the school and designed 
to improve human relations in a culturally mixed neigborhood. 

Fineberg, S. Andhil. Punishment Without Crime: What You Can Do About 
Prejudice. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1949. 337 pp. Discusses the manifestations 
of prejudice, organizations, and individuals engaged in spreading dissension, and ap- 
proaches to the reduction or intergroup tensions. 

Goodman, Mary E. Race Awareness in Young Children. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1952. 280 pp. Study is based on intensive analysis of nursery 
school children, Negro and white, in a northeastern community. 

Kilpatrick, William H. Modern Education and Better Human Relations. New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1949. Pamphlet, 25 pp. Discusses progressive 
and traditional education. Outlines an educational program that will build democratic 
human relations. 

Kilpatrick, William H., and Van Til., William. Intercultural Attitudes in the 
Making. New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. 246 pp. A series of case studies on different age levels of the processes through 
which the attitudes of children and adolescents are shaped. The focus of the book is on 
the social forces shaping the person-to-person experiences of the child. 

Kiser, Clyde V. “Cultural Pluralism.” Ammals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, March, 1949. Pp. 117-30. Includes tables in showing the ethnic 
diversity of the American population. 

Lee, Irving J. How Do You Talk About People? New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1949. Pamphlet, 50 pp. Discusses in popularized form the 
semartic origins of prejudice 

Marrow, Alfred J. Living Without Hate: Scientific Approaches to Human Relations. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1951. 269 pp. Discussion and projection of recommenda- 
tions for an action program in human relations. 

Mills, Charles W., and others. Puerto Rican Journey: New York's Newest Migrants. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. 238 pp. Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. A sociological study of factors responsible for the mass migration of 
Puerto Ricans to the United States mainland, and an analysis of their ways of life in 


the new environment. 

Powdermaker, Hortense. Probing Our Prejudices. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1954. BIE series. 73 pp. Designed as a unit for high-school students to help them 
become aware of their prejudices. Explores the nature, origin, and effect of emotionally 
based reactions. Suggests school activities. 
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Saenger, Gerhart. The Social Psychology of Prejudice: Achieving Intercultural 
Understanding and Co-operation in a Democracy. New York: Harper and Bros., 1953. 
304 pp. Presents problems of intergroup understanding and offers techniques for solving 
human relations problems. 

Senior, Clarence. Strangers and Neighbors: The Story of Our Puerto Rican Citizens. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1952. Pamphlet, 53 pp. Problems 
of the Puerto Rican migrant and how these problems are being handled 

Simpson, George E., and Yinger, J. Milton. Racial and Cultural Minorities: An 
Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination. New York: Harper and Bros., 1953. 773 pp. 
Socio-psychological analysis of prejudice and discrimination. Current programs and 
theories for reduction of undemocratic attitudes and behavior 

Storen, Helen F. Readings in Intergroup Relations. New York: National Con 
ference of Christians and Jews, 1953. Pamphlet, 44 pp. Selected bibliography of 
readings in human relations 

Sutherland, Robert L. Color, Class, and Personality. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942. A summary of the chief findings concerning the conditions 
and needs of Negro youth growing out of extensive studies carried on by the American 
Youth Commission. The effects of segregation on personality are described. 

Taba, Hilda. Leadership Training in Intergroup Education: Evaluation of Work- 
shops. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1953. 242 pp. A report 
of how teachers and other leaders were trained in the six summer workshops in inter- 
group education held at the University of Chicago through the years 1945-1950 

Taba, Hilda, and Elkins, Deborah. With Focus on Human Relations. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1950. 227 pp. A detailed account of the tech- 
niques used by an eighth-grade teacher to discover children's human relations problems 
and to help them solve those problems. 

Trager, Helen G., and Yarrow, Marian R. They Learn What They Live: Prejudice 
in Young Children. New York: Harper and Bros., 1952. 392 pp. An excellent resource 
for all teachers to help in understanding the genesis and nature of prejudice. In-service 
education program and experimental work with children are documented, interpreted, 
and evaluated. 

Torsten Lund, S. E. The School-Centered Community. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1949. Pamphlet, 37 pp. The school as a community institution 
with special emphasis on its role in improving intergroup relations 


Films 


Boundary Lines. New York: International Film Foundation, 1947. Sound, 10 min., 
16mm., B&W. A plea to eliminate the arbitrary boundary lines which divide people. 
An appeal for greater understanding between various groups 

Brotherhood of Man. New York: Brandon Films, 1946. Sound, 11 min., 16mm., 
color. The central character finds a group of strangers in his backyard. His fear abates 
when he learns that people are pretty much alike regardless of race or religion 

The CHALLENGE Series. New York: Columbia University Center for Mass Com 
munication with the co-operation of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1954. 
Experimental discussion films 


Can You Ilmmunize Against Prejudice? Sound, 7 min., 16mm., B&W 

Rumor. Sound, 8 min., 16mm., B&W 

Which Way for Human Rights? Sound, 9 min., 16mm., B&W 

The Cummington Story. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of War Information, 
1945. Sound, 20 min., 16mm., B&W. Story of a group of European refugees in a small 
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New England town—their problems of adjustment and their gradual acceptance by the 
townspeople. 

Heritage. Anti-Defamation League, United Christian Youth Movement, Catholic 
Youth Organizations, Chicago, 1953. Sound, 9 min., 16mm., color. Defines the natural 
rights and responsibilities of man and indicates how these rights and responsibilities 
can be maintained by every individual for every individual 

The High Wall. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith; State of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; State of Illinois Department of Mental Health; and Columbia 
Foundation, San Francisco, California, 1952. Sound, 32 min., 16mm., B&W. The story 
of a boy's adjustment to racial, religious, and cultural differences in his neighbors as 
traced back to his early childhood. Through the eyes of a psychiatrist and a social 
worker, his hostilties are seen as a contagious infection, communicable from parent 
to child. 

Of Human Rights. New York: United Nations, 1950. Sound, 21 min., 16mm., 
B&W. An incident involving economic and religious prejudice among children dramatizes 
the importance of bringing to the attention of the peoples of the world their rights 
as human beings as set forth in the “Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

Picture in Your Mind. International Film Foundation, 1949. Sound, 16 min., 
16mm., color. Animated color film dealing with intergroup and international relations. 
The first part develops the origins of prejudice; the second part is a plea for each 
individual to re-examine his picture of the other man. 

To Live Together. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1950. 
Sound, 30 min., 16mm., B&W. A sensitive documentary treatment of children’s experi- 
ences in an interracial camp 

The Toymaker. Athena Films, Inc., 1952. Sound, 15 min., 16mm., B&W or Color. 
By a dramatic treatment of how surface differences can lead to conflict, the film makes 
a powerful case of the need for greater understanding among all peoples 

Wanted—A Place To Live. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
1954. Sound, 15 min., 16mm., B&W. The film makes use of such devices as a “‘first- 
person’ camera, two different endings, and various “stops” where discussion can take 
place. It tells a story of prejudice and discrimination which is intended to evoke 





discussion 


Filmstrip 

Rumor Clinic. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith and Jewish Labor 
Committee, 1948. Based on the work of Professors Allport and Postman. 3 frames. 
Shows how stereotyped thinking conditions responses; how a subconscious frame of 
reference may distort perception of reality. Six reporters from the audience are needed 
to conduct the experiment. Discussion guide available. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Books and Pamphlets 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Developing 
Human Relations through Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Association, 1951. 

Benne, Kenneth D., and Bozidar, Muntyan. Human Relations in Curriculum Change. 
Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 7, June, 1949. A collection 
of selected writings of some of the foremost research people in the field of group de- 
velopment. 
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Crary, Ryland W., and Robinson, John T. America’s Stake in Human Rights. 
Washington, D. C.: Council for the Social Studies, Bulletin 24, 1949. 51 pp. A 
curriculum guide for teaching human rights through social studies courses 

Noar, Gertrude. Freedom To Live and Learn. Philadelphia: Franklin, 1948. Unit 
teaching methods and techniques—the know-how of organizing committee work and 
using the human relations approach to content and learning activities in the classroom. 

Taba, Hilda, and Staff of Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools. Curriculum 
in Intergroup Relations. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1949. 
168 pp. Case studies on integration of human relation education in the regular curricu- 
lum. Applications for the classroom 

Taba, Hilda, and Van Til, William, editors. Democratic Human Relations. Sixteenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1945. 366 pp 
Sets some general patterns for curriculum and teaching in the field of intergroup relations 


and cites examples of programs 
GROUP DYNAMICS 


Books and Pam phlets 


Argyris, Chris. Role-Playing in Action. \thaca, N. Y.: Cornell University, Bulletin 
No. 16, 1951. Pamphlet, 23 pp. Discusses situations where role-playing may be used, 
why it is effective as a technique, and gives practical suggestions for use 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 1948 Yearbook. Group 
Processes in Supervision. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1948. Pamphlet. Prepared as a 
guide to indicate how democratic group processes may be used by supervisors working 
with teachers, administrators, and community leaders 

Chase, Stuart, and Tyler, Marian. Roads to Agreement. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1951. 250 pp. A practical handbook on techniques for arriving at group-centered 
decisions. 

Grambs, Jean D. Group Processes in Intergroup Education. New York: National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 1953. Pamphlet, 82 pp. Basic principles of group 
discussion; description of how discussion techniques may be employed in the classroom, 
in the playground, and in pupil work-groups. 

Hall, D. N. The Dynamics of Group Discussion. Danville, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1950. Pamphlet. A basic handbook for discussion leaders. 
Includes both theory and details on method 

Jenkins, David H., and Lippitt, Ronald. Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, 
Students, and Parents. Washington, D. C.: Research Training Series, Division of Adult 
Education Service, NEA, 1951. A report of an action-research program conducted as part 
of an in-service course for teachers to discover their perceptions and mis-perceptions as a 
preliminary step to finding better ways of working together. 

Jennings, Helen Hall, and Staff of Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools. 
Sociometry in Group Relations. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1948. 86 pp. Demonstration of the use of sociometrics. Presents adaptations of socio- 


metric devices to be used to diagnose interpersonal relationships 

Kelley, Earl C. The Workshop Way of Learning. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1951. 169 pp. A detailed description of procedures used in operating the Wayne Uni- 
versity Workshop. Presents a day-to-day account of a workshop, reflecting the use of 
modern educational methods and group development principles. 

Shaftel, George and Fannie R. Role Playing: The Problem Story. New York: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. Techniques for teachers to help 
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children understand themselves and others by providing reality practice in crucial life 
situations 

Sherif, Muzafer and Carolyn W. Groups in Harmony and Tension: An Integration 
0} Studies in Intergroup Relations. New York: Harper and Bros., 1953. 316 pp. Sherif 
has done much original research and presents an analysis of relations within and bewween 
groups 

MAJOR NATIONAL HUMAN RELATIONS-ORIENTED AGENCIES WHICH 
PROVIDE MATERIALS AND/OR SERVICES TO SCHOOLS 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc., 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
American Jewish Committee, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
American Jewish Congress, 15 East 84th Street, New York, N. Y 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Council Against Intolerance in America, Inc., 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Institute for American Democracy, Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
Institute for Democratic Education, Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Jewish Labor Committee, 25 East 78th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, New 

York 18, N. Y 
National Community Relations Advisory Council, 9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
National Urban League, Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y 
UNESCO, The United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


Summer Workshops on Human Relations 


—_ summer, and in increasing numbers, school systems, colleges, uni- 
versities, and community agencies co-operate in organizing and carrying on 
workshops, conferences, institutes, courses, and seminars that deal with prob- 
lems of human relations. In many cases scholarships, made available through 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, can be obtained on application to the specific university 
or the agencies. Documentary evidence indicates that no other single experience 
is Of greater value to teachers, counselors, principals, and administrators con- 
cerned with advancing understanding and the practice of democracy in educa- 
tion. The following workshops and conferences were held in 1954 and will 
probably be offered again in 1955. 


American International College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
American University, Washington, D. C. 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
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Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Columbia College, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 

Denver University, Denver, Colorado 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Montana 
Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. Augustine, Florida 
Hillyer College, Hartford, Connecticut 

Howard University, Washington, D. ¢ 





Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

University of Kansas City, Kansas 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, California 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of Nevada, Las Vegas, Nevada 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 

State College of Pennsylvania at Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















Have You Read? 


The entire November, 1954, issue of Educational Leadership in which is a 
series of articles under the major topic “Let's Face Issues of Discrimination.” 

“The Individual Counts in Effective Group Relations” by Leland P. Bradford 
and Gordon L. Lippitt, NEA Journal, May, 1954, pp. 483-85 

“Working with Parents of Retarded Children’ by Roy F. Street, NEA 
Journal, November, 1954, pp. 488-89. 

* “Teachers’ Meetings” by Alex F. Perrodin, NEA Journal, November, 1954, 
pp. 490-91 

“Rural Vocational Education” by Hugh K. Cassell and William T. Sinclair, 
NEA Journal, November, 1954, pp. 494-95. 

“The Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical High School in Baltimore” by 
Charles -W. Sylvester, The American School Board Journal, October, 1952, 
pp. 43-52. 

The three articles in the September 11, 1954, issue of Saturday Review— 
‘The Great Debate in American Education’’ by Norman Cousins, “The ABC's 
of the Battle Over the Three R's” by John Haverstick, and ‘One Parent's View" 
by Bill Clemow 

The roundtable forum in the October, 1954, issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal entitled “Let's Attack the Problems—Not the Schools” in which six 
experts share their views. Also included is a novel, Blackboard Jungle, with 
“A crisis in the lives of thousands of America’s rejected children today.’ Other 
short feature articles included in this issue are: ‘Let the Teacher Speak,” ‘Must 
We Send Our Children to Private Schools,” and “Your Child Can Learn To 
Read.” 

“Teaching Shut-In Children by Telephone” by A. J. Richards, The Amert- 
can School Board Journal, October, 1954. (Reprints of this article are available 
from Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., or at any 
local telephone company.) 

“Reading in Science as a Means of Improving the Junior High-School Pro- 
gram” by C. M. Brown, The Science Teacher, November, 1954, pp. 281-83. 

“The School's Responsibility to the Exceptional Child’ by H. L. Shibler, 
Nation's Schools, December, 1954, pp. 38-43. 

“Superintendents Oppose Sale of Candy, Soft Drinks in School,’ Nation's 
Schools, December, 1954, p. 54, an opinion poll of superintendents. 

“Early Beginnings of the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards” 
by G. E. Carrothers, North Central Association Quarterly, October, 1954. 

“Trends in Content of High-School Mathematics in the United States’ by 
M. F. Rosskopf, Teachers College Record, December, 1954, pp. 135-38. 
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“Does Foreign Language Belong in the Elementary School?” by Alice Miel, 
Teachers College Record, December, 1954, pp. 139-48. 
“Curriculum Development from Kindergarten to Grade Twelve” by H. E. 
Russell and E. G. Lake, Journal of Education, December, 1954, pp. 2-4; 30-32. 
“The Core of Common Learnings” by Edward Reich, High Points, October, 
1954, pp. 42-49. 
“A Principal Looks at English Teaching” by H. G. Spalding, Junior and 
Senior Scholastic and World Week, December 1, 1954, 14T-15T. 
“Major Issues in the Education of Gifted Children’’ by L. M. Terman, The 
Journal of Teacher Education, September, 1954, pp. 230-32. 
“Education of the Able Student—Social Significance and Goals” by Newton 
Edwards, School Review, September, 1954, pp. 328-32. 
“What Are the Goals of Modern Secondary Education?” by M. J. Hetland, 
Educational Leadership, December, 1954, pp. 133-36. 
“What of the Talented in Today's High Schools?” by A. H. Passow and 
Abraham Tannenbaum, Educational Leadership, December, 1954, pp. 148-55. 
“Certification Requirements for Supervisors in the United States’ by Virginia 
Richard, Educational Leadership, December, 1954, pp. 170-75. 
“Holding Power of the High School” by P. J. Proud, Educational Leadership, 
December, 1954, pp. 181-83. 
The October, 1954, issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal in which the editors 
have devoted some 60 pages to a presentation of vital educational questions. 
From the November-December 1954 issues of Religious Education: 
“What About the Paperback” by D. S. Tillson 
“The Curse of the Comic Books’ by Frederick Wertham 
“The Senate Subcommittee Hearings on the Comic Book Industry” by 
G. S. Sloyan 
“How Canada Has Dealt With the Comic Book Situation Through Legis- 
lation”’ by E. D. Fulton 
“The Comic Books’ by H. C. Gardiner 
Circular No. 413, November 1954, from the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., entitled 
“Ratio of Men to Women Teachers in Public Secondary Schools” by Ellsworth 
Tompkins. If not, write for this 14-page mimeographed' report on status and 
trends. 
“Music Teaching in the Secondary Schools,” Music Educators Journal, 
November-December, 1954, pp. 38-43. 
“Forsaking All Others” by Velora Buscher, NEA Journal, February, 1955. 
“The School with Built-in Ideas” by Jan Combs, Michael Graycar, and 
Irene Priddle, NEA Journal, February, 1955. This article explains how teachers, 
administrators, students, supervisors, and parents (given a certain budget) 
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worked with an architect to plan the best possible school for 7th- and 8th-grade 
boys and girls. This article introduces a series of four to be presented in the 
NEA Journal this spring. The entire feature was prepared by a committee of 
California educators under the leadership of Helen Heffernan. The series 
will show how architects can interpret the findings about child growth and 
development in terms of elementary-school buildings that provide freedom for 
learning, space for living, and stimulation for developing personality. 

The article about the value of audio-visual aids in teaching foreign languages 
by Margaret del Barrio, Spanish teacher, Cody High School, Detroit, with 
co-author Elton Hocking, head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Purdue University, NEA Journal, February, 1955. 

“A Distinctly Different Plant and Program” (a new design in junior high- 
school building in Tyler, Texas). Nation's Schools, January, 1955, pp. 56-64. 


Calendar of Meetings 


March 


6-10. Annual Convention of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Chicago. 

12-16. Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, regional meeting, Denver. 


13. National School Public Relations Association, regional conference, 


Denver. 
14. American Educational Research Association, regional conference, 
Denver. 
16-19. Annual Convention of the Department of Elementary-School Principals, 
NEA, Chicago. 


24-26. Annual Convention of the National Science Teachers Association, 
Cincinnati. 

31-April 2. Annual Convention of the Southeastern Association of School 
Business Officials, Birmingham, Alabama. 


April 


1-4. Annual Convention of the National Association of Deans of Women, 


Chicago. 
2-6. Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, regional meeeting, Cleveland. 
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10-16. 


11-15. 
11-16. 


26-30. 


3-8. 
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. National School Public Relations Association, regional conference, 


Cleveland 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, Chicago 

Annual Convention of the American Educational Research Association, 
regional meeting, Cleveland 

International Conference of International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Long Beach, California. 

Association for Childhood Education International, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Conference of the National Art Education Association, 


Cleveland 


. Sixth Southwestern Regional Conference of Community School Admin- 


istrators, Lubbock, Texas. 


. Third Regional Instructional Conference sponsored by the NEA depart- 


ments and state and local education associations, college and universities 
and other organizations in eight western states, Denver. 

Annual Convention of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, Los Angeles 

Annual Convention of the American Industrial Arts Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J 


May 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, annual dinner, 
New York City. 
Annual Convention of the National Congress for Parents and Teachers, 


Chicago 


June 
Annual Meeting of Future Business Leaders of America sponsored by 
the United Business Education Association of the NEA, Chicago. 
Nineteenth Annual National Conference of the National Association 
of Student Councils sponsored by the NASSP, Ardmore, Pa 


July 
Ninety-third Annual Convention of the National Education Association, 
Chicago. 
Annual Convention of the National Public Relations Association, 


Chicago. 
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Professional Books 


CAMPBELL, BERNARD. Sixty-Three Tested Practices in School-Community Rela- 
tions. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1954. 67 pp., 
paperbound. $1.50. To welcome the public into the school makes good sense. But an 
increasing number of school systems feel that they must do more. They must not only 
let the public know the welcome mat is always out; they must also deliberately reach 
out to encourage the public to use it. They must not only let the public know what's 
going on in schools, but also seek the active participation and reasoned judgments of 
the public in carrying out the educational program. Strong school-community relationships 
are necessary, not only for prudential reasons or to be “democratic,” but also because 
the evidence shows that these relationships can build better educational programs. 

We may agree easily on this philosophy, but how can it be implemented? The 
author, with the aid of the twenty-five school superintendents, identified a large number 
of public relations practices used by school administrators, viewed the practices in action, 
seleced the best, and wrote them up. Deliberate effort was made to check the selected 
practices against research findings to be sure that they were consistent with those things 
that are known about public relationships. The result is sixty-three tested practices, 
described in enough detail that any administrator can put them to work. 

This booklet seems to be a valuable item for principals, central office staffs, officers 
of teachers’ associations, and PTA leaders as well as superintendents. All may find some 
ideas here that will work for them. 

CAMPBELL, D. F., and RAMSEYER, J. A. School-Community Relationships 
New York: Allyn and Bacon. 1955. 215 pp. Today, when schools and communities 
are seeking the right solutions to their complex problems, this book shows how citizen 
participation can be a dynamic force in the continuing process of school improvement. 
Here the authors examine the meaning of citizen participation; they hold that such parti- 
cipation is the obligation of all citizens. The authors distinguish between the role of the 
lay citizen and that of the professional school worker. This business of citizen participa- 
tion in public education is in the process of development. Both the citizen and the 
professional have things to learn if this process is to be productive. In this book the 
authors discuss those things that have been learned about interaction between the lay 
citizen and those working the school. They analyze objectively the backgrounds of 
today’s social unrest in educational problems; they clarify some of the major issues in 
the devastating criticisms and attacks on public education; they define principles for use 
in constructive approaches to basic school-community relations; and finally they specify 
guides for use in developing greater harmony and co-operation between citizens and 
school. 

CARLSEN, G. R., and ALM, R. S. Social Understanding Through Literature 
Washington 6, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W. 1954. 119 pp. $1.25. Social studies teachers have long recognized the values of 
utilizing historical fiction in their teaching. A number of useful bibliographical aids 
have been available in that field. Many teachers have likewise realized the value of 
using other forms of literature in developing social, economic, and cultural under- 
standing of our society. Bibliographical aids for this purpose have been few and 
inadequate. This publication, while by no means exhaustive, attempts to cover a con- 
siderable breadth of social understandings. It has been compiled with a studied effort 
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to meet the reading interests of the high-school group, including a wide range of tastes 
and reading ability. It attempts to be realistic in suggesting readings geared to the 
existing social studies curriculum of the secondary school. The topical arrangement 
of the titles with annotations is such that teachers should find this publication easy to 
use and practical. The index of both authors and titles is a helpful feature. 

COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH POLICY. Sponsored Research 
Policy of Colleges and Universities. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 
1954. 113 pp. $1.50 The support of research, either basic or applied, by government, 
by industry, and by foundations, has become a major factor in the determination of policy 
in an increasing number of colleges and universities. The problems raised by such spon- 
sored research are of grave concern to educators, and several surveys of existing condi- 
tions have been undertaken from special points of view. 

The wise resolution of all the interrelated problems is, however, vital to the security, 
health, and economic welfare of the country. In these circumstances, the American 
Council on Education decided that an over-all study on a high level was needed to offer 
guidance to its institutional and constituent membership in meeting the impact of such 
research on higher education in America. Accordingly, the Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy was appointed in 1952 from the ranks of presidents, research adminis- 
trators, finance officers, and professors in large and small educational institutions of 
different parts of the country. This volume reports the Committee's evaluation of the 
problems raised by sponsored research, presents the conclusions it has reached concerning 
them, and supplies related supplementary information and observations 

COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS. Your Public Relations. 
Washington 5, D. C.: American Vocational Association. 1954. 88 pp. (8¥2” x 11”). 
$1. The main purpose of this book is to help teachers and administrators in the field 
of vocational education make good public relations. As a guide to vocational educators, 
this handbook is full of practical ideas for developing close co-operation between school 
and communty. It includes principles of good public relations which apply to all fields 
of vocational and practical arts education. Ideas which have been tried and have achieved 
results are used as examples throughout the book. Cases from different phases of the 
vocational program are described. The first chapter speaks of the need to be public 
relations conscious and of the importance of good community relationships to the success 
of a vocational program. The next chapter presents pointers on organizing for action. 
The following three chapters describe the many different groups in the school and 
community which a public relations program should reach. The remaining five chapters 
deal with techniques and media for communicating with these publics. They are, in 
order listed, on the following areas: reaching the mass audience, the printed word, the 
personal touch, show windows for the program, and selecting the proper media to convey 
best the message and bring about the desired attitudes and action. A list of references 
is included to give aid in finding more information on the topics discussed in the ten 
chapters. 

COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Five Steps to Reading Success 
in Science, Social Studies, and Mathematics. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1954. 39 pp. 65c, paperbound. This is a booklet of promise 
in helping both those who have started to do something about reading and those who 
should. It sets up a systematic approach to teach the various kinds of reading needed for 
various subject areas. It gives examples drawn from the three. specified areas, but 
teachers of any subject should be able to infer how they can apply this systematic 
approach. The teaching suggestions have been checked by teachers of various subject 
areas and have been unanimously endorsed as practical and appropriate. 
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The authors of this report are secondary-school teachers in a group of particularly 
successful high schools. They have been working together as “The Committee on the 
Teaching of English” for almost a decade. The Committee is one of twenty-five such 
groups operating within the framework of the Metropolitan School Study Council. 

COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Towchstones of Literature. 
New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1954. 61 pp., 
paperbound. $1. This booklet is a plea for moderation in the flight from the “‘classics”’ ; 
it is a tool for helping teachers to teach literature so that it contributes to making wiser 
people. The booklet describes in general terms fifteen “‘classics”—including both “‘stand- 
ard” and “new"—and suggests teaching aids so that these books may be made meaningful 
experiences even to the reader whose linguistic skill might make the comic book his 
natural literary fare. It is a tool for re-establishing a university of culture which once 
made a reference to Brutus or Micawber a meaningful mode of communication. There is 
a power in great literature that transcends literary style, narrative plot, and didactic 
message; this power is derived from the insight with which gifted authors have de- 
scribed and interpreted the ideas and acts of human beings. Essential wisdom, in 
Solomon or Scattergood Baines, is the understanding of human motives and reactions. 
It is the thesis of the authors that this kind of wisdom can be deliberately cultivated 
by the conscious study of character delineation in good literary works. Thus, in the 
“Touchstone” report, after each general description of a recommended classic (and 
before the references to audio-visual aids and simplified versions) there is a list of 
dimensions of human character. Specific citations for each of these dimensions are made 
to the text of the ‘classic’ under consideration. 

This list of nineteen human attributes which the Committee found repeatedly in 
the books discussed would seem to have broad application for the teaching of any piece 
of literature, whether it be Silas Marner or 1984. This book is a tool for restoring 
emphasis on common acquaintance with some great works of literature; it is a tool for 
making the teaching of literature a teaching of wisdom. 

CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION. Health 
Needs of School Children. Oneonta, New York: American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 11 Elm St. 1955. 84 pp. 75c. This publication, a report of problems 
as seen by teachers, has been published by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. This monograph has been developed in order to make those wide- 
spread problems available to personnel in teacher education institutions, parents in service, 
community health organizations, and other groups interested in helping to solve them. At 
the end of each section, provocative questions, suggestions for things to do, and suggested 
references have been provided. Also included is a general reading list at the end. 

CUMMING, W. K. This Is Educational Television. Lansing, Mich.: Communica- 
tions Series, 108 S. Hosmer St. 1955. In a foreword to the book, Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
chief of radio-TV for the U. S. Office of Education, says this book will give a much 
needed shot-in-the-arm to the progress that educators are making with television. “With 
it, and unbounded energy to accomplish its purpose, we shall succeed in turning present 
dreams into reality," Dunham asserts. John Winnie, TV chief at the University of lowa, 
calls the book a distinctive contribution to the field, and Dr. Warren Bower of New 
York University’s Division of Education says it is an eminently worthy guide to educa- 
tional TV—"I do not know of any other book quite like it,” Dr. Bower adds. 

The book is designed as a guide for educational and public service leaders who need a 
complete background on the programming and production experience of others. It 
contains facts and practical advice for producers of educational programs, teachers of TV 
training courses, and teachers who appear on TV. Programming is traced from the origin 
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of ideas and methods of treatment through scripting, ‘dry runs,’ and camera rehearsals 
The importance of kinescoping and the use of closed circuits and film for TV are 
explored. A series of quotes from educational telecasters provide suggestions for unwary 
educators. Nine pages of photos show typical television scenes. One large section is 
devoted to information on telecourses presented for credit at schools across the country 
An appendix contains an up-to-date list of telestudent enrollments. Results of Dr. 
Cumming's nationwide survey are tied together in 89 conclusions in the book's final 
chapter. 

Educational TV case histories in this book include experiences at such colleges and 
universities as: Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Creighton, Syracuse, Miami, 
Buffalo, Millersville State Teachers, lowa, Georgia, Iowa State, Missouri, Michigan State, 
Cornell, Houston, Southern California, Michigan, Arizona State, New York, Western 
Reserve, Omaha, Toledo, Washington, Butler, and San Francisco 

GRIEDER, CALVIN, and ROMINE,.S. A. American Public Education. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co. 1955. 424 pp. $4.75. This book is a revision of an earlier 
book written by Harl R. Douglass and Calvin Grieder. In this second edition it has 
been reorganized and brought up to date. New material has been added on the psycho- 
logical and sociological foundations of education. A new introductory chapter surveys 
the prospects of those entering the teaching profession. The section on the curriculum 
has been rewritten to bring out the philosophy underlying curriculum development 
Annotated bibliographies have been added at the end of each chapter. A wide variety 
of problems and projects for the student has been included 

This book provides a comprehensive survey of the institutions which make up the 
American educational system. Designed as a textbook for introductory education courses 
in colleges and universities, it gives the prospective teacher an understanding of the 
nature of American schools, their place in the social order, the job to be done by them 
and the ways of going about it. The authors believe that teachers must have a real 
grasp of the workings of the school system as a whole, from nursery school to university, 
if they are to participate effectively in the democratic solution of professional problems 

In sixteen compact chapters the book covers the areas of major importance to 
prospective teachers: teaching as a career for able, interested, and vigorous young men 
and women who have something to give as well as to gain; the nature of the educative 
process, the pupils in our schools, and the sociological factors influencing American 
education; the historical development of our schools, with a brief comparative look at 
the schools in England, Mexico, and other foreign countries; the objectives, functions, 
and scope of the different levels of education, and the nature of the educational program 
essential to meeting the challenge of modern living; the organization, administration, 
and financing of American public schools; unofficial influences on the schools, problems 
of the teaching profession, and methods of scientific improvement in education; and 
school-community relations. 

Historical material is included to provide the background for understanding the 
American school system of today and tomorrow. The teacher is seen as one with many 
and varied roles to play within the school and outside it. The school is considered as 
a service agency responsible to the society by which it is supported and by which it is 
charged with the obligation to improve living for all, as well as to transmit the social 
heritage 

HOYT, E. E.; REID, M. G.; MCCONNELL, J. L.; and HOOKS, J. M. American 
Income and Its Use. New York 16: Harper and Bros. 1954. 384 pp. $4. This fourth 
volume of the “Series on the Ethics and Economics of Society’ focuses on the dramatic 
rise of American income in the past two generations. The authors point out that this 
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rise mas been far more rapid than the development of ethical concepts about its use. 
In the early days of our country the need for thrift went hand in hand with the moral 
exhortation to “plain living and high thinking;"’ now, an economy of abundance makes 
the problem of how income should be used far more complex for the average man. 
The present-day situation is here illustrated by case studies of changes in the character 
of the American family in general and one family in particular. Emphasizing that 
abundance alone does not provide a sound foundation for security and development, 
the book examines the responsibilities of the individual—and of his government which 
controls such a large share of the national income—and indicates the need for reshaping 
fundamental policies on the use of our income both at home and abroad. 

KELLY, M. E. The Adventures of an Exchange Teacher. New York 1: Vantage 
Press. 1954. 221 pp. $3. A year int England as an exchange teacher had seemed like a 
glorious vacation when the author left her home in South Dakota. But the year was 
1939—and she had reckoned without the lengthening shadow of Hitler, which was 
already darkening the usual brightness of life in Britain. Assigned to the Birmingham 
public schools, including several in the slum districts, she has here set down impressions 
of the children she taught, the teachers she became friendly with, and the everyday 
life of plain, ordinary English people on the brink of war. Between school assignments 
she also had opportunities to visit Ireland, Scotland, Wales, the Channel Islands, English 
seashore resorts, the Lake District, and London; and each excursion furnished additional 
episodes, some gay, some serious, and some ominous, for her chronicle. Toward the end 
of her English year, Miss Kelly toured the Scandinavian countries and there got even 
closer to people who were becoming increasingly perturbed about Nazi Germany's 
encroachments. Of exceptional interest is the author's comparison of English schools, 
school teachers, and pupils with their American counterparts. Here, as a teacher of 
English herself, she was on familiar ground and was able to draw some highly inter- 
esting conclusions, not all favorable to American educational methods 

LAUGHLIN, FRANCES. The Peer Status of Sixth and Seventh Grade Children. 
New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1954. 95 pp. 
$2.75. In this study of the way in which sixth- and seventh-grade youngsters were 
accepted by their classmates, the author investigated two specific questions: What factors 
influence the peer status of preadolescents? Does a change of school, with changes 
in class membership, affect the way youngsters are accepted by their peers? The author 
found that personality traits admired or disliked by children themselves had the most 
significant relationship with peer status, and that mental ability, academic achievement, 
and chronological age were of less importance in determining social acceptance or 
rejection. She concludes, on the basis of the evidence obtained, that change of school 
and changes in class membership do not significantly alter the established pattern of 
personality traits or social relationships. The findings of this study contain a number of 
serious implications for educators. Chief among these are the need for early study 
of personality difficulties; for early and consistent effort to bring children into good 
group relationships; for the provision of many and varied activities in the classroom, so 
that all children can participate successfully at least in some; and for direct guidance 
measures rather than mere regrouping of maladjusted children. Concrete illustrations 
of the kinds of studies of groups and of individuals that classroom teachers can make, 
as well as several case histories, are presented in the chapter entitled ‘Peer Status in the 


Classroom.” 

Look to the Schoolhouses. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Center for Field Studies, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univ., Spaulding House, 20 Oxford St. 1954. 112 pp. 
(11Y%4” x 16”). A report of a study of school facilities in relation to population made 
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by the Center of Field Studies of the Harvard Graduate School of Education at the 
request of the Boston School Committee. Contains specific data about population, school 
enrollment, building facilities, etc., for the purpose of determining school building needs 
of the city of Boston. Procedure as well as statistics are included; also a summary of 
recommended abandonments and new constructions for each of the fifteen areas in which 
the city was divided for the purpose of study is included. 

Among what might be called the principles upon which the recommendations for 
the secondary schools were made are the following two: (1) That the exclusive 
development of a series of comprehensive high schools in various parts of the city, 
limited to enrollments from definite geographic areas would restrict the social, economic, 
cultural, ethnic and religious representation of the student population in each unit. 
(2) That a high-school policy and pattern for a great city in this second half of the 
twentieth century makes most sense, which therefore seeks to approach the goal of a 
comprehensive program serving the entire range of the population by providing: (a) A 
limited number of city-wide specialized schools which encourage a policy of admission, 
resulting in a reasonably balanced distribution from all sections of the city, (b) A series 
of highly specialized vocational courses apportioned among al! of the area schools located 
in various parts of the city and open to students from the entire city, and (c) A series 
of area high schools with comprehensive programs, except as limited by (a) and (b). 
In these schools a major effort would be made to integrate the school life of those 
students from other parts of the city who are attending the specialized vocational 
courses with that of the local student body. 

NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL. A Policy for Skilled Manpower. New 
York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1954. 326 pp. $4.50. The American economy, based 
on a complex and constantly evolving technology, could not function without skilled 
workers and technicians. Despite this critical need, there has never until now been 
an over-all study of how this nation could best develop its resources of skilled manpower. 
We depend upon skilled manpower for our food, clothing, housing, and public utilities. 
They build, install, control, maintain, and repair the machines in our factories and 
offices. They are needed to run our atomic installations; the armed services depend upon 
them to operate electronic devices; and we call on them to repair our automobiles, tele- 
vision sets, and appliances. 

This book provides the first evaluation of the central role this country's skilled 
workers and technicians—at most nine million out of a civilian working population of 
sixty-four million—play in our economy. In order to secure information not otherwise 
available, the Council sponsored a unique series of conferences throughout the country 
with representatives from business, labor, education, government, and the armed services. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One, “A Statement by the National 
Manpower Council,” presents recommendations designed “to strengthen the nation’s 
resources of skilled workers and technicians.” 

The Council recommends how to strengthen the contributions made by secondary 
education to skill acquisition; develop a more effective program for vocational guidance; 
provide more equal opportunities for all individuals to acquire skill; improve the facili- 
ties and methods used to train skilled and technical manpower; and increase knowledge 
about our manpower resources. The recommendations are addressed to business and 
industry, labor, educators, and to the Federal, state, and local governments. 

Chapters in Part Two consider the role of skilled manpower in economic develop- 
ment, trends in the démand for skilled manpower, the education and training employers 
seek for their skilled workers of the future, the role of skilled manpower in the armed 
forces, how workers become skilled, the opportunities and incentives for acquiring 
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skills, and the impact of public policies on skilled manpower. Chapters on secondary 
education, vocational education, and vocational guidance examine the role of the secondary 
schools in preparing all young people to develop their potentialities to the maximum. 

OLIVER, A. I., editor-in-chief. Guiding Your Gifted. Philadelphia 4: Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Educational Service Bureau, School of Education, Eisenlohr Annex, 3810 
Walnut St. 1954. 97 pp. This handbook for teachers, administrators, and parents was 
prepared by a teachers’ committee of the Philadelphia Suburban School Study Council 
under the direction of the Educational Service Bureau of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The following nine areas are covered: Who are the gifted? Why be concerned about 
them? How can you contribute to the total growth of the gifted? What organizational 
practices should be considered? What can be done through the elementary-school class- 
room? through the secondary-school classroom? What can be done by grouping? How 
can the school be organized to study the gifted? What values can be expressed from 
such a study? and What recommendations and what next step? Other publications from 
the same source are Discipline in Our Schools, And Now to School, and Public Pupil 
Parent Pedagogue. 

REEVES, C. E. School Boards. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 380 pp. Here 
is a comprehensive treatment of the nature and functions of school boards and their 
relationship to the school administrator and to the community. Based upon the author's 
long experience in dealing with school board problems, the book shows how local school 
boards can become more effective instruments for public school improvement and how 
they can gain greater community support. 

The book begins with a delineation of the school board as a controlling body. It then 
places the board in its proper governmental and legal perspective. Following a complete 
description of the selection, duties, and responsibilities of a school board member, the 
author provides suggestions for handling board problems. He also includes information 
on the relationships between board members, school superintendents, and other personnel. 
This book should help the school administrator to work more closely with the school 
board toward their common goal of better schools. It should help the school board 
member to become better equipped to deal with the many individual problems of his 
own school system. 

ROBINSON, H. M., compiler and editor. Promoting Maximal Reading Growth 
Among Able Learners. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1954 (Dec.). 200 pp. $3.50, 
paperbound. This volume is the proceedings of the 17th annual conference on reading 
held at the University of Chicago. The title of these proceedings was the theme of the 
conference. The term “able learners’ was used to include all students with potentialities 
above the average range. This challenging problem was chosen because of the urgent 
appeal from teachers and school personnel throughout the country for assistance in 
planning effective reading experiences for bright learners. 

One or two sections of several of the sixteen preceding conferences were devoted to 
specific aspects of reading instruction for pupils who rank above or below the average 
group. In 1953 attention was focused specifically upon the problems of retarded readers. 
In 1954 efforts were concentrated upon understanding and meeting the reading needs 
of persons with high learning potential. 

The first session of the conference program was directed to examining the social 
significance and goals of the education of able learners and to considering the specific 
issues and problems inherent in reading instruction for these pupils. Through an 
analysis of the nature of maturity in reading, a presentation then explored the goals 
toward which reading instruction is directed. Subsequent sessions considered problems 
in identifying able learners, in organizing the school and the classroom to meet their 
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needs effectively, and in selecting methods and materials to promote maximal progress 
in and through reading; ways to improve reading interests; and the values secured 
from reading 

Sectional meetings following the general sessions were designed to present, in con- 
crete and practical terms, the procedures and techniques needed to develop reading 
competence at the various grade levels. Furthermore, opportunities were provided for 
teachers to raise questions and share constructive experiences. A special section was 
provided for administrators and supervisors, who explored ways to stimulate interest 
among their staffs in effective reading instruction for able learners and to develop their 
competence in handling the problems met in efforts to provide such instruction. This 
volume reports these various sectional meetings discussed above. 

Sources and Resources for Art Education. Kutztown, Pennsylvania: Eastern Arts 
Association, State Teachers College. 1954. 191 pp. This is the ninth yearbook of this 
association. It reports the deliberation of groups about potential resources for art 
education in the immediate environment of the teacher and pupil and presents ideas for 
using such resources at various educational levels. Exhibits, demonstrations, and tours 
contributing to the theme of the convention are described. It also contains an article 
entitled “Human Resources for Art Education’’ by Ernest Ziegfeld. In summary, this 
yearbook contains the proceedings of the 1954 Eastern Arts Association convention and 
a report of the association's activities for the year 

TROXELL, J. P. Employee Understanding and Teamwork for Greater Productivity 
New York 17: National Association of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St. 1954. 97 pp. $1 
The report analyzes and discusses the forces which foster successful labor-management 
co-operation and explores the vital role that human relations plays in increasing industrial 
productivity for the good of all. This 97-page book discusses employee-management 
teamwork, management philosophy, individual initiative, capital investment, wage incen- 
tives, union-management relations, technological progress, and competition. The key 
to healthy profits and reduced production costs is greater productivity. And the solving 
of delicate human problems, elimination of misunderstanding, and encouragement of 
good teamwork are important ways of making sure that production in your plant attains 
the high level necessary for continued economic expansion. These become increasingly 
important in the age of automation 

ULICH, ROBERT, editor. Three Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom. Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 1954. 678 pp. $6. This comprehensive anthology 
represents the ideas of the great thinkers on education, and illustrates at the same time 
their relation to the main periods in the development of civilization. This new edition 
follows on three printings of a work which has been welcomed everywhere as a major 
contribution to the history of education, to its philosophy, and to the history of civiliza- 
tion itself 

The various sections of the book deal with the ancient Asiatic cultures (Hindu and 
Chinese), the educational philosophies of ancient Greece and Rome, early and medieval 
Christianity, Islam, and the development of modern education since the Renaissance. In 
this new edition, a section on the educational tradition of Judaism has been added and 
also a chapter on the phrlosophy of the late John Dewey. New material (several 
documents published for the first time in English) and extremely rare documents are 
included. Each extract is long enough to give the reader an insight into the thought 
and character of the author, while Dr. Ulich’s prefaces to the extracts relate each author 
to his time and brings out his importance in the history of educational thought. 


The section on Judaism contains extracts from the Old Testament as well as from 
medieval and modern Jewish thought. The chapter on Dewey presents in full his 
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Pedagogical Creed which anticipates his later educational philosophy, his intellectual 
autobiography entitled From Absolutism to Experimentalism, and a forgotten yet very 
significant essay from the journal The Monist. The new sections will add further to 
the popularity of a book widely used by the culturally interested public and the student 
of education 


Books for Pupil - Teacher Use 


ALLEN, G. W. The Solitary Singer. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1955. 634 pp. 
$8 I am large, I contain multitudes,’ wrote Walt Whitman. Indeed both the person- 
ality and poetic arts of Whitman are of such immense scope and depth that, despite 
notable earlier biographies, the need for a definitive life of Walt Whitman has persisted. 
Now, 100 years after the appearance of Leaves of Grass, the author has supplied that 
need with this critical biography, the most complete and authoritative account of 
Whitman, the man and the artist, that has yet been published 

This book breathes new life into the familiar portrait of Whitman, and we begin 
to understand the complexities of this egocentric Bohemian, with his red flannel under- 
shirt and habitual slouch hat; Whitman the lover of crowds and excitement, everywhere 
passionately living and watching life: in saloons, on Manhattan stagecoaches, on the 
Brooklyn ferry, in the reeking hospital tents of the Civil War. As never before we 
come to sense the poet's almost superhuman compassion for mankind, to appreciate, for 
example, the bond of fraternal and paternal love between the middle-aged Whitman 
and the troops he nursed. With the perception and precision resulting from his twenty- 
five years of study of Walt Whitman, the author analyzes all of the great poems, from 
the electrifying “Song of Myself,” the first poem in Leaves of Grass, to such haunting 
lyrics of old age as “Good-bye My Fancy.’ 

ALLINGHAM, CEDRIC. Fiying Saucer from Mars. New York 36: British Book 
Centre. 1954. 153 pp. $2.75. Since the existence of flying saucers was first announced 
in 1947, much has been written about them. Some authorities regard them as due to 
such phenomena as cloud formations and high-level ice crystals; others believe that they 
are meteorological balloons; but there is also a strong argument in favor of considering 
them as space ships coming from other planets 

Cedric Allingham, author of this new book, is no mystic but a trained scientific 
observer with considerable astronomical knowledge. He claims that in February, 1954, 
he saw a flying saucer land in North Scotland, and not only photographed it from close 
range but also made direct contact with its occupant, who indicated that he came from 
the planet Mars. Mr. Allingham’s description is fully confirmed by an independent 
witness, James Duncan. 

ANDERSON, H. R., editor. Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs. 
Washington 6, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
1954 (Nov.). 488 pp. $3.50, paperbound; $4, clothbound. This is the 25th yearbook 
of the National Council of Social Studies. It is divided into three major parts: World 
Tensions and Ways of Dealing with Them, Ways of Living in the Modern World, and 
Suggestions for Teaching an Understanding of World Affairs. Part One, composed 
of four chapters, stresses the importsnce of seeking to understand a nation’s culture, 
explores the roots and causes of world tensions, presents a general survey of economic 
conditions in the world, and discusses the wide variety of activities throughout the 
world that are related to international co-operation—a record of co-operation among 
nations. Part Two, composed of eleven chapters, deals with an important country, asso- 
ciation of nations, or geographic area. A chapter on the United States is included. 
The general plan has been to describe the way of life, to call attention to persistent 
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problems, and to consider relations with other lands. The fact that contributors to this 
section have been drawn from various fields—among them history, geography, and anthro- 
pology—explains why some authors have devoted more attention to one phase of the 
subject than another. A brief bibliography has been provided for each chapter. Part 
Three includes chapters describing instructional procedures at various grade levels 
Other chapters describe teaching practices in foreign lands, efforts through international 
study groups to improve the teaching of social studies and social studies textbooks, 
and ways of providing pre-service and in-service education for teachers in the field 
of world affairs. 

In a sense, this volume represents the culmination of three decades of effort by social 
studies educators to discover how to teach more effectively for the understanding of 
international affairs. Since World War I the attention given in social studies programs 
to international relations and to cultures other than our own has strikingly increased. 
During the same period, through experience with a variety of approaches to education 
for the understanding of international affairs, our perception of the job to be done and 
of the factors it involves has become clearer. We have learned, for example, that insight 
does not spring from knowledge alone. Facts, without an understanding of relationships 
and without perspective, do not bring enlightenment. We have come to believe, as a 
result of observation and research, that the learner must take into consideration both 
differences and similarities among peoples and cultures if he is to develop insight into 
international intercultural relationships. We have come to realize that overly 
optimistic attitudes based upon wishful thinking, as concerns nations and institutions 
alike, may suddenly be transformed into morbid cynicism when citizens realize that 
these hopes are unrealistic. 

Final solutions of problems of educating for understanding of world affairs have 
not and, of course, will not be found. Like the concepts involved, both the problems 
and the solutions will change with events. This yearbook, however, will long serve 
as a valuable guide to teachers at all grade levels who recognize the obligation of helping 
students develop insights into their social environment. 

ANGLE, P. M., editor. The Lincoln Reader. New York: Pocket Books, Rockefeller 
Center. 1955. 640 pp. 50c. This Cardinal Giant edition of the biography of Lincoln 
includes the complete text of the original edition. This is a biography written by 65 
authors. From their writings 179 selections have been chosen and arranged to form 
this integrated narrative. 

ATHERTON, LEWIS. Main Street on the Middle Border. Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press. 1954. 443 pp. $6. Here is the saga of the country towns of Midwest 
America from ‘ie time of the Civil War to the present. Here is the story of those 
innumerable villages that battled to survive in an atmosphere that spawned them in 
a reckless and fickle optimism. Founded by practical people, aggressive, acquisitive, 
and self-reliant, the country towns identified progress with the cult of the “immediately 
useful and practical." While rebels and creative intellects like Hamlin Garland, Sherwood 
Anderson, Edgar Lee Masters, and Thomas Hart Benton fled to the large cities in 
revolt, William Allen White and Ed Howe loved the villages and praised them. It 
was only natural that the small-town belief in the classless society and the standards 
of the McGuffey Reader should have stifled artistic aspiration as well as led to defiance 
of the Puritanical moral codes. Perhaps the most colorful passages in this book are 
those in which Lewis Atherton describes the livery stable where boys learned about 
life from “wicked"’ and sophisticated men; the rise of the general store, real-estate 
booms and the savage rivalry between developing towns; politics and the railroads; 
the excitement of the visiting circus; the opera house, the county fair, and baseball; 
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the influence of churches and Chautauquas; celebration of holidays; and the organization 
of lodges and fraternities 

With today’s changing credo, the author laments the loss on the part of the 
individual of the feeling of belonging to the community as a whole. He finds the 
fragmentation of social life part of the tremendous change and adjustment required by the 
atomic age. 

BARNHART, C. L., editor-in-chief.; STEIN, JESS, managing editor; et al. The 
American College Dictionary. New York 22: Random House. 1955. 1,472 pp. Regular, 
$5; indexed, $6. This dictionary records the usage of the speakers and writers of our 
language; no dictionary founded on the methods of modern scholarship can prescribe 
as to usage; it can only inform on the basis of the facts of usage. The editors have 
taken special pains to give an accurate record of the distribution of usage (Colloq., Slang, 
Brit., U.S., etc.) so far as they can determine it; a committee of five special editors who 
are experts in the study of levels of usage and dialect distribution have recorded their 
observations in the ACD. New techniques have been worked out for the selection of 
information to go into the ACD. To select the words and meanings needed by the 
general user we utilized the Lorge-Thorndike Semantic Count which measures the 
occurrences of various meanings in the general vocabulary. By using this count, which 
is based upon a reading of modern standard literature, we have been able to select 
the important meanings needed by the reader of today and to have some statistical 
assurance of the occurrence of the meanings. This count has also been of considerable 
importance in the arrangement of meanings since it has enabled them to determine with 
some certainty which are the common meanings and to put them first. With the aid of 
librarians and of the specialists themselves, the editors divided knowledge systematically 
into various narrow fields and secured experts in each field. By utilizing the services of 
experts in this fashion, they have been able to record the usage of today. They have 
also made certain that relevant and basic facts needed today are included in the definitions. 

The pronunciation in the ACD are represented by a system which gives only 
forty-four symbols for the 251 common spellings of sound in the language. Variant 
pronunciations common in extensive regions of the country or used by large groups of 
people are recorded. 

All facts have been arranged in the easiest possible fashion for the user. All entries 
are in one alphabetical list; the reader will not have to look in half a dozen lists to 
find an entry. All inflected forms of verbs, nouns, efc., in which the stem is changed 
in any way by the addition of a suffix have been entered in ths dictionary; so have all 
foreign plurals and all regular plurals likely to be confused with irregular plurals. All 
definitions are numbered. Central or common meanings are put first. By using different 
kinds of type fer different kinds of information, the editors have been able to distinguish 
clearly between main and secondary entries, and between definitions and illustrated 
phrases. The type page has been specially designed so that the user can quickly find 
the entry for which he is looking. 

By putting proper names in the main vocabulary list they have been able to apply 
the same standards of defining to proper names that they do to the common vocabulary. 
They have tried to give the most significant facts about each person or place having 
importance today. Data have been checked against the most recent and reliable .ources 
available and are presented in a clear, readily intelligible manner. 

Illustrations have been chosen as aids to the definitions. The editors have avoided 
picturing common birds, flowers, and fishes that can be of value only when shown in 
color or in magnified detail. Captions explaining the illustrations, as under abacus, 
are also designed to supplement the definitions. Actual sizes of animals are given 
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instead of ratios of reduction which the user must figure out and usually doesn't. There 
are over 300 spot maps throughout the dictionary giving locations of historically 
important places (as Aacadia), places that are hard to find in current atlases (as Alaska 
Highway), and places of literary interest (as Sherwood Forest) 

BELLEW, PETER, and SCHUTZ, ANTON, designers and editors. Australia 
Aboriginal Paintings—Arnhem Land. Vol. Ul. Greenwich, Conn.: New York Geo- 
graphic Society, 95 E. Putnam Ave. 1954. 20 pages plus 32 plates (13%4” x 19”). $15. 
This publication is the third in the UNEsco World Art Series devoted to the rare art 
masterpieces of the world. This volume as well as the other volumes in the series 
contains 32 plates. Other books in the series already off the press are: India (Vol. 1) 
and Egypt (Vol. Il); others to come off the press soon are Yugoslavia (Vol IV), 
Norway (Vol. V), and Iran, Vol VI. The reproductions, paintings, and binding were 
carried on by Amilcare Pizzi of Milan, Italy. Published by the New York Graph Society 
by arrangement with UNesco, the series is designed to bring within the reach of artists, 
teachers, students, and the wide art-loving public the finest quality color reproductions 
of masterpieces of art which hitherto have been known to a too limited few. Experts 
of New York Graphic Society and UNesco have visited the various countries covered 
by this series to assemble and have recorded by the most modern methods the materials 
of these books. This volume provides a clue to the significance of several types of art, 
the origins of which are lost in pre-history. 

— - —. Egypt, Paintings from Tombs and Temples. Vol. 11. Greenwich, 
Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 95 E. Putnam Ave. 1954. 16 pp. plus 32 plates 
(134%” x 19”) $15. The intention behind this publication is to remind art lovers that 
the Egyptians were not only architects, sculptors, and craftsmen of genius, but that they 
were also painters who were aware from the beginning of the extent to which a drawing 
of a carving in relief could be improved by color. Other books in the series already off 
the press are India (Vol. 1) and Australia Vol. 111). Others to come off the press soon 
are Yugoslavia (Vol. IV), Norway (Vol. V), and Iran (Vol. V1). The reproductions, 
paintings, and binding were carried on by Amilcare Pizzi of Milan, Italy. The photo- 
graphs from which the color plates of this volume have been made were taken during 
a special mission to Upper Egypt in May, 1953. They were made by direct color 
photography by D. K. Diradour. Published by the New York Graphic Society by arrange- 
ment with UNgEsco, the series is designed to bring within the reach of artists, teachers, 
students, and the wide art-loving public, the finest quality color reproductions of master- 
pieces of art which hitherto have been known to a too limited few. Experts of New 
York Graphic Society and UNesco visited the various countries covered by this series 
to assemble and have recorded by the most modern methods*the materials of these 
books. The volume provides a clue to the significance of several types of art the origins 
of which are lost in pre-history 

—_—— . India, Paintings from Ajanta Caves. Vol. 1. Greenwich, Conn 
New York Graphic Society, 95 E. Putnam Ave. 1954. 16 pp. plus 32 plates. $15. This 
publication is the first of the UNesco World Art Series devoted to the rare art master- 
pieces of the world. The original photographs for this volume of 32 plates, with one 
exception, were taken by Mdonjeet Singh. The reproductions, paintings, and binding 
were carried on by Amilcare Pizzi of Milan, Italy. Other books in the series already off 
the press are Egypt (Vol. 11) and Auwstralia (Vol. 11). Others to come off the press 
soon are Yugoslavia (Vol. IV), Norway (Vol. V), and Iran (Vol. VI). Published 
by the New York Graphic Society by arrangement with UNesco, the series is designed 
to bring within the reach of artists, teachers, students, and the wide art-loving public 
the finest quality color reproductions of masterpieces of art which hitherto have been 
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known to a too limited few. Experts of New York Graphic Society and UNEsco have 
visited the various countries covered by this series to assemble and have recorded by 
the most modern methods the materials of these books. The volume provides a clue to 
the significance of several types of art the origins of which are lost in pre-history. 

This volume is not a comprehensive survey of the vast domain of Ajanta paintings 
It is intended only to give a broad outline of an art which holds a supreme position 
in Asian art history. The paintings of Ajanta have for Asia and the history of Asian 
art the same outstanding significance that Italian frescoes have for Europe and the history 
of European art. The main theme of the Ajanta paintings center around the Jakata 
stories, the legends of Buddhas reincarnations. In every picture there is a unity so 
enchanting that the viewer following the stories is transported to a new aesthetic plane. 

BIANCOLLI, LOUIS, editor. The Mozart Handbook. Cleveland 2: World Pub. Co. 
1954. 655 pp. $7.50. If the thousands who love the music of Mozart could pick only 
one book to give them insight to every aspect of the composer and his music, this might 
be the one volume choice. Combining the best features of biography and guidebook, 
this handbook offers a handy and complete guide to the music of Mozart, a readable 
and detailed companion to his operas, and a book for leisure reading on his life and 
times, his loves and his letters. Contained here is not only a picture of a phenomenal 
child prodigy who at 35 died at the height of his creative powers, but also of a persoa 
very much immersed in the daily life of his family and his time. 

This book represents the successful fruition of an idea: to consider Mozart from 
every possible angle, as he was known and seen and thought of by many minds from 
many countries, and to achieve as close a living composition of the man and the com- 
poser as is possible from the record of his existence and from the monument of his 
music. Divided into three parts, the book treats “Mozart in His Life,” beginning with 
a word-picture of his birthplace, Slazburg, and going through the major themes of his 
biography; “Mozart and His Music,” in which every important category of composition 
is thoroughly covered, with backgrounds and analyses; and “Mozart in His Death” 
through the eyes and pens of those who saw, knew, and ministered to him. 

BUTOW, R. J. C. Japan's Decision To Surrender. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1954. 271 pp. $4. The author holds that the dropping of the atomic bombs and 
the Soviet entry into the war in August, 1945, did not produce Japan's decision to sur- 
render. Behind the capitulation lies a story of well-laid plans and carefully hidden 
activities carried out by a number of highly placed Japanese who sought to salvage, 
through negotiations, what the military could no longer maintain by force of arms 
This book is a documentary history of those activities and a basic study of that decision 
Beginning with the early months of the war, the author carries his natiative through the 
successive crises which occurred behind the scenes as Japan's initial preoccupation with 
victory was shattered by her mounting record of defeats. He describes many intricacies 
of Japanese governmental practice: the rise and fall of cabinets, the interplay of power 
groups within the circle of the ruling elite, the activities of senior statemen, the 
machinations of the military services, and the role of the Emperor in affairs of state. 

CALDER, RITCHIE. Science in Our Lives. New York 22: New American Library 
of World Literature. 1955. 192 pp. 35c. From James Watt's invention of the steam 
engine to the dramatic harnessing of atomic energy, here is the factual story of the 
beginnings and development of modern science, the relationship between its special 
fields—astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology—and its impact on human affairs. A 
Signet book. 

The Care and Feeding of Garden Plants. Washington 5, D. C.: National Fertilizer 
Assn., 616 Investment Bldg. 1954. 200 pp. $3. Fourteen of America’s outstanding 
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authorities on plant nutrition have pooled their talents to write this book. This volume 
is written in down-to-earth language. Accompanying the text are 72 illustrations, 50 of 
these in brilliant, full color. By comparing sick, starved plants with the natural color 
plans, the home gardener can quickly and easily determine what is causing his plants 
to fail, his lawn to turn brown, his flowers to have too few blooms, and so forth. 
This remedy for many of the common—and not so common, too—ailments is readily 
tound in the text. The book gives emphasis to plant nutrition arid fertilizer practices for 
home garden crops. Thus it will acquaint the reader with plant hunger signs as they 
reveal themselves on lawns, trees, shrubs, fruits, and vegetables. The book has eight 
chapters, each written by two authors, and an index. 

CHASE, A. H., and PHILLIPS, JR., HENRY., editors. A New Greek Reader. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1954. 474 pp. (7%” x 10%"). $5. This reader is 
intended to be used either independently or as a sequel to A New Introduction to Greek 
by the same authors. It is not graded and the selections have not been “adapted.” 
Selections were made solely upon the basis of their interest to the modern student and 
upon that of their importance as expressions of Greek thought and culture. Only prose 
passages have been included. The greater part of the material is historical, political, or 
philosophical in character. The generous selections from Aristotle contain some of his 
shrewdest observations upon man and the state and are as valuable today as when they 
were written. The selections from Herodotus were included after both editors had 
agreed that it would be a pity to omit one of the greatest of historians because of his 
dialect. No one was ever seriously hampered by the lonic of Herodotus. The absence of 
selections from Lucian may cause some complaint. This is the responsibility of the editors, 
who have found in teaching that students think his vocabulary difficult and his humor 
very tedious, brief mirth. As for the Third Philippic, its eloquence and its timeliness 
for our own democracy won for it a place in spite of its admitted difficulty. 

The book is to be used as the téacher pleases. The selections are long and varied 
enough to give him ample choice. The book contains 51 pages of notes. Each note 
carries a notation as to the page and line numbers to which the note refers. Included 
also is an 140-page Greek vocabulary with English meanings. 

COLUM, PADRAIC. A Treasury of Irish Folklore. New York 16: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 1954. 640 pp. $5. Here are the Irish—the bold, witty, imaginative, sentimental, 
fighting Irish. Here is their humor, their guff, and their blarney, their sharp satiric 
wit, and their incomparable good talk. Here are their heroes from Cuchullain, Deirdre, 
Maeve, Concobar, Cormac, Finn, Grania, and Brian Boru to Tyrone, Red Hugh, Hugh 
O'Neill, Robert Emmet, O'Connell, Parnell, and Collins. Here's Saint Patrick and 
Father Prout, Blind Rafferty, Mr. Dooley, John L. Sullivan, and John McCormack. Here 
are the lakes, the harp and the shamrock, the charms, oaths, cures, and blessings—the 
ways and traditions of the Irish people. Here is Ireland—at work and at play, singing, 
dancing, fighting—as the Irish themselves tell about it, by the firesides, in the taverns 
and at the fairs, at home and across the sea. 

Irish folklore is probably the richest in the world, for the Irish are great story-tellers; 
and since the days of the bards, the folk singer and the story-teller have always had a 
high place. For this treasury Padraic Colum has searched through all the Irish lore and 
has selected the best of the stories and ballads about the saints and the heroes, the great 
lords and the sturdy peasants, the wolf-hounds and the race-horses, the tragedies and 
the romances, the heart and soul of the land and the people. 

CRAMP, L. G. Space, Gravity and the Flying Saucer. New York 36: British Book 
Centre, 420 W. 45th St. 1955. 182 pp. $3. Leonard Cramp, a member of the Inter- 
planetary Society of England, examines George Adamski’s claims and, in particular, 
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makes a rigorous scientific examination of the Adamski photographs of flying saucers. 
Cramp demonstrates why he believes the photographs to be authentic. Cramp shows that 
the reports of sighting from ali over the world have assumed such a definite pattern that 
they contain a clue to the secret of their means of flight. He develops a well thought-out 
and original theory of space traved, based on overcoming gravity, which makes present- 
day rocket experiments seem clumsy and old-fashioned. He began his studies of the 
problem of gravity when it became clear to him that the behavior of the flying saucer 
conformed to none of the methods of space propulsion advocated by his fellow members 
of the Interplanetary Society. The book also contains numerous photographs and draw- 
ings by the author. 

CRAWFORD, JOHN and DORATHEA. Milestones for Modern Teens. New York 
16: William Morrow and Co. 1954. 190 pp. $3. From their extensive clinical experience 
with the everyday problems of boys and girls, the Crawfords have distilled practical, 
realistic suggestions designed to encourage teens to make the most of their emerging 
personalities through clearer insight and intelligent self-understanding. 

Parental difficulties, allowances, feelings of guilt and anxiety, choosing the right 
school and career training—these are a few of the problems common to all adolescents 
which these authors use as a baisis for providing the teenager with keys to new insights 
about himself and his relations with others. 

D'AMICO, VICTOR; WILSON, FRANCES; and MASER, MOREN. Art for the 
Family. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1954. 110 pp. $2.95. This book contains 
hours of creative pleasure that will be enjoyed by persons of all ages, either as indi- 
viduals or in groups. It is based on the conviction that all people have creative ability, 
and that anyone at any age can enjoy and develop his aptitudes in art. It is designed to 
develop the creative interests of the family as a group. 

Activities included in the book are in printing, clay work, papier-mache, paper 
magic, and space designs. The section “Family Fun or Fun for One” offers special 
suggestions for those who wish to work by themselves, those who are ill or convalescent, 
and for the family or school groups. 

DANA, R. H., editor. Two Years Before the Mast. New York 10: Globe Book 
Co. 1954. 287 pp. This personal narrative of adventure has been adapted by Murray E. 
Satz chairman of the English department of Revere, Massachusetts, High School. All 
psychological subtleties and obstrusive symbolisms have been removed. Descriptive passages 
and reflections on life and character have been adjusted to the understanding and sympathy 
of the average high-school reader. Repeated episodes and details, long and involved de- 
scriptions and digressions, overloaded sentences and paragraphs, obsolete expression, and 
highly technical terminology that are generally annoying to the reader have been eliminated 
mostly by partial or complete deletion or occasionally by adaptation. Included also is 
a glossary of the more important nautical terms, and question material to aid and test 
comprehension and to stimulate thinking and discussion. 

DAVIE, EMILY. Profile of America. New York 16: Studio-Crowell. 1954. 415 pp. 
6%" x 104”. $8.50. This is an autobiography of the USA. With the aid of authentic 
letters, speeches, diaries, and pictures, the reader journeys through history with Ameri- 
cans who have made it. Starting with the voyages of Leif Ericsson, the story of the 
United States unfolds. In their own words it is told by pioneers, statesmen, founders of 
our religious freedom, farmers, conservationists, labor leaders, inventors, exlorers, indus- 
trialists, military men, educators, writers, architects, and artists. The book ends with 
people of other nationalities, from Samuel Johnson to Winston Churchill, giving their 
impression of America in “As Others See Us." Wherever necessary, factual background is 
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supplied without editorial interpretation and both sides of controversial subjects are 
presented so that the reader taking this journey becomes his own historian. 

The illustrations in this book present a visual autobiography of the nation, linking 
the present with the past. Outstanding photographers, capture the spirit of the land and 
its people. The book is fresh, vital, and contemporary in approach and presentation 
it invites you to look at it, to read it. 

Articles written especially for the book include: “Steel in the Twentieth Century” 
by Benjamin F. Fairless, “Agriculture in the United States’ by Louis Bromfield, “Elec- 
tronics—Today and Tomorrow” by David Sarnoff, “Commercial Aviation’’ by Edward 
V. Rickenbacker, and “The Dance in America” by Agnes de Mille. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. Nicholas Nickelby. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1954 
239 pp. This Dickens favorite has been edited and adapted by Solibelle Royster, head 
of the English department of the Reitz High School in Evansville, Indiana. In this 
process, most of the action and all of the important characters of this social problem 
novel have been retained. Streamlining has made the narrative move faster, although care 
has been taken to preserve the Dickens flavor. There has been no rewriting and no 
transposition; but by some cutting whenever a twentieth-century word could replace 
a less familiar one without spoiling the meaning, the vocabulary has been simplified 
This should make reading faster, comprehension easier, and interest keener 

DORIAN, EDITH, and WILSON, W.N. Trails West and Men Who Made Them 
New York 36: Whittlesey House. 1954. 93 pp. $2.50. This book which tells the great 
story of how we moved West as a nation—crossing the plains, finding our way through 
the mountains, joining with the Spanish in the Southwest and settling the country 
from Maine to California—is told here with warmth and enthusiasm. It is a brief 
account of the roads and trails by which we went, from the Spaniards who followed 
buffalo tracks and Indian trails and the French who followed rivers, to the Mountain 
Men and the Conestoga wagons. The location of each famous trail is given, its history 
recounted, and the famous people identified who made and used it. A brief account 
presented with great drama and filled with magic names of places and people—the 
Golden Trail of the treasure-seeking Conquistadores; the Water Trail of Samuel de 
Champlain, founder of New France; Daniel Boone's Wilderness Road through the 
Cumberland Gap; the National Road, most historic of all Federal highways; the Natchez 
Trace over which Andrew Jackson and his army hurried to the defense of New Orleans; 
the Santa Fe Trail, now a trail of steel rails running out of Kansas City; the Oregon 
Trail, overland route to California, Oregon, and Great Salt Lake; the Chisholm Trail, 
route of the vast Longhorn herds from Texas to the small frontier town of Abilene 


FEHR, H. F.; CARNAHAN, W. H.; and BEBERMAN, MAX. Algebra. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1955. Book 1, 496 pp; Book 2, 512 pp. $3 each. The authors have 
developed this two-book series in algebra upon the idea that it should consistently empha 
size u derstanding the principles on which the processes of algebra are based. This they 
try to achieve through discovery exercises, developmental discussions, and practice 
material. The discovery exercises are used to introduce the learner to new concepts. 
Through these exercises he is led through a sequence of related steps from facts with 
which he is familiar to a new principle which he is to use. At first these exercises are 
followed by a complete, meaningful discussion which presents the new concept in an 
organized way. Later the discovery exercises sometimes lead directly to the summarized 
result. Following the discovery exercises and the developmental discussions, there are 
worked examples to show the learner how the principle is applied. The value of 
checking each problem is stressed. Provisions are made for individual and class differ- 
ences. The vocabulary of algebra is made familiar by frequent use. Summaries, reviews, 
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and tests are included with each chapter. There are also four cumulative reviews in 
Book 1 and two in Book 2. Each cumulative review is followed by a cumulative test. 
Each test serves to identify weaknesses of individual pupils and classes. Book 2 is so 
organized that it can be used as a two-semester course in its entirety, or as a one- 
semester course by the omission of certain topics and problems. The course can be 
shortened for a one-semester course either by reducing the amount of practice in each 
chapter or by omitting certain chapters entirely. Included with the usual topics covered 
in a two-year or one and one-half year course are some of the elementary concepts of 
analytic geometry and calculus. This material is introduced in connection with quadratic 
and higher degree equations. These concepts include delta and differential notation, 
graphing and sketching curves, maximum and minimum problems, symmetry of curves, 
intersections of curves, slope of tangent at any point on a curve, elementary differentiation 
of algebraic functions in conection with finding the slope of a tangent. The material is 
strictly introductory and the student is made well aware of the fact that, while he has 
not studied a course in analytic geometry or calculus, these subjects call for mastery 
of all previously studied algebra in this course. 

FREMANTLE, ANNE, editor. The Age of Belief: The Medieval Philosophers. 
New York 22: New American Library of World Literature. 1955. 224 pp. 50c. Here 
are presented selections from the basic writings of such dominant philosophers of the 
medieval period as St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Boethius, Erigna, Anselm, 
Abelard, Bonaventura, Averroes, with an interpretation of their work woven throughout 
the text. A Mentor book. 

GAGER, W. A.; LYLE, L. C.; SHUSTER, C. N.; and KOKOMOOR, F. W. 
Punctional Mathematics, Book Three. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1955. 
495 pp. $3.20. The contents of the Functional Mathematics series are based upon an 
extended study by thirty-six high-school teachers prominent in the field of secondary 
mathematics, together with consultants from university departments of education; and 
also upon research studies made in various parts of the United States. The contents of 
this series are built upon a select number of concepts and principles which the pre- 
ceding sources indicated were necessary in developing a well-rounded series of mathe- 
matics textbooks. This is Book Three of this series and is written primarily for 
eleventh-grade pupils but is also usable in the twelfth grade. 

Pupils who elect to study mathematics in the eleventh grade are likely to be those 
who are really interested in mathematics and who expect such a course to prepare 
them mathematically to move in any direction their future interests may lead them. 
Punctional Mathematics, Book 3, has been prepared to meet the demands and expecta- 
tions of such pupils by using materials and applications that are more valuable and 
more challenging for the mature pupil, and by keeping such materials firmly and 
functionally tied to the basic mathematical concepts. 

In addition to presenting and applying the concept of logarithms and teaching 
the use of the slide rule, Book 3 continues to deepen and enrich the understanding 
of the 60 concepts presented in Book 2. These 61 concepts and accompanying principles 
in Book 3 are the very core of any sound mathematical training on the secondary-school 
level. They are adequate to enable a pupil to solve his daily mathematical problems. 
Also, for the pupil who chooses to go to college, they are adequate to enable him to 
train and work successfully in the fields of science and engineering. 

The University of Illinois has recently completed a very significant study entitled 
“The Minimum Mathematical Needs of Prospective Students in the College of Engineer- 
ing.” As a result of this study there has been published a list of concepts and topics 
in secondary mathematics, a clear understanding of which is considered absolutely 
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necessary for those students who plan to study sciences or engineering. Functional 
Mathematics, Book 3, contains clearly worked out presentations of the concepts and 
topics which the Illinois study pointed out as basic essentials for scientific studies in 
college. 

The first seven chapters and Chapter 9 hold quite closely to the type of mathematical 
training that functions in the solutions of scientific applications and that trains the pupil 
to think straight as he moves from a premise to a conclusion. Chapters 8, 10, and 11 
give particular attention to the mathematics of compound interest, annuities, appreciation 
and depreciation of values, and taxation and insurance as they are applied to business. 
In these chapters the student can more readily see the value of mathematics at work 
in everyday affairs. 

As in Books 1 and 2, some of the problems in Book 3 are marked with an asterisk 
to suggest that they may be used as enrichment work. Every effort has been made to 
make the problems and applications throughout Book 3 practical and functional in nature. 
Many suggestions for special reports have been made. A chapter Summary at the end of 
each chapter has been provided to aid the pupil in evaluating his understanding of the 
topics within the chapter. 

GALLAND, ADOLF. The First and the Last. New York 17: Henry Holt and Co. 
1954. 380 pp. $4.95. This book is a personal report on the rise and fall of the German 
Fighter Forces during World War II. It is without doubt destined to take its place 
besides The Rommel Papers as a classic document of the German side of the war. Like 
Rommell, Galland was a dedicated professional soldier; like Rommel, he was not afraid 
to oppose Goring and Hitler when he felt they were in error. This book is an un- 
varnished account of how close the Germans came to winning the war. It reveals 
Hitler's complete inability to grasp the principles of defensive warfare. Germany could 
have had a fleet of over 2,500 jet fighters in 1944—instead they committed their best 
aircraft piecemeal against ground targets while Allied bombers ranged freely over 
Germany. It is also the story of Galland’s running battles with Goring and Hitler: 
“I was never a yes man to Goring,” Galland says. This narrative seems to bear his 
Statement out. 

Galland, who was dismissed as Commander of the Fighter Arm in 1944, returned 
to his first love: flying fighters. At the war's end, as a lieutenant general, he commanded 
a jet squadron—the first operational jet squadron in the world. This unit was composed 
of high-ranking officers who have been dismissed in the last wild juggling of Luftwaffe 
personnel. The jet aircrafts of this “Squadron of Experts” were destroyed on the ground 
as U. S. tanks rumbled onto its airfield. 

Among the memorable episodes in this book are the Channel dash of the Scharn- 
horst and the Gneisenau, the Hamburg raid, the Battle of Britain, and the capture of 
Douglas Bader. Above all, the book details the enormous successes, hardheadedness, 
brilliance, and stupidity of the German command. As such, it is a valuable sidelight to 
history. 

GEMMEL, JAMES; HARRIS, S. E.; and McCUTCHEN, S. P. Economics in General 
Education. New York 36: Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th St. 1954. 
151 pp. This publication of the proceedings of the Riverdale conference discusses what 
public education can and should do to give basic economic understanding to the more 
than 80 per cent of our citizens who never go to college and to the 50 per cent of 
college graduates who do not take a course in economics. The reports in this book were 
prepared by the 47 leading economists and educationists who participated in the Joint 
Council’s most recent conference. These reports are directed particularly to teachers, 
both in high schools and colleges of education, and to school administrators in teachers 
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and liberal arts colleges. It is also intended as a challenge to stimulate economists to 
raise the question of whether they are giving enough time and energy to communicating 
their knowledge beyond the range of their own profession and its students. 

The reports, following the lines of the conference itself, have been divided into four 
parts: Part I, concerned with general issues, contains digests of speeches and working 
papers by four economists. The first paper, by Professor Roy A. Price of Syracuse 
University, deals with the relationship between economics and general education. The 
second, prepared by Professor Ben W. Lewis of Oberlin College (with assistance from 
Professor A. R. Olsen of Western Illinois State College) defines the nature of economic 
understanding in terms of the universal economic problem of deciding what use society 
shall make of its limited human and natural resources. In the third paper, Professor 
Seymour Harris of Harvard University spells out the main steps of economic analysis 
and value judgments in the teaching of economics. In the final paper in Part I, Lewis 
Wagner of the State University of lowa calls attention to divergencies in the viewpoints 
of those who share a common interest in economic education but would pursue different 
pedagogical methods. 

Part II contains the reports of special conference committees set up to make 
recommendations for inter-disciplinary courses and terminal courses in economics at the 
college level. Included in these papers are outlines of present courses of both types, 
and specific committee suggestions regarding organization of content, methods of ap- 
proach, teaching personnel, efc., that may be useful to college instructors and administra- 
tors who are responsible for organizing such courses. 

Part III comes to grips with the important and difficult problem of getting economics 
into the secondary-school curricula. It is introduced with a paper by Professor Arno 
Bellack, Teachers College, Columbia University, which outlines the major objectives to 
be achieved by, and possible approaches for, the teaching of economics at secondary 
levels. The remainder of Part III amplifies his suggestions in a series of brief papers 
analyzing a number of important economic issues such as unemployment, agriculture, 
inflation, economic stability, efc., and suggesting teaching approaches. In Part IV, 
Professor Clark Bloom and his committee associates point out areas in which additional 
research is needed to sharpen and focus economic education. 

GRANGE, W. B. Those of the Forest. Babcock, Wisconsin: The Flambeau Pub. 
Co. 1953. 320 pp. $4.75. This is a book about the great outdoors—the birds, the 
animals, and all the other growth found in the forest. It is a story of the woods, now 
and through the ages. Here the reader learns about the life and habits of the animals 
and of the plants of the woods. It is interestingly written in a continuous story with 
Snowshoe, the rabbit, being the thread giving continuity to it. 

GREENLEAF, W. J. Occupations and Careers. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1955. 619 pp. $4.20. This book, designed for an occupations course, covers 
typical occupations and industries, and is organized in three parts. Part I concerns the 
individual—his interests, hobbies, knowledge of local opportunities, how to study occu- 
pations, and how to get a job. Part II concerns individual occupations grouped accord- 
ing to the standard classification of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The groups 
cover many broad fields of work, and occupations within each of the groups are in 
some way related as to preparation, duties, and other factors. For example, professional 
occupations most often require a college education. Clerical and sales jobs require no more 
training than is offered in public schools. Agricultural jobs presuppose some experience 
in living on a farm. Service jobs are often learned in vocational schools. Skilled trades 
are learned through apprenticeship. Unskilled work requires no preparation or experience. 
Anyone who enters the labor market will work in one of these areas. Part III discusses 
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typical industries that employ workers in all occupational classifications. Thus occupa- 
tions are not only described separately as to requirements and work involved, but also 
discussed as a part of the work process in verious large industries. 

At the end of each chapter three kinds of supplementary material are presented 
(1) “For Discussion” includes topics discussed in the text and in effect constitutes a 
review of the chapter; (2) “How To Relate School Subjects to Occupations’ includes 
suggestions that subject-matter teachers may wish to use to motivate students who see 
too few relationships between school courses and jobs in the community; (3) “What To 
Read" includes a list of books, appropriate to the subject of the chapter, for use of, and 
further reading by, the student. A list of visual aids to be used with the chapters is 
included in the Teacher's Manual which accompanies the text 

HANSEN, HARRY, editor. The World Almanac. New York 15: New York World 
Telegram and Sun, 125 Barclay St. 1955. 896 pp. In this compact one-volume encyclo- 
pedia is presented a dependable report of the major issues and events of a year that will 
leave its mark on the history of the United States. In its descriptive and statistical 
summaries, and in its many departments. The World Almanac provides a vast amount 
of information that appeals to students, teachers, editors, business and professional men, 
and all who wish to be well informed. It describes the international conferences and 
treaties that affect the security of the nation, the personalities that shape policies in 
foreign capitals, the issues debated by the United Nations, and the military and economic 
forces that are changing the map of the world 

Closer home, The World Almanac gives the American citizen facts about the 
Government and its leaders, past and present; the work of Congress; the results of the 
fall elections; the revisions of the income tax law and social security. Its popular section 
on sports chronicles all the major events, from the record-breaking half-mile dash to the 
World's Series. The sections devoted to population, colleges and universities, churches 
and religions carry the latest revised information 

Events with greater emotional impact possibly were the hearings in Washington 
in which Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin was either the chairman, attempting 
to ferret out subversive elements in the Government offices, or the subject of investigation 
by his Senatorial colleagues. Millions of Americans observed the spectacle and drama 
afforded by televised hearings of the Mundt committee, and were confused by the reams 
of white paper devoted to subsequent inquiries. While the oratory drifts out of range 
of the printed page, The World Almanac provides the reader with a concise summary 





of the conclusions reached 

Also reflected in The World Almanac are the continuing efforts to tighten up 
security against subversive individuals and organizations, including the outlawing of the 
communist party and other acts. The work of the 83rd Congress and of important 
departments is reported, and there are rosters of Federal and state officials and mayors of 
principal cities. Since the Bureau of the Census began making special counts annually 
for certain municipalities, the Almanac has published these results, which materially 
change the totals of the 1950 census. The book describes the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and provides a survey of hydro-electric power, Federal and private, 
and the newest developments in dams and reservoirs to spread irrigation and supply 
industry. 

HART, SCOTT. Stony Lonesome. New York 16: Coward-McCann. 1954. 224 pp. 
$3. Some blamed the hunter's moon for the events of that night in Virginia, seven 
months after the Civil War. Perhaps the moon had cast a spell over Stony Lonesome and 
its inhabitants, for certainly it was not an ordinary night. Or perhaps it was the fact 
that Kendall Dykes was not an ordinary girl. Peter Owenfield, the young Union cavalry 
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officer, realized it from their first meeting in the dismal swamp. Kendall wanted to possess 
him, to find in him all the love that had been denied to her. But the old house, with 
its dilapidated half and its well-kept counterpart, mocked at her hopes. Hatred had 
divided her family just as it had disfigured her half of a once proud home. Kendall 
lived with her father and brother in this atmosphere of sullen disregard. Broken windows, 
peeling paint, and sagging steps spoke of the soul-decaying malady within. On the 
other side, in her cousin's part of the mansion, life sparked in a futile attempt to ignore 
the unpleasantness. Peter did not belong to this taut little world, but soon he was to 
become its center. 

HORAN, J. D., and SANN, PAUL. Pictorial History of the Wild West. New 
York 16: Crown Publishers. 1954. 254 pp. 8%” x 12”. $5.95. Here is the story truly 
told with pictures of the winning of the West from lawlessness to order. Here is the 
story of the outlaws—the cold-blooded gunfighters who were as fast with a six-shooter 
as a snake's tongue—and their train robberies, bank hold-ups, cattle raids, and all 
their reckless depredations. Here also is the story of the sheriffs and the marshals, the 
Pinkerton men, the posses, and the brave cowboys and rangers who took all the risks 
to track down, fight, and destroy their men to bring peace and security to the wide-open 
spaces of the West. 

Here is a wealth of Wild West pictures, assembled from a hundred sources includ- 
ing private collections, state historical societies, newspaper files, museums, railroad com- 
panies, and detective agencies—many never published before. Notable among the pic- 
tures released for the first time in this book are a number from the archives of the 
Pinkerton National Detective Agency. From their secret files the authors obtained the 
first “Outlaw Rogues’ Gallery” ever assembled, a collection of photographs of the bad 
men of the West. There are also pictures by Frederick Remington and other great 
artists of the West. In these pages you will see and read about all the famous villains 
and heroes who made the Wild West chapter the most glamorous, dramatic, and thrilling 
in American history. 

HORDER, LORD; DODDS, SIR CHARLES; and MORAN, T. Bread. New York 
11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 200 pp. $3.75. Bread has been much studied during recent 
years, and written about in the technical press. But until this volume was written, 
there has not appeared a book which covers objectively and concisely the historical, 
theoretical, and practical aspects of the subject. Much of it is devoted to the chemistry 
of wheat and flour and the factors involved in the milling of it. It is directed toward 
an understanding of the chemistry and nutrition of flour and bread, with an introduction 
to their history and technology. This book is designed mainly for that section of the 
public which possesses some scientific background—a section which includes the doctor, 
the science teacher, the social worker, and the dietician. 

The authors of this book have taken part in the discussions—academic, industrial, 
and political—on the many problems concerning flour and bread which have arisen both 
during and since the last war. Their close touch with these problems has been preserved 
by their position as advisers to the British milling industry on nutritional matters. 

HORNUNG, W. J. Architectural Drafting. Second edition. New York 11: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1954. 233 pp (814” x 11”). Trade list, $4.50; text list, $3.60. This book 
has come to occupy an important place in the fields of architecture and construction 
since the publication of the original edition in 1949. This new edition retains all the 
best features of the material that have increased the practicality and comprehensiveness of 
the book. It now contains two new sections, Parts II and III, which explain and illus- 
trate the standard details of house construction and the planning of the house. The 
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book therefore represents a complete self-teaching course in itself, being primarily 
concerned with the execution of the architect's ideas by the draftsman. 

Parts I and II embrace the study of construction principles and architectural details 
for both frame and masonry construction. Part III, on planning the house, was added 
to acquaint the reader with the problems of planning and its technique before he actually 
begins to prepare the house plans. Beginning with the problem of the selection of 
site and lot, we go on to consider other important factors such as the availability of 
public utilities, the convenience to schools and churches, and transportation and shopping 
center facilities. Then, the main areas of the house, used for eating, living, and sleeping, 
are studied in their proper relation so as to fit the desired budget. 

Part IV deals with the preparation of a complete set of working drawings for a 
residence. Part V explains the commonly used heating systems, including a fully detailed 
study of the one-pipe hot-water system. Part VI covers the layout of the plumbing system 
in all its details. Part VII is a discussion of the electrical plans for the various require- 
ments, together with the latest methods employed in lighting the house. Part VIII 
presents a complete set of plans and specifications for an existing, contemporary, flat-roof 
house, with perspective drawings. 

HOUSTON, M. G. Ancient Egyptian Mesopotamian and Persian Costume. New 
York 11: Macmillan Co. 198 pp. $6. This is the first volume of Miss Houston's 
Techincal History of Costume. The illustrations are given in facsimile from the drawings 
of the artists of the period; where the drawing is too primitive to be understood easily, 
a garment is also shown drawn in modern style. In addition, there are flat patterns 
showing the cut and chapters on Ornament. Information of this special character on 
Ancient Costume is usually difficult to obtain, and the volume is of importance to 
dress designers, theatrical designers, and all students of the history of costume. The 
preparation of a second edition has made it possible to amplify the original work 
Section II, originally entitled Assyrian Costume, is now more aptly described as Mesopo- 
tamian Costume, thus embracing the Sumerian and Babylonian as well as the Assyrian 
styles. The section on Persian Costume has been extended up to the time of the Islamic 
Conquest. 

HUNT, SIR JOHN. Our Everest Adventure. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1954. 128 pp. $3.75. The conquest of Everest by the expedition led by Sir John 
Hunt is one of great adventure stories of all times. In this book, the camera portrays 
the epic struggle of the ascent. A valuable permanent record, the book contains over 
150 picture, most of which have not been published before. It includes all the important 
photographs taken during the final assault and from the summit of Everest by Sir 
Edmund Hillary. Every phase of the expedition, from the approach march to the weeks 
of perilous and exhausting struggle at the top of the world, is depicted. Accompanying 
the photographs are excerpts from Sir John’ book, The Conquest of Everest. 

JERNIGAN, M. M. Forbidden City. New York 16: Crown Publishers. 1954. 352 
pp. $3.50. She was one who “ate life," one for whom all the power of the Dragon 
throne could not give her what she sought. This is the story of Nala, born to luxury, 
who was’ sent at sixteen to the Summer Palace, to be the Emperor's concubine, and who 
lived to wrest the throne from the dying monarch. It is the story of Jung Lu, the 
Manchu Lord who gave her the only love she was ever to know, and whose quiet and wise 
counsel gave her the wisdom to rule. It is the story of a country, a people, a 
way of life, and a hatred born of misunderstanding which carried tragic consequences. 
For nothing Jung Lu could say or do could soothe her hatred of the “foreign devils” 
and their woman ruler who dared to call herself by a name that meant “victorious.” 
For the first time the full picture of the Empress Dowager of China, Tsu Hsi, last of the 
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Manchus, is drawn to life. From her seat on the Dragon throne she commanded an 
Empire. The decisions she made still leave their mark on the world. Few women 
in history have held as much power. Yet the days were never long enough for all she 
wanted to do. 

Mrs. Jernigan tells the strange story of Tsu Hsi's love for her Prime Minister, which 
defied tradition. 

JOHN, MELLIE; YATES, P. M.; DE LANEY, E. N.; and DE BOER, J. J. The 
New Building Better English. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge 
Ave. 1955. This 4-book series is for grades 9 to 12 inclusive. Each book for grades 
9, 10, and 11 has 448 pages, while the book for grade 12 has 384 pages. The number 
of pages is fewer than in most standard English texts, whereas the page size (6 3/16” x 
9 3/16”) is larger. This increase in page size has made it possible to provide coverage 
of English in books that are thinner, less bulky, and easier to handle. The books are 
attractively printed in four colors, with color throughout on both sides of the page. 

The New Building Better English program treats of English in its universal appli- 
cation. It recognizes that English extends into all areas of communication and that each 
of these areas requires intensive individual consideration and study. For this reason, the 
four areas of communication are set off as major divisions of the program, with grammar 
and sentence building consolidated into a separate major section. 

By means of this organization, all skills relating to any one area of communication 
are compartmentalized for ready use as a complete sequential unit. On the other hand, 
should the teacher desire to teach only certain skills in each area, she can do so, since 
each skill is treated as a complete topic in itself. 

By setting off grammar in a separate section, the teacher can conveniently select 
for integration into her teaching program only those elements of grammar instruction 
and review necessary for her particular needs. This allows for a teaching of the basic 
communication skills without unnecessary interruption. Conversely, should the curriculum 
call for a sequential and intensive study of grammar, teachers have all the materials for 
instruction already organized in a separate, complete unit. 

As regards capitalization, punctuation, and spelling, these are integrated in the 
sections on writing in the texts for Grades 9-11 (as well as in the recurring review 
activities). This is done because of the universal importance of these mechanics in the 
development of all the writing skills. In the 12 grade text they are contained in the 
section on “Handbook of Language Mechanics.” 

Some of the many features of this series are: logical organization of content, with 
all materials conveniently arranged for adaptation to varied types of curricula; an 
orderly, definite progression of content from one grade to the next; thorough treatment 
of each of the large areas of communication—speaking, listening, reading, and writing; 
coverage of all the important elements of grammar—interrelated with challenging 
activities that develop understanding through application; clear and specific instruction, 
with rules, definitions, and guides easily distinguishable from introductions and exer- 
cises; consistent maintenance of skills through the use of constructive, varied, and 
appealing practice materials; a testing program that covers the mechanics of expression; 
continuous correlation between the study of English and its application to other subjects 
and to life outside school; lessons and activities that “make sense” to the students so 
that they understand what they are to do and how they are to go about it; units of 
study that are complete in themselves; differentiation of materials within each lesson; 
variety in the treatment and the order of presentation of materials from one grade to the 
next; continuous cross reference of topics from one unit of study to another so as to 
provide the student with a broader understanding of the topic at hand and to fortify 
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the maintenance and review of basic skills; anecdotes and cartoons that serve both a 
functional and humorous purpose; special thought-provoking questions and challenging 
introductory activities and discussions; ‘guides,’ “‘rules,” “standards,” “definitions,” 
and other important information, all specially set off for ease of use; and diagramming 
taught as an aid to clear understanding of the ways parts of speech build sentences 

There is a Teacher's Manual and Answer Key for each grade. It contains helpful 
hints and devices to use in connection with specific lessons, provides the answers .to all 
parctice exercises, includes the entire testing program (with the answers), and supplies 
the teacher with activities and means for enriching the program of instruction presented 
in the text 

LEARY, A. F., and SHUSTER, C. N. Plane Geometry. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1955. 520 pp. $3.80. This text is built around the traditional five 
books of plane geometry which, in turn, constitute a rearrangement of the thirteen 
books of Euclid’s original ‘Elements’ dated about 300 B.C. Included also is material 
in review of algebra and arithmetic as well as an introduction to trigonometry, analytic 
geometry, solid geometry, and the science of reasoning. While holding to the method 
and value of formal demonstration (proving theorems), the book covers all the objectives 
and techniques of a modern course in geometry. It opens with a discussion of the angle— 
its measurements and its uses in such fields as surveying and aviation. The use of tools 
like the straight edge, compasses, and protractor is introduced early, along with instruc- 
tion on the accuracy of measurements, an important but somewhat neglected field in 
this scientific age. Then come the kinds and uses of triangles—fgures that involve 
the measurement of both angles and lengths 

The three standard ways of proving triangles congruent, that is, of proving that 
two triangles have the same shape and the same size,,are postulated. These three ways 
are popularly abbreviated to side-angle-side, angle-side-angle, and side-side-side. This 
work in Chapter 2 initiates the idea of proof and develops it throughout Chapter 3. 
The beginning of the study of how to prove theorems is difficult for youngsters. Instead 
of insisting on the usual symbols, abbreviations, formality, and technical language, the 
authors encourage pupils at first to express their explanations in their own words and 
in an informal manner. Certain pitfalls which commonly bother beginners in demon 
stration are discussed before launching into proving theorems 

Numerical work begins in Chapter 5. Technique of attack is emphasized from the 
beginning. The first cumulative review is put at the end of Chapter 5. It covers the 
field referred to as “Book I." The opening of Chapter 6 on the circle is typical of the 
manner of introducing a new subject. Instead of listing a dozen definitions, the chapter 
begins with interesting historical data and some uses and general characteristics of the 
circle. In general, the number of definitions introduced at one time is kept to a minimum. 
Chapter 7 completes the field of “Book II." In Chapter 8 the material for a workout 
on both arithmetic and algebra is furnished, as well as considerable work on ratio and 
proportion. Later chapters take up additional fields of arithmetic and algebra, including 
square root of numbers, the quadratic formula, and the manipulation of radicals. All 
are introduced at spots where they tie in with their immediate need. Proportions are 
handled as algebraic equations, not as theorems. The review of arithmetic fractions, 
followed by the review of algebraic equations, will give pupils confidence in juggling 
proportions, especially since the application of the study of proportions to the lengths 
of lines on geometric figures is bothersome to pupils 

The book emphasizes the general technique of deriving formulas. A whole chapter 
is devoted to the Pythagorean Theorem and its varied applications. Chapter 11 covers 
trigonometry, projection, and analytic geometry. Chapter 12, on areas, has many numer- 
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ical exercises, designed to require not only arithmetic and algebra but also trigonometry. 
Chapter 13 covers regular polygons and the circle. The general idea of Chapter 14 is 
to offer review material and to prevent locus problems. Chapter 15 gives a brief 
elementary course in the science of reasoning. It is an attempt to help pupils to transfer 
the processes of geometry to their discussions in other fields. 

LIANG YEN. Daughter of the Khans. New York 3: W. W. Norton and Co. 
1955. 295 pp. $3.50. Liang Yen, who tells this personal story, was born into a wealthy 
and conservative Mongol family in Peiping. In her childhood and youth she belonged to 
a way of life that had scarcely changed for centuries—a graceful, formalized way of life, 
in many respects full of charm; but full, too, of stiff tradition and circumscribed barriers 
against the intrusion of things modern. The weight of the old ways was particularly 
heavy for the daughter of the house, for in her father's eyes, Yen's only value was as a 
marriageable pawn. Spirited and intelligent, she rebelled against this tyranny and, greatly 
daring, ran away to Shanghai to find her own way of life. At first she found protection 
living in the house of a relative. Then as she succeeded in finding a variety of self- 
supporting jobs—as a secretary, a journalist, a teacher, an intelligence worker for the 
government—she became almost as much a “‘career girl” as any of her Western sisters. 
Always, in working, she had one pufpose—to earn enough to further her education in 
the United States. Eventually, after adventures that took her to Rangoon, Kunming, 
wartime Chunking, and Hong Kong, she married an American and with him came at 
last to the country she had so longed to see. 

MAcGIBBON, E. G. Fitting Yourself for Business, third edition. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co. 1955. 415 pp. This book has been prepared for the purpose of giving 
high-school pupils nearing graduation a picture of the business world they are preparing 
to enter. The book is divided into four parts: Blueprinting Careers in Business (4 
chapters), Getting the Job (4 chapters), Success on the Job (5 chapters), and Managing 
Your Personal Affairs (3 chapters). These 16 chapters present the latest thinking on the 
following factors involved in successfully fitting a person for business. The titles of the 
chapters, in the order of presentation, are: Planning for a Career, Careers in Business, 
Jobs for Beginners, What Business Wants in Skills and Abilities, Sources of Jobs, 
Preparing for the Interview, Writing Letters of Application, The Interview, Making 
Good on the Job, Getting Along With Others, Attitudes in Business, Dress and Grooming 
on the Job, Stepping Up to a Better Job, Managing Your Income, Personality in Business, 
and Successful Living. The book is based on the author's experience both as an office 
mauager and an interviewer for the California State Department of Employment and 
upon the information found in her recent, extended survey of the employment situation 
of office customs in many businesses in various key centers in the United States such 
as Washington, D. C., New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. The author stresses that 
thoughtful career planning is important in good times as well as in bad times. The 
pupils are made to realize that jobs will not always be so plentiful and that, when less 
help is needed and employers have a wider choice, they will employ and will retain 
on their payrolls only those employees who have established for themselves records for 
conscientious work, good attitudes, and a willingness to accept responsibility in order to 
earn their salaries. 

The Macmillan World Gazetteer and Geographical Dictionary. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co. 1955. 800 pp. $6.95. Here is a reference book that puts the world at 
your finger tips—a geographical dictionary which locates, identifies, and describes every 
place which is likely to have significance for an English-speaking inhabitant of the globe. 
The variety of uses for this book is incalculable when you realize that, from A to Z, 
it covers the continents of the earth and every country in them—including detailed 
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information on the principal countries: their physical structure, administrative and 
economic setup, size, population, culture, history, and political development; the world’s 
historic cities—their geographical and economic significance, their population, their 
cultural and political history; towns of the world—where they are, what they are, how 
big they are; oceans, rivers, lakes, mountains, and other topographical features—many 
described under their own headings, others included in articles listed in the index; and 
climates, currents, winds, volcanoes, efc., novel and informative articles of inestimable 
value to meteorologists and geologists, either amateur or professional. 

MAGENER, ROLF. Prisoners’ Bluff. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954. 
250 pp. $3.75. This is the story of how two young German civilians, fugitives from 
internment, made their way across India all the way to the Burmese jungles and pene- 
trated the fighting lines to reach the Japanese forces and, finally, Tokyo and freedom. 
The author and his companion Heins von Have were two of that ingenious and de- 
termined group of men who combined with Heinrich Harrer, author of Seven Years in 
Tibet, to break out of the Dehra Dun prison camp in northern India. While Harrer 
turned north toward Tibet, Magener and von Have instead headed southeast. Armed 
only with a knowledge of English and a rare capacity for bluff, they boldly set out for 
Calcutta on the first leg of an incredibly long escape route. Carrying forged papers 
and wearing faked British uniforms, Magener and Von Have masqueraded as British 
officers or sometimes as neutral businessmen. On the long journey to the Chittagong 
coast there were many moments when exposure and arrest seemed inevitable. Tense as 
this part of the journey was, however, it was after reaching the Burmese frontier that 
the most extreme dangers and hardships began. And when finally, after months of 
peril and privation, Magener and von Have reached the Japanese lines, their wary 
Nipponese allies held them as suspected spies. 

McCULLY, E. W. Grandma Raised the Roof. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1954. 221 pp. $3.50. Ethel McCully, like so many of us, has always had a yearning 
to settle on a remote and exotic tropical island. But unlike the majority of those who 
dream of sunny beaches and waving palms, Mrs. McCully has actually turned her dreams 
into reality. It all began while she was cruising by the island of St. John, in the 
American Virgin Islands. The moment she spotted a half crescent of white sand, backed 
by lush green hills and bordered by translucent Little Maho Bay, her woman's intuition 
raised its voice in no uncertain terms. Although the British captain of her boat was 
prohibited from landing on American soil, this was not to daunt Mrs. McCully. A few 
minutes later she was happily swimming ashore with her personal baggage balanced in 
a basket on her head. A novel enough way to stake out any claim, but even more so 
since Mrs. McCully is a gray-haired grandmother! This book is a gay account of Mrs. 
McCully'’s adventures as she builds her island home. 

McGILL, J. M. The Wheat From the Chaff. Boston 20: Christopher Publishing 
House. 1954. 234 pp. $2.75. The author has separated the wheat from the chaff in this 
compact assembly of the inimitable and immortal Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. Unique 
in conception, design and execution, and for its historical data and accuracy, this volume 
furnishes a key to the life and times of Omar Khayyam and a better understanding of 
the Quatrains. There has been added not only the complete translation by Fitzgerald of 
Omar Khayyam (101 stanzas) but also a new and clarifying sketch of his life, together 
with a glossary appended of ancient and obscure names, allusions and cryptic passages 
defined and interpreted by scholars versed in oriental lore and legends. 

NEAL, H. E. The Story of the Kite. New York 17: Vanguard Press. 1954. 64 pp. 
$2.75. This is the fascinating story of kites throughout history. Every boy and girl has 
felt the tug of a kite string, but, less familiar and even more exciting is the exciting 
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role kites have played in the advance of civilization—kites of all kinds, in all countries. 
In addition, the book presents instruction on how to build and fly them, and describes 
adventures which may be enjoyed with them. 

O'CASEY, SEAN. Swnset and Evening Star. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 
339 pp. $4.75. This is the sixth and presumably the last volume of Sean O'Casey’s auto- 
biography—one of the great creative works of our time. In it he looks lovingly and 
without regrets on the past fifteen years, beginning with his return from America and 
his setting in Battersea; like Joyce, in self-imposed exile from Ireland. These were the 
years in which his great talents, lying in obscurity in plays which were never produced, 
burst forth in the glorious prose of his autobiography, which Brooks Atkinson of The 
New York Times has called an extraordinary piece of dramatic literature written in 
the most “an incandescent prose of our time.” 

Nowhere is his wit and the rolling sweep of his eloquence more in evidence than 
in these final chapters of his life. Included are an account of his visit to Cambridge, 
where he was honored, but not completely understood; passages describing his deep and 
touching friendship with George Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Shaw; scathing denunciations 
of his critics; lively remarks on the poetry of T. S. Eliot. 

POHL, FREDERIK, editor. Star Science Fiction Stories No. 3. New York 18: 
Ballantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave. 1954. 192 pp. Paperbound edition, 35c; Hardbound 
edition, $2. This is a collection of ten science fiction stories representing as many authors. 
Isaac Asimor depicts an electronic world where nature is forgotten. Ray Bradbury tells 
of a family on Mars, Gerald Kersh asks for information concerning an army corporal 
who bears on his body the scars of a hundred wars; and Richard Matheson explores the 
feverish lives of tomorrow's adolescents. Other authors are: Arthur C. Clarke, Lester del 
Rey, Phillip K. Dick, Chad Oliver, Jack Vance, and Jack Williamson. 

PRIEST, ALAN. Aspects of Chinese Painting. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 
144 pp. $7.50. For some years now fortunate subscribers to the ‘Metropolitan Bulletin’’ 
have been informed and entertained by occasional essays from the pen of Alan Priest, 
the Museum's Curator of Far Eastern Art. The occasion for each essay has been the 
acquisition by the Metropolitan of some new masterpiece of Chinese painting; and the 
reader of the ‘Bulletin’ has found himself, to his delight, reading not an analysis of 
the composition of the painting or a formal discussion of its origins and authenticity, 
but a piece of prose in which appreciation, scholarship, and a most original literary talent 
are uniquely blended. The essays, revised and in some cases expanded, and a number 
of others hitherto unpublished are now for the first time collected into one volume. 
Although by intention in no sense a formal history of Chinese painting, the fifteen essays 
cover very wide ground, as their titles make plain. They range from a single master- 
piece such as “The Tribute Horse’’ or “Spring Festival on the River’ to the wall paint- 
ings of Tun Huang and the Sung landscape scrolls. The essays are the product of immense 
scholarship and years of first-hand travel and observation in China and elsewhere. 

PURDY, ANNE. Dart Boundary. New York 1: Vantage Press. 1954. 83 pp. $2.50 
How does it feel to be the only white woman in an Alaskan village? Aloof and un- 
sympathetic at first, Gloria was forced to cross the dark boundary that separates white 
man and Indian when Sharon, a Siwash woman, brought her a beautiful foundling one 
bitter cold night. Gradually her heart warmed. Sharon, the baby, and Gloria's dirty, 
dark-faced pupils became human beings to her. She came to know the Indian—his ways, 
his needs, his dignity, his essential humaneness—and she learned to love him. Thereafter, 
hers was a life of labor, caring for her ever-growing family, helping the natives through 
the famine of the barren winters, struggling to teach them to help themselves. She never 
faltered before the overt hostility and indifference of the white townspeople and the 
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authorities in Eagle. When she married Barry Reed, she ceased to be a social outcast. 
But after a few short months of happiness, she was abandoned. He divorced her and 
later returned to town with a pretty young wife. Through this humiliation, and even after 
her house had been burned down by the town drunk, Gloria carried on her work. 
Together with Sharon she founded Gold Valley, which was not an orphanage but a home 
for orphans and foundlings. Gloria was “mother” to them all! 

RENSHAW, W. G. West of North. New York 1: Vantage Press. 1954. 208 pp. 
$2.75. The setting of this story is a great land of unforgettable romance in 1879-80. 
It is about men who were fearless and strong. Against a background of hunting, scouting, 
and tracking down outlaws in winter weather, the author has created a modern David- 
and-Jonathan team in the persons of Tom Wingate, a whiteman, and Red Bird, a member 
of the friendly Blackfoot Indian tribe. It involves the story of pretty Nora Calloway 
who helps her father open a trading post. Suspense increases in the story when her beauty 
attracts the attention of a vicious person known as “Boots’’ Kennon. Included also is 
the author's account of the slaughter of the last great herd of buffalo. Here is a story 
of the western plains when buffaloes were common; a story of Indian life and customs. 

ROBERTSON, KEITH. Three Stuffed Owls. New York 17: Viking Press. 1954. 
198 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a team working together to stop a diamond smuggler- 
a football player, a pig, two sixteen-year-old detectives, and three stuffed owls. The whole 
thing started when Neil and Swede started the Carson Street Detective Agency. They 
turned their attention to a lost bicycle. They found the bicycle but the man who stole 
it had vanished. Here it is that Neil and Swede get into a tangle with desperate criminals. 

RODMAN, SELDEN. Haiti: The Black Republic. New York 10: Devin-Adair Co., 
23 E. 26th St. 1954. 190 pp. $5. This book gives a wholly rounded picture of Haiti and 
the Haitians. That most exciting, mysterious, and misunderstood country of the Western 
Hemisphere is here captured in word and picture: the explosive history of the first Negro 
republic; its art, religion, voodoo; its luxuriant wildernesses and fascinating towns; and, 
finally, the tours that can be made through the Magic Isle, with tropical tips and full 
information on hotels, shopping, and transport. This book is enriched with forty-eight 
pages of superb halftone illustrations of “the most photogenic country in the world.” A 
glossary of the Creole language and informative maps supplement the text. And the text, 
as magical as the island itself, introduces the Hispaniola of Columbus’ first voyage, and 
tells the amazing story of France's richest colonial possession, which engineered the first 
successful slave insurrection in history when Toussaint Louverture, Christophe, and 
Dessalines came to the attention of a startled world. The story continues through the 
days of the American Marine occupation and up to the presidency of today’s Paul Magloire. 

RUNYON, A. M., and BERGANE, V. F. Around the World in 1,000 Pictures. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1954. 448 pp. $4.95. This is the first book of 
photographs and informative captions to cover the entire free world outside of the United 
States. It shows prospective American-travelers-abroad typical things they will see in 
various countries, from Canada and Alaska to Chile, and from Bermuda all the way 
around the world to Hawaii. It's not a guide book, but rather a preview that will help 
you to remember the things you have seen, after your trip. If you're traveling by armchair 
rather than deck chair, this book brings the world to your home. The photographs are by 
some of the world’s leading lensmen: Robert Capa, Henri Cartier-Bresson, Herbert List, 
Konstantin Kostich, Charles Perry Weimer. A number of the photos are published here 
for the first time. Richard Joseph, Travel Editor of Esquire and author of many travel 
books, has written the Foreword, and there are ten full-page maps by Rafael Palacios. 

SCHIFFERS, J. J. Healthier Living. New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, 440 
4th Ave. 1954, 960 pp. $5.75. This book, written for the college student of health, shows 
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how good health can be positively achieved by an attitude toward life and not merely by 
following certain sets of “rules.” Anyone who reads this book will find much that he 
will want to use for his benefit. The book contains many facts—all based on scientific 
research. The valuable asset of this book lies in the ways in which it reveals what these 
facts can really do to help mature men and women in their pursuit of health and 
happiness. 

As a result of extensive studies, this book was written to the prescription of 300 
physicians and health educators keyed to students’ needs and interests. Included are 
discussions on sex; mental health; personal health problems such as nutrition, exercise, 
posture, body care, and grooming; the many facets of marriage and family living; and 
community and world health. Drawing on history, English literature, the classics, anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychiatry, psychology, child development, and many other disciplines, 
the author presents a rounded picture of human development. The book is so arranged 
that the reader can read from start to finish or select certain sections or areas of his 
deepest concern. 

SPER, FELIX, editor. Living American Plays. New York 10: Globe Boek Co. 
1954. 464 pp. This book, in addition to an introduction on the theatre on and off 
Broadway, is a collection of the following five plays: “The Glass Menagerie” by Tennes- 
see Williams, “The Late Christopher Bean” by Sidney Howard, “The Magnificent 
Yankee” by Emmet Lavery, “You Can't take It With You" by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman, and “I Remember Mama” by Joh van Druten. Also included is a list of the 
Pulitzer awards in the drama from 1918 to 1953 inclusive and a series of questions and 
topics to aid in the discussion of each of the five plays. 

Sportsmanlike Driving, Third Edition. Washington 6, D. C.: American Automobile 
Assn., 1712 G. St., N. W. 1955. 496 pp. $2.80, list; $2.10 to schools. In its two 
previous editions, Sportsmanlike Driving has been the most widely used textbook in 
driver education in the high schools of the United States. The rapidly growing numbers 
of school administrators, college professors, classroom teachers, and high-school students 
now experienced in this important field of education have constituted an important re- 
source constantly used for guidance and assistance in revising this text. They have 
advised in the selection and reorganization of content, and have helped in determining 
relative emphasis on particular subjects and the grade leveling of the material. 

The revised book has been set up in five parts, offering five units of instruction 
which can be used in whatever order suits the demands of a particular school program. 
The unit treating of practice driving has been placed second, to accommodate a request 
by the majority of driver education teachers responding to a pre-revision questionnaire. 

In addition to being rewritten, reorganized, and brought thoroughly up to date, this 
new edition contains two new chapters, one on learning to drive cars with automatic 
transmissions and another on a subject particularly critical to safe driving, that of driving 
under unfavorable and special conditions. The artwork is new throughout and is out- 
standing in its functional use of a second color, technical accuracy, instructional clarity, 
and appeal to youth. 

Part I, the Driver, orients the student in the complex background of the Motor Age. 
It also analyzes the driver's make-up and needs, emphasizing the importance of his know- 
ing his own physical and mental characteristics as they affect driving. It is topped off 
by an interesting analysis of driver psychology which young drivers are not likely to forget. 

Part II, Learning How To Drive, covers basic information on the car and how it runs, 
supplementing text material with understandable mechanical drawings. It then provides 
the practical detailed, step-by-step procedure for use in practice driving in both gearshift 
and automatic transmission dual-control cars. 
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Part III, Traffic Laws, develops the principles of those natural laws that, for driving 
efficiency and safety, should be understood by every driver. For intelligent car control, 
elementary facts of friction, centrifugal force, kinetic energy, and force of impact must 
be realized. This part also develops the subject of traffic laws and regulations, empha- 
sizing the social responsibility of every driver to give to such regulations his voluntary 
observance. It develops also the principles of modern, selective, traffic law enforcement. 

Part IV, Sound Traffic Practices, is packed with practical, specific, sound driving 
practices on the open roadway, in urban areas, and under driving conditions that are 
unfavorable or demand special knowledge because of the topographical features of certain 
parts of the country. This part develops the need for safe maintenance of the car, as a 
sound driver practice. It also presents information that every driver should have in 
relation to pedestrian traffic. 

Part V, You and the Motor Age, is designed especially to enrich the course with 
background material important in producing good traffic citizens. Like Part IV, this unit 
is invaluable in helping to build sound, mature, traffic attitudes..It develops the highly 
practical subjects of car economy, occupational possibilities in commercial driving, and 
the growing demands of the Motor Age in such matters as automobile production, 
highway construction, and traffic engineering. 

All five parts of the book emphasize the building, in young drivers, of the sound 
attitudes essential to sportsmanlike driving. The book is done in two colors and includes 
370 drawings, cartoons, and photographs. Available also in this high-school course are 
objective tests with alternate forms for each of the five units and for final examination 
and practical driving guides for use with gearshift cars and for use with cars with auto- 
matic transmission. The tests are available (25 of the same form, with instruction sheets 
and scoring key) at 35 cents per package; the driving charts (25 of 10 lesson guides with 
suggestions for using), at $2.25 per package. 

STREET, JAMES. The Revolutionary War. New York 16: Dial Press. 1954. 191 
pp. $3. This book is a complete and unabridged history of the Revolution from the first 
cry of “taxation without representation is tyranny,” which the author calls “a well-nigh 
perfect slogan . . . just short enough to be shouted, just ambiguous enough to be 
effective’ —to the surrender at Yorktown where the song the fifes played was The World 
Turned Upside Down. That song, the author tells us, sums up the Revolutionary War 
“A ragged, hungry David had tripped a stumbling Goliath to launch man’s first big- 
league republic since ancient Rome. . . . Thirteen sons beside the sea, thirteen bickering, 
brawling, rough, tough, stalwarts, three thousand miles from their father's watchful eyes, 
aimed to go into business for themselves. The old man objected and so they kicked his 
shins. Then the father applied the rod and lost the sons.” 

The Revolutionary War gave us more myths than even our Civil War, and, you 
can be sure, James Street takes perverse delight in debunking all of them. For example: 
“George Washington was not a man of towering intellect or gaudy imagination, but 
he had too much sense as a farm boy to cut down a good cherry tree and much too much 
sense as a man to stand up in a small boat to cross a river.’ And—'Sam Adams was 
a business failure, one of those neurotic, whining, nagging malcontents that you want to 
poke in the nose and yet the kind of fellow you want on your side in an eye-gouging 
fight. Some historian has said that if his body had been thrown in a river it would 
have floated upstream." And—of the sacred shot heard ‘round the world—‘It is more 
likely that a Colonial fired that shot. Some of them had been in the Buckman Tavern 
since around two A.M. They had been drinking and they were edgy.” 


TIDWELL, M. F., and STUART, E. R. Tidwell-Stuart Typing. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall. 1954. 272 pp. $2.96. The chief purpose of this book is to develop typing 
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skill, utilizing with unusual devotion to detail the basic psychological principles of learn- 
ing. The book is composed of three parts: Mastering the Essentials of Typewriting, 
Developing Skill and Putting It to Use. Applied Typing. These in turn are divided into 
a total of 172 lessons. Some of the features of the course include: line drawings, a 
keyboard shown in perspective, step-by-step illustrations of machine-manipulated patterns, 
specific training based on principles of time and motion, four steps used in presenting 
numbers to give the pupil systematic practice in reaching the number row from every 
position on the keyboard, developing basic skill before applied typing is presented, the 
elimination (almost) of arithmetical placement calculations, the provision for individual 
differences in which all assignments and materials are graduated and supplementary assign- 
ments are provided for pupils able to do more than average work, the development of 
personal- and vocational-use typing at the same time, and the inclusion of actual typing 
experience selected from the files of business offices 

THRA, ENSIO. Raft of Despair. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954. 209 
pp. $3. In the darkness of a tropical night, as the transport Skaubryn, bound from Algeria 
to Indo-China with troops of the French Foreign Legion, entered the Straits of Malacca, 
two Legionnaires slipped silently overboard into the quiet sea. Ensio Tiira, a Finn, and 
his Swedish friend Ericsson had carefully planned this escape from the hardships of the 
life in the Legion. With the Sumatra coast only a few miles off, they need only clamber 
aboard their tiny, metal-and-canvas life raft, four feet square, with their flask of wine 
and few scraps of food saved from meager rations, and an hour or so of paddling would 
bring them to land—and freedom! So began the terrific real-life adventure related in 
this book. Instead of carrying them to their sought-for haven, the raft drifted out to open 
sea. Thirty-two days later, in the middle of the Indian Ocean over 600 miles from his 
starting place, the lone and delirious figure of Tiira on his battered raft was sighted by 
a passing freighter. As the ulcerated and emaciated body, weighing only about fifty 
pounds, with life all but gone, was hoisted on board, the sharks that had been- following 
the raft for weeks and had already devoured the body of Ericcson made a final and almost 
successful attack. It was the grim climax to one of the most remarkable stories of bravery 
and endurance in the annals of the sea. 

TRESSLER, J. C., and CHRIST, H. I. English in Action, sixth edition. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1955. 480 pp., each book. Book 1 and Book 2, each $2.96; Book 3 
and Book 4, each $3.12. This is a new edition of the four-book series of English Text- 
books for grades 9 to 12. This sixth edition, in addition to its four books, has a Teacher's 
Manual, a Practice Book, and an Answer Book for each text and for each Practice Book. 
Each book of the series is divided into two parts: language activities and handbook of 
grammat and usage. This arrangement makes drill exercises available when needed. All 
this material on a subject is found in one place. To help implement the plan, the Teacher's 
Manual includes a syllabus for normal and slow groups, and suggests a program for 
teaching grammar, punctuation, and spelling with the language activities. 

The authors hold that teaching, like traffic lights, should serve to keep things moving 

steadily and smoothly. Restless youngsters are required to spend no time on unnecessary 
drill, but are given a thorough-going workout wherever the extra effort is actually 
needed. Tressler and Christ have drawn upon classroom experience in all kinds of schools 
throughout the country for knowledge of where these hard spots really occur. 

These books keep pace with a changing language and a changing world. The Sixth 
Edition capitalizes on the current interests of young people in sports, radio and television, 
movies, magazines, and the daily papers. These and other phases of home, school, and 
social life are the bases for teaching language skills, usage, and grammar. 

This edition adds an entirely new chapter devoted to words in action. It considers 
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what words are, how they work, how we communicate. It provides insight into the 
symbolic nature of language. It emphasizes the importance of context. It explores prob- 
lems of meaning, with a special section devoted to connotation. It demonstrates that 
figurative language is not simply an ornament but an integral part of everyday communi- 
cation in literature, advertisements, and editorials. Because the average person talks a 
hundred times as much as he. writes, clear, pleasing speech is a valuable asset in social life 
and in a vocation. Consequently this series goes all-out in speech training. It provides 
varied practice in listening, conversing, discussing, speaking to a group, making oral 
reports and personal application for a part-time or vacation job, and reading aloud. 

Because testing is one of the best ways of teaching, each book provides two tests 
ordinarily a diagnostic and a mastery test—for every aspect of grammar and usage. If 
the material in a section is new to the class, both tests are mastery tests. Since the two 
tests are in each case equally difficult, learning progress can be accurately measured 

The medians for the mastery tests enable the student to compare himself with other 
students, and the teacher to compare the class with many other normal classes of the 
grade. The revised norms in the Sixth Edition are based on the scores made on the 
tests by approximately seventeen thousand students throughout the United States. All 
the tests were given after the students had studied the topics. A comparison of the class 
median with the national median may show that reteaching and retesting are needed 

URBE, C. ANDRES. Brown Gold. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 252 pp. $5. 
Want to enjoy the most delicious coffee you ever tasted? Once you've read this book, 
you'll know all there is to know about the Monarch of Beverages—its origins, its 
benefits, its role in manners, morals, and politics, its status in inter-American relations, 
and how, despite a chunk of fish in the coffee pot, it came to be known as “The American 
Drink.”’ 

Best of all, you'll learn how to prepare superb drip, vacumm, or percolator coffee 
at home. Here is the secret of demitasse service and perfect iced coffee. Here you'll 
find delectable recipes for Cafe au Lait, Caffe Espresso, Cafe Royale, Coffee Eggnog, Coffee 
Pecan Pie, and scores of other taste-tempting coffee-flavored dishes and drinks 

Here, too, is the story of coffee as a commodity—how coffee determines the destiny 
of 50 million Latin Americans in fourteen nations; how coffee topples governments and 
goes on to become the number one import of the United States. At the same time, 
you'll enjoy learning the truth about caffeine, about the sudden popularity of instant 
(or soluble) coffee, what the coffee ‘habit’ is, and other interesting facts and anecdotes 
about the history of coffee—from bean to beverage 

WAGNER, ELIOT. Grand Concourse. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1954 
352 pp. $3.75. This is the story of the world of the Bronx, of the Margulies family that 
lives there, and particularly of the young Margulies. It is the story of their aspirations, 
longings and desires, their fight to leave behind the crowded tenaments of Tiffany Street 
for the middle-class luxury and stability of the Grand Concourse. To the million who 
live in the Bronx, the Grand Concourse is more than just a wide ribbon of avenue. 
For them it is the symbol of achievement and security, of identity and a certain degree 
of prestige. 

In each of the young Margulies we see the groping of youth to maturity. It was 
always to Julie that the family turned in trouble. But what of young and poignant Julie 
herself? She was ready for love, but when it came could she follow her heart across 
a Bronx neighborhood to the near-by streets of Little Italy? Or was love to be only a 
means to bring her family to the reality of Grand Concourse? There was her brother 
Gerald, the sensitive and brooding dreamer, misunderstood by almost everyone. He hated 
his job as usher at the Excelsior Theater and longed to be a writer, but was hardly able 
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to deny himself the wholesome serenity of Clara Kalb—Clara, who lived on the Grand 
Concourse and whose mother saw Gerald as a lazy bum. This book is filled with their 
restless seeking, a hunger which finds its echo in Julie’s younger sister Bernice, beginning 
to wonder about love, and youngest of all, Bobby Margulies, yearning for forbidden 
pleasures of piano playing. 

WALLACE, G. J. An Introduction to Ornithology. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1955. 455 pp. $8. For the bird watcher and all nature lovers interested in the life of 
birds, the author has written this authoritative study—the only book now available that 
adequately treats the whole field of ornithology in virtually all its aspects. The author 
clearly and entertainingly explains the physiology, life history, and behavior patterns of 
birds in language easily understood by the reader with little or no background in the 
biological sciences. Such aspects of the bird's life as external and internal features, sense 
organs, annual cycles of courtship and mating, migration, distribution, and food habits 
are comprehensively described and discussed. Man's concern with the economic relations 
of birds and with their conservation is also fully treated 

A separate section gives a brief classification of all the birds of the world, including 
the number of species in, and the distribution of, each family. A history of fossil birds, 
a chapter on ornithological methods, and the background and current data on bird watch 
ing are included in this section. The text is illustrated with 180 excellent photographs 
and drawings, and a comprehensive bibliography is provided. 


Webster's New World Dictionary of the American Language. Cleveland 2: World 
Pub. Co., 2231 W. 110th St. 1954. 1,760 pp. $5, plain; $6, thumb-indexed This book 
with more than 142,000 words and over 1,200 illustrations is an up-to-date coverage of 
terms in the general vocabulary as well as in all specialized fields. It contains the important 
idomatic expressions, colloquialisms, and slang. This college edition presents definitions 
in a mid-twentieth-century style and from an American point of view. In addition to 
having all entries in a single alphabetical listing, it includes names of important places 
and people, foreign expressions, abbreviations, etc. Definitions encompass not only the 
essence of meaning but all the necessary connotative information. Aids to pronunciation 
are those used in general American speech. Following many of the key entries in the 
dictionary is a paragraph in smaller type in which words that are related to, or synony- 
mous with, the entry are carefully discriminated from one another as to precise meaning. 
Modern typography and format have been selected to combine ease of reading with 
attractive appearance. 

What's Funny About That? New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954. 124 pp. 
$2.95. This is a collection of the best cartoons which have appeared in This Week 
magazine written by the editors of This Week. The cartoons present a behind-the-scenes 
exposé of the madcap cartoon world and the peculiar mores and tricks of the modern 
day court jester. 

When Men Are Free. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1955. 167 pp. $2.84. This 
book for junior and senior high-school pupils is about the principles for which our country 
stands—those principles which our founding fathers made when they wrote the Consti- 
tution. These serve as the framework and guide for the program of the citizenship 
education project. Dealing with beliefs and laws concerning the free individual, his 
government, his economic system, and his nation’s relations with the rest of the world, 
the book in its entirety should help young people understand what freedom in America 
really means. The treatment is intentionally brief, designed to challenge discussion, 
research and reading, and intelligent, patriotic action. At the end of each of the book's 


s¢venteen sections are suggestions for discussion and things to do. 
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WOODCOCK, P. G. Concise Dictionary of Ancient History. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1955. 473 pp. $6. This book makes available, in one volume, informa- 
tion on most of the important people and events of classical antiquity. In order to 
reflect as complete a picture as possible of those cultures which are our special heritage, 
emphasis has been placed upon Greek and Roman history. However, many entries per- 
taining to other early civilizations are included, particularly from the Judean, Egyptian, 
and Persian cultures. The period covered is, roughly, from the beginning or recorded 
history in the Mediterranean world, to the fall of the Roman Empire, with the greatest 
number of references applying to the Greek and Roman civilizations at the peak of their 
flowering. This means, of course, the exclusion of most Christian writers, except the 
very earliest church figures. 

WRIGHT, F. L. The Natural House. New York 36: Horizon Press. 1954. 223 pp. 
$6.50. The world’s greatest architect in this book discusses the urgent problem of 
suitable shelter for the family in a democracy. The moderate cost houses described in 
this book and illustrated with 116 photographs, plans, and drawings are houses—of 
infinite variety for people of limited means—in which living has become for their owners 
a purposeful new adventure in freedom and dignity. This book not only brings together 
for the first time Mr. Wright's earlier writings on the house of moderate cost, it also 
contains much new material which has been written to answer many questions about 
building a house. 

YERBY, FRANK. Benton's Row. New York 16: Dial Press. 1954. 346 pp. $3.50. 
With Benton's Row, Frank Yerby returns to the South—to the exotic Louisiana of his 
greatest triumphs, The Foxes of Harrow and The Vixens—to tell the spellbinding story 
of four brawling generations of a fabulous Delta clan and of the illicit Cajun branch 
of the family which brings the saga of the Bentons to its violent climax. 

From the day in 1842 when Tom Benton arrives in the Red River Valley one jump 
ahead of a Texas posse bent on hanging him, to the day in 1920 when his wife, Sarah, 
aged ninety-seven, dies peacefully in her rocker on the veranda of the plantation house 
at Broad Acres—this is a book in the magnificent tradition of the American historical 
novel. In its tremendous span, readers will meet the richest cast of character the author 
has ever created. There is Tom Benton himself, lusty and roaring, always fighting his 
hidden vein of sensitivity . . . and Sarah, his wife, stolen from another man (along with 
his land, his slaves, and his life). There are Tom's children—Stormy, his daughter, as 
hard, heartless and dangerous as she is beautiful; Wade, his warped, twisted, weakling 
son; and Clint Dupre, equally his son, though born out of wedlock, the fruit of a 
tragic affair. 

Out of the marriage of Wade with Mary Ann come the twin sons, Stone and Nat, 
who warred with the world for power and with each other for the love of the girl whose 
father had nearly killed Tom Benton. And there is Jeb, Mary Ann's son but not Wade's, 
who wins a great prize from his half-brothers. Finally, there are Roland Benton, Stone's 
only child, and Hank Dupre, Jeb’s son, who between them bring Benton's Row to its 
thundering climax over the shot-torn fields of France in the First World War. 

Once again the author has combined an authentic historical background with his 
remarkable storytelling gift to create a novel which will delight the millions of people 
who have read each of his eight previous books. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ADAMS, H. P., et al. After High School—College. Lexington: Bureau of Sch. 
Service, Col. of Educ., Univ. of Kentucky. 1954 (Dec.). 52 pp. $1. This issue of the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service is intended to help high-school pupils and their 
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advisers to make intelligent decisions regarding going to college. Included is pertinent 
information about 33 accredited institutions in Kentucky. 

Annual Report. New York 36: Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 W. 46th 
St. 1954. 28 pp. This annual report covers the first six years of the Council's work. 

Association of American Railroads, Washington 6, D. C., Publications of: 

American Railroads, Their Growth and Development. 1953. 32 pp. Text and 
pictures. 

The Freight Train. 1954. A pictorial poster (18” x 25”) in color. 

Inside Railroading. 1954. 25 pp. This booklet goes behind the scenes to give 

a closer look and a better understanding of some of the aspects of “inside railroading.” 

List of Maps. 1954. 28 pp. A list of more than 200 maps and atlases—with 
addresses of publishers—available. 

List of Principal Railroads in the United States. 1954. 8 pp. Lists 130 rail- 
roads with home addresses of each. 

On the Track of Some Good Teaching Aids. 1954. 8 pp. Lists 22 different types 
of material on railroads available for classroom instruction. 

Railroad. 1954. 16 pp. A report of the entry on Railroad in the World Book 

Encyclopedia. 

BALD, F. C. The Sault Canal Through 100 Years. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan. 1954. 36 pp. 25c. A short history of this canal and its contribution not only 
to its locality but to the state and nation as well. 

BLOUGH, G. O. Masters of the Air. Washington 25, D. C.: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 1954. 32 pp. 50c. With the issuance of this booklet the Smithsonian Institution has 
announced plans for a series of popular publications on scientific and historical subjects 
related to its important exhibits and collections. Designed for both young and adult 
readers, Masters of the Air depicts in story and pictures the progress of aviation from the 
first glider flight by the Lilienthal brothers of Germany in the 1890's to the superjets 
of today that fly faster than sound. 

This story of aviation relates the sometimes-tragic, sometimes-glorious events that 
were the milestones of aviation progress. Included are the stories of the Smithsonian's 
own former Secretary Samuel P. Langley, a great aviation pioneer at the beginning of the 
twentieth century; flying planes of the first World War; the early flights across the ocean 
and around the world; and the achievements of the famous “‘firsts,” such as Lindbergh, 
Wiley Post, and Sikorsky. 

The historic planes described in Masters of the Air are among the aeronautical 
collections of the Smithsonian's National Air Museum whose curator, Paul E. Garber, 
was technical adviser for the publication. The text is by Professor Glenn O. Blough of 
the University of Maryland and formerly science and education specialist of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The publication was made possible by a grant from the Link 
Foundation. 

COONS, A. G. Annual Report. Los Angeles: Occidental College. 1954. 40 pp. 
The annual report by the president to the Board of Trustees of the College. 

DENT, C. H.; AMBOS, L. B.; and HOLLAND, N. M. Tear Sheets for Teaching. 
Austin 12: The Visual Instruction Bureau, Div. of Extension, Univ. of Texas. 1954. 30 
pp. $1. This pamphlet defines and explains the use of tear sheets in the classroom, it pre- 
sents various ways of displaying, explains methods of mounting tear sheets, outlines the 
best ways to set up a file system so that tear sheets can be used repeatedly, and suggests 
sources of inexpensive picture materials. Illustrated. 
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Economic Status of Teachers in 1954-55. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division 
of the NEA. 1954 (Dec.). 26 pp. 25c. This report brings together information to answer 
the questions asked about the economic status of the teaching profession. In 1953, the re- 
port states that the average teacher earned seven per cent more than the average employee. 


Education for Teaching. Washington 6, D. C.: World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, NEA. 1954. 63 pp. Contains brief reports on practices 
and trends related to the preparation of teachers as submitted by each national member 
organization. Reports from 39 such organizations from 29 different countries are included. 

Educational Testing Service. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street. 1954. 135 pp. The annual report of the Service's work during its sixth 
year of operation from July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954. 

The Ford Foundation—Annual Report. New York 22: Ford Foundation, 477 
Madison Ave. 1954. 110 pp. Free. Includes a review by the company’s president and 
information about its international, pubic affairs, economic development and administra- 
tion, education, TV-radio workshop, and behavioral sciences programs. 


FRANCKE, MAX, editor. Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading. 
(Kindergarten through gra@e 9) Brooklyn 13: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. Johns 
Pl. 1955. 64 pp. Free. This is a list of over 1,000 supplementary reading books arranged 
by grade level and subject matter. Also available from the same source is an Annotated 
List of Phonograph Records for kindergarten to senior high school. Books and records 
can be purchased through this reading service at discount rates, thus saving time in 
making one order rather than separate orders for all the different companies represented 
in the books. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education. New York 21: Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 655 Madison Ave. 1955. 134 pp. Describes some of the projects which 
the Fund has supported. A full list of grants made during the period July 1, 1952-June 
30, 1954, appears on pages 97 to 103 of the annual report. 

Graphic Arts Education. Washington 5, D. C.: International Graphic Arts Education 
Association and the Educational Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 402 National 
Savings and Trust Bldg., 719 15th St., N. W. 1954. 54 pp. Discusses printing needs and 
some ways in which they are being met. 


HARTWELL, DICKSON. Unicef in Asia. New York: United Nations, Children’s 
Fund. 1954. 24 pp. An eye-witness account of what the Children’s Fund is doing in some 
80 countries of Asia. 

Health Goals for Youth. New York 10: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Ave. 1955. 16 pp. Free to administrators and teachers. Suggests ways for analyzing the 
effectiveness of high-school health programs and interpreting the urgent health needs to 
the community. 

Houston, Texas. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, a Commission of the NEA. 1954 (Dec.). 62 pp. A 
report of factors related to educational unrest in a large school system 


McDONALD, D. J. Steelworkers and the National Economy. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Commonwealth Bldg. 1954 (Dec.). 30 pp. 
Presents the results of a study of our national economy made by the union and suggests 
a program to help'the economy. 


Money Management, Your Budget. Chicago 11: Household Finance Corp., 919 N. 


Michigan Ave. 1954. 36 pp. 10 cents. Presents the fundamentals of budget keeping— 
a step-by-step guide for setting up a money management plan. 
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A Note of Optimism. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 1954. 10 pp. The annual report covering many 
areas of activities. 

A Policy for Skilled Manpower. New York 27: The National Manpower Council, 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia Univ. 1954. 35 pp. This booklet is a summary 
of the Council's latest study entitled “A Policy for Skilled Manpower.” It is a progress 
report on the organization's first three and a half years of work. During this period it 
has analyzed such critical manpower problems as student deferment and the supply and 
utilization of scientific and professional manpower. 

The progress report states that the Council's latest study is the first thorough exam- 
ination of the importance to the nation of skilled workers and technicians. It contains 
a statement and recommendations. Among other aspects of the problem, the study con- 
siders how skilled workers are trained, their role in the armed forces, and the effect 
of secondary education and vocational guidance on the nation’s future supply of skilled 
manpower. 

Programs of United Nations and Specialized Agencies. New York: United Nations, 
Dept. of Public Information. 1954 12 pp. Free. Discusses the programs of technical 
assistance in brief, telling what they are and are not, how they work, and what they do. 

A Report on the National Manpower Council. New York 27: Columbia Univ., 
Graduate School of Busines. 1955. 63 pp. Discusses the Council's purpose, the studies it 
is undertaking, the Council's influence on public policy, its operations, and its future 
program. 

Rx for Healthier Children. New York 17: Health Information Foundation, 420 
Lexington Avenue. 1954. 24 pp. Discusses how a poor record for the correction of 
health impairments found in school physical examinations can be improved. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE SLOW LEARNER. The Slow Learner in the Average 
Classroom. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th Street. 
1954. 32 pp. Suggests things to do to help the slow learner to achieve. 

The Teacher Looks at Supervision. Trenton: Rose Davolio, Ewing High School, 
Secretary of the N. J. Sec.-Sch. Teacher's Assn. 1955. 79 pp. $1. The 1954 yearbook of 
the association. 

United States Tariff Policy. New York 36: Committee for Economic Development, 
2 W. 46th St. 1954. 32 pp. Free. A statement on national policy which was recently 
released by CED's Research and Policy Committee, prepared for classroom and study 
group use. 

WCOTP Annual Report. Washington 6, D. C.: World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1954. 40 pp. Includes a summary 
of proceedings of the Assembly of Delegates at Olso, Norway, on July 31 to August 
5, 1954. 

YOUNG, JOSEPH, editor. Federal Employees 1955 Almanac. Washington 4, 
D. C.: Federal Employees’ News Digest, Box 689. 1954. 96 pp. 75c. This booklet 
contains a wealth of information about Federal employees. It includes a resumé of 
Federal employee legislation enacted in 1954, and information on career appointments, 
group life insurance, unemployment compensation, social security, Civil Service retire- 
ment, salaries, holidays, and many other facts which pertain to and are about the work 
of the Federal employee and his rights, benefits, and obligations. 





















































AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—The 35th annual observance of American 
Education Week will be held November 6-12, 1955. The general theme is ‘Schools, 
Your Investment in America.” The daily topics selected for this observance are: 
Sunday—"Your Investment in Character Building’; Monday—Your Investment in 
Teachers”; Tuesday—'Your Investment in Classrooms’; Wednesday—“Your Investment 
in Fundamental Learning”; Thursday—“Your Investment in Better Living”; Friday— 
“Your Investment in a Strong Nation”; and Saturday— Your Investment is YOUR 
Responsibility."" The sponsors of American Education Week are the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the United States Office of Education. 

INSTITUTE STARTS STUDY OF TALENTED YOUTH—A study of the talent 
potential of children and youth is being made by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation of Teachers College, with Prof. A. Harry Passow as director of 
the project. Members of the staff are Prof. Will French, Mrs. Miriam Goldberg, and 
Abraham Tannenbaum. A major goal of the study is to learn how curriculum and 
teaching can be modified so that schools can more adequately educate the talented. The 
project has several major aspects: to conduct research to increase understanding of the 
nature of talent, and to learn to identify it in young people; to interpret research findings 
to schools; and to assist schools in their own research as a basis for improving their 
programs. “We are trying to build a comprehensive framework of the whole problem 
of the education in this field,” Dr. Passow states. Additional aspects of the problem 
are the talent areas that schools should nurture and the identification of children and 
youth in these areas: the development of an educational program for these youngsters, 
and evaluating methods to discover the pupils and the educational programs set up for 
them. A 1955 summer course on the education of the talented will utilize results of 
institute research—TC Topics, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

FORT WORTH SCHOOLS USE ACCELERATED CLASSES—Accelerated classes 
in English, history, science, and math, designed for students with special aptitudes and 
interests, were introduced last year in three of the larger Fort Worth high schools. 
Admission to the classes was voluntary, provided that students had an IQ of 125 and 
an “A” average. This requirement, however, was not always followed out completely. 
If a pupil asked to be enrolled who did not have the requirements, he was usually 
admitted anyway, and most made good. Nine classes of this type were taught this year, 
with an enrollment of 25 to 30 in each. The exact nature of the work was left to the 
discretion of the teacher. The object of the course, according to one teacher, was to “do 
a superior quality of work, and progress rapidly in an enriched course." At the beginning 
of the course, pupils studied their own deficiencies in the field they were studying and 








set to work correcting them. 

In the chemistry classes students spent 25 per cent more time in laboratory work 
than other students, and delved more deeply into some phases of chemistry. Algebra 
students were given a diagnostic test at the beginning of the course to determine the 
fields in which they were weak, and planned their course of study around these fields. 
In the English courses, students attempted for the first time reading “difficult” books. 
A “browsing” program through world fiction was begun at the first of the course. During 
the course students read and discussed such books as Les Miserables, Tbe Old Man and 
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the Sea, Jane Eyre, and War and Peace. To protect the pupils’ interest, teachers decided 
not to grade on the curve system. Many of the pupils enrolled were competing for 
honors, and the instructors felt that they should be given an “A” in the class as they 
would make in an average class. No student was allowed to take more than two of the 
accelerated classes. 

Such courses, teachers found, took twice as much work in planning and grading 
than the average class, thus, each teacher was allowed to teach only one. The course, 
a teacher reported, challenged each pupil to put forth his best efforts; gave each pupil 
much satisfaction in being able to pursue the course; and gave both teacher and pupil 
much more pleasure in having a part in the work of a class in which all people suc- 
ceeded. In evaluating the course, students said: “I have never learned so much in so 
little time before’’; “I learned really to look at things and people and to realize what it 
was I was seeing’; “This year I discovered learning could be difficult and still be fun.” — 
Texas Outlook. 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE—Hint? The first official hint of what will 
come out of the Intergovernmental Relations Cemmission study of Federal aid to educa- 
tion may have been given last month by the president of the American Federation of 
Teachers. In a letter to State Federations of Labor and Teacher Federations, Carl J 
Megel scored administration policy on Federal aid to education as a policy of “study and 
stall." Megel was a member of the Intergovernmental Relations Education Subcommittee 
Study group. He says he refused to sign the group's report, which is due to be made 
public on or before March 1, 1955. Megel cautioned his constituents: “Unless labor and 
teachers are on the job the State and White House Conferences will do a whitewash job 
exactly like the one by the Subcommittee on Education by the Eisenhower Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations.’ At the Intergovernmental Relations office, a spokesman 
called Megel's statement ‘‘a strictly informal view’’ of what the Subcommittee has done 

FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION—The Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee at its meeting on November 18, 1954, adopted the 
following resolution 

Recognizing that school construction has lagged far behind the need for more 
classrooms to take care of the greatly increased school enrollments resulting from 
steadily rising birth rates, and 

Recognizing that the states with the greatest need are the least able to pay for 
the new school construction required to reduce overcrowding, eliminate half-time 
shifts, and replace outmoded buildings, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee believes it essential that Federal aid for the construction of public schools 
be provided by the Eighty-Fourth Congress, that it be apportioned to the states on 
an equalization basis in proportion to need, and that it be administered through state 
education agencies without Federal control—The American Child. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION—The opponents of Federal aid to education 
have repeatedly raised the cry of Federal control versus state control. An editorial 
in the August 21, 1954, issue of the Saturday Evening Post discusses Federal aid to 
education. The editorial points out that, despite the fact that public education in the 
United States is traditionally the responsibility of state and local governments, a Library 
of Congress report indicates that there may be between 200 and 300 Federal activities 
in the field. Cited are such activities as veterans’ education, school-lunch programs, 
academic training for military personnel, vocational rehabilitation, school construction, 
and support of land-grant colleges 














| New RONALD Sooks on Education 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 
Educational and Public Relations 


4. E. Grinnell, Indiana State Teachers College; 
Raymond J. Young, University of Oklahoma 
—With 7 Contributors 














JUST PUBLISHED. This new volume 
describes in detail methods of enriching 
the school program by full use of com- 
munity resources. Gives public-relations 
techniques for developing community 
understanding of school objectives. 
Book shows how field trips, communit: 
surveys, parent-teacher organizations can 


be used to correlate school activities with 
community interests and resources. De- 
scribes the influence on the school ex- 
erted by various groups in the com- 
munity, and includes practical advice on 
developing a publicity program. 27 ilk, 
tables, 445 pp. $5.50 


AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION—An Introduction 


Calvin Grieder and Stephen Romine, 
both the University of Colorado 


ALSO NEW— A comprehensive survey 
of the American educational system, 
giving teachers a solid understanding of 
the nature of the American schools, their 
place in the social order, the job to be 
done by them, and the ways of going 
about it. Compact and interestingly 
written, the book covers the psychologi- 


cal and sociological foundations of 
education, the objectives and functions 
of the different levels of education, the 
organization, administration, and financ- 
ing of the schools, and scientific methods 
for the improvement of education, etc. 
2nd Ed., 25 ills., tables, 424 pp. $4.75 


HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Role of the Classroom Teacher 
Herbert Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University 


READY MARCH—Designed for the 
general course in the health care of 
children, this new volume describes the 
role of the teacher in health education 
and health welfare. Presents principles 
and practices of public health, covering 
such problems as conservation of vision 


and hearing, control of communicable 
diseases, etc. Many specific recommenda- 
tions are made for the larger school sys- 
tem with well-organized health depart- 
ments as well as for the smaller schools 
with limited resources. 30 ills., tables, 
240 pp. $4.25 


A FOUNDATION FOR ART EDUCATION 


Manvel Barkan, The Ohio State University 


ALSO NEW —This new volume for 
teachers in service and in training provides 
a foundation for examining the funda- 
mental problems in art education. Cen- 
tering on creative experience and the 
education of children, it reviews the 
sources, development, and _ current 
thought in the field of art education in 


== THE RONALD PRESS CO. 


order to identify some of the basic teach- 
ing problems. It chen relates this material 
to significant concepts about human 
behavior growing out of research in other 
fields. The book clearly shows the pur- 
poses, methods, and relationships of art 
education to the curriculum as a whole. 
230 pp. $4.00 
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PREPARING FOR COLLEGE—About a year ago the League of Women Voters 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, became interested as to whether Greenwich High School 
prepared its students for college. A committee was appointed and a careful study of 
this school was made by the Education Committee. This Committee recently released a 
21-page report showing the results of its study. The report—‘‘Can Greenwich High 
School Prepare My Child for College?"°—covers a five-year period and points out what 
has happened over these years. This report shows what can be done by lay groups for 
the good of the school. For information about the study, probably the chairman of the 
Education Committee—Mrs. Hans L. Farman, 23 Byron Road, Old Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut—would be willing to answer a limited number of questions 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION—Wayne Univer- 
sity’s College of Education again approves credit for the European Study Tour in Com: 
parative Education. Personally conducted by Professor William Reitz, this eighth annual 
tour will leave Detroit on June 23, 1955, and return September 2, 1955. Qualified 
persons may earn up to eight hours of graduate or undergraduate credit. The tour is 
designed for students, teachers, and professional people interested in the life and culture 
of Europe. It offers opportunity to survey Europe's educational, social, and civic insti 
tutions; confer with the leaders; visit schools and universities; talk with the people; 
view Europe's famous landmarks such as cathedrals, castles, art galleries; enjoy Europe's 
gaieties such as plays, operas, and festivals; and absorb the atmosphere of old world 
cities. Further details and information may be obtained from Dr. William Reitz, College 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

OUR MOUNTING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT—There will be more than five and 
one-half million more children in the elementary schools of the United States five years 
from now than there are today. In five years from now there will be 2,140,000 more 
high-school students than there are today. The elementary- and high-school teaching 
staff of the nation must be increased from the present 1,032,000 and 1,670,000. One of 
the hard facts that we must face in dealing with this terrific enrollment increase and 
teacher shortage problem is that this is no temporary emergency with which we are 
confronted. The number of births in the United States is runnning close to 4,000,000 
a year, as contrasted with only a little over 2,000,000 in 1933. It will not be until 
1964 that the college graduating classes will begin to reflect in sizeable measure the 
increased birth rates that began in 1942. Yet it is to college graduating classes that 
we must look for our principal source of supply of new teachers. We have not for 
the past several years, and we are not now, training enough teachers to take care of 
the replacement demand, much less to provide for the large-scale increase in total number 
of teachers that expanding enrollments make necessary. 


Under present conditions, and with present measures, we face a rapidly deterior- 
ating situation in regard to the quality of the teaching staff. Local communities and 
states, faced with a staggering capital outlay for school building construction, are demon- 
strably incapable of dealing with this situation. Our only chance of attracting enough 
able young people into the teaching profession to prevent a catastrophic breakdown in 
educational standards is to make the financial and social rewards for teaching sufficiently 
attractive to enable teaching to compete on even terms with the other professions and with 
careers in industry. The local communities and the states do not have sufficient financial 
resources to make this possible. It appears inevitable that we shall of necessity have 
large-scale direct financial aid to public education. We shall have it because there is no 
workable alternative-—Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, New York University. 


CAN DRIVER EDUCATION INSTRUCTION BE SHORTENED?—For a number 
of years the Lane Technical High Schoo: of Chicago has been using in driver education a 














NEW —and necessary —books from DUTTON 


Marvels of Industrial Seience 


By CAPT. BURR W. LEYSON, author of Man, Rockets and Space 
In simple, non-technical language, here are the most important, fasci- 
nating, and recent scientific developments—their discovery, manufac- 
ture by modern industrial methods, and uses: synthetic fabrics, 
plastics, revolutionary building materials, silicones, the atomic battery, 
etc. With photographs and diagrams. $3.50 


Questions Boys Ask 


By DAVID W. ARMSTRONG, National Director, Boys’ Club 
of America 

A practical, straight-from-the-shoulder series of questions and answers 
by a man with a lifetime of experience with boys. Some of the chapter 
titles are: How Can I Be Popular? What About Girls and Sex? 
Should I Go to College? How Do lI Prepare For and Get a Job? 
David Armstrong, shirking no questions, provides straightforward, 
incisive answers in a book that should rival the success and popularity 
of Questions Girls Ask. May 2. $2.50 


. + 
Your Career in p hysies 
By PHILIP POLLACK, author of Careers and Opportunities 
in Science 


Complete, thoroughly researched, informally written information for 
every teenager, male or female, who wants to make this expanding field 
his life work. Up-to-date material on opportunities, jobs, qualifications, 
aptitudes, latest developments, opportunities in the armed forces, a list 
of colleges offering courses; plus a bibliography and an appendix. 
Illustrated. May 31. $2.75 


The Young Traveler Series 


“Provides just what teachers want in readable, informative travel 
books about European countries since the war, complete with map, 
an index and good photography” —The Grade Teacher 


Published March 31, three new volumes 
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training device similar to the driveometer used at the Driving Research Laboratory, 
Iowa State College, for testing and experimental purposes. Within recent years several 
such devices have been developed and are now being further studied. The American 
Automobile Association has developed the Auto-Trainer, an entirely mechanical and 
electronic device simulating driving conditions. Currently the Driving Research Labora- 
tory is in the preliminary stages of evaluating this device and is preparing a teacher's 
manual for use with it. 

The Drivo-Trainer of the Aetna Insurance Company is being experimented with 
by the public schools of New York City. The device consists of motion pictures and 
steering mechanism of the nature of the Link Trainer used to train aviators. More 
recently the Oak Park, Illinois, schools have installed some of the Drivo-Trainers for use 
in the driver education program. It would seem that these devices can be utilized to 
aavantage in abbreviating driver education instruction. It is hoped that within the next 
year data relative to their usefulness will be available-—Driving Laboratory News, lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 

FREE MATHEMATICS PAPER—The University of Oklahoma Mathematics Letter 
is a four-page publication of interest to high-school and beginning college students and 
teachers. Copies will be sent without charge to persons requesting them and enclosing 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope plus a 3” x 5” card giving their name and school 
address. Send all requests to Professor Richard V. Andree, Department of Mathematics, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATION REVIEW —This is a publication issued 
by the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The fall 1954 issue (Vol. 2, No. 4) contains four general articles 
and eight research abstracts related to audio-visual aids, a book review section, a report 
on the Universal Film Producers Association, and a section on television. The publication 
is available at $1.25 per single copies or $4 a yearly subscription. The magazine is 
published quarterly during the year. 

A NEW GUIDANCE SERVICE—The National Vocational Guidance Association, 
by decision of the Board of Trustees, has activated a guidance information review 
service. This service has been established in the belief that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association has a responsibility for identifying occupational literature which 
meets standards acceptable to the profession, and to encourage preparation of such 
materials for use in vocational guidance. A bibliography of recent occupational informa- 
tion which meets NVGA standards is in preparation, and it is planned that it wili be 
available for sale at the National Convention of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association in April, 1955. Following the convention, and using this bibliography as 
a base, quarterly additions will be prepared and published as a section in The Vocea- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, which appears in September, December, March, and June. For 
inclusion of materials address all publications lists and review materials to: NVGA 
Guidance Information Review Service, Mrs. Dora W. Peterson, Chairman, Western 
Personnel Institute, 30 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, California. 

PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES—Have you read the January, 1955, issue 
of It Starts in the Classroom (4 pages—8Y/,” x 11”)? This issue of this public relations 
newsletter for classroom teachers is a special report on using the parent-teacher confer- 
ences as the method of reporting pupil progress rather than the typical report card. This 
publication appears monthly during the school year from September through May. It is 
available on a subscription basis at $2 per annual subscription or $1 per annual sub- 
scription when five or more subscriptions are mailed to the same address. Address all 
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orders to the National School Public Relations Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN GRADE SCHOOL—Parents and children may shortly 
find themselves talking different languages in more ways than one. Rapidly mounting 
numbers of the nation’s youngsters are being treated to their first taste of a foreign lan- 
guage in grade school. The growing popularity of language study in colleges has led 
to this increasing movement to introduce foreign language study in elementary schools, 
according to Otto G. Graf, chairman of the University of Michigan's committee on lan- 
guage instruction. 

Since 1947 some seven hundred elementary schools have introduced foreign language 
into their curriculum. In three of Ann Arbor's primary schools a program that was 
started this fall has students in the third, fourth, and fifth grades learning French, Spanish, 
and German, respectively. Older students often enter the study of a language with a 
fear of its difficulty and a strong awareness of its strangeness as compared to their own. 
But, says Professor Graf, it has always been believed that youngsters on an elementary- 
school level pick up a language more readily than adults because they have no such 
phobias or other psychological blocks that would hinder their learning easily. 

In the elementary-school language classes, students are not exposed to the written 
word. They learn the foreign language by imitation just as they first learned English. 
Breaking down the barriers of monolingualism and making possible better understanding 
of a people through their language is the common goal of language teachers, whether 
their students are eight or eighteen, Professor Graf concludes——Michigan Education 
Journal, 935 North Washington Ave., Lansing 2, Michigan. 

AID FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS—University of Nevada's department of foreign 
languages has announced the first in a series of bulletins designed to build a closer 
liaison with the state’s high-school language teachers» The first of the bulletins points 
up the growing scarcity of students training to teach in languages. The bulletin also 
shows that language teachers and graduates are in demand by schools and Federal 
agencies. The University's foreign language department will issue four bulletins 
yearly which will aid high-school teachers in promoting language programs and ex- 
changing information on problems. The bulletin plan was sponsored by Dr. William 
R. Wood, dean of state-wide development at the University of Nevada, Reno. 

FOREIGN STUDY FOR AMERICANS—Opportunities for foreign study in fifteen 
countries are listed in Foreign Study Grants, 1955-56, pamphlet published by the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York City. Study awards at the 
University of Ceylon, the University of Teheran in Iran, and the Free University of 
Berlin are described, as well as other awards administered by the Institute. Universities, 
private groups, and governments in Europe, Asia, and Latin America have offered fellow- 
ships to American students for the 1955-56 academic year. More detailed information 
on these grants is available from the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, New York 

Earliest deadlines for applications were January 15 for the two awards at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon and January 22 for advanced study in Brazil. Closing dates of other 
competitions are in March, April, and May, 1955. General eligibility requirements for 
the fellowships and scholarships, designed mainly for graduate students, are: U. S. 
citizenship; proof of good academic record and capacity for independent study; gbod 
character, personality, and adaptability; and good health. Ability to read, write, and 
speak the language of the country of study is a requirement for most competitions. A 
private donor will give five grants for study in Spain. Other countries in which awards 
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are available are Austria, Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Iran, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Among the specialized grants are four labor scholarships given by the Transatlantic 
Foundation for study in Great Britain. Open only to candidates from the labor union 
movement, three awards are given for Ruskin College, Oxford, and one for Coleg 
Harlech in Wales. Woolley foundation awards will be made to four candidates for 
the study of art and music in Paris. A limited number of social work fellowships are 
available to experienced American social workers for work, study, and observation in 
France. Successful candidates will have an opportunity to get practical knowledge of 
the various kinds of social work in France—work with delinquents, group work, public 
welfare, medical social work, and factory welfare. 

Summer school opportunities include eight awards for the University of Vienna 
Summer School and several partial grants toward tuition and maintenance at the English 
and Scottish summer school courses at the Universities of Oxford, Edinburgh, London, 
and Birmingham. The Birmingham course on Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama is 
held at Stratford-on-Avon. In addition to a listing of available awards, the Institute 
pamphlet suggests fields of study in the countries where awards are offered. Suggested 
fields are languages and cultures, fine and applied arts, sciences, government and history, 
social sciences, and philosophy and theology. The Institute of International Education 
administers exchange programs for public and private agencies in the United States and 
abroad. Each year approximately 4,000 persons from 80 countries study or train in a 
country other than their own under its auspices. 

GRADUATE PROGRAM IN EDUCATION—The University of Nevada has an- 
nounced a new graduate program in education designed to meet demands of the state's 
teachers and administrators for advanced professional degrees. This new graduate study 
program for a master of education degree satisfies a statewide trend among teachers 
for self-improvement through advance study. The new program as recommended by 
President Minard Stout and approved by the Board of Regents has the following require- 
ments: (a) 32 credits of acceptable graduate course work, with a major consisting of 
at least sixteen credits in one of the educational fields, eight credits in a minor teaching 
field, and eight in related courses; (b) a professional paper representing the equivalent 
of a two-credit individual research course, instead of the research thesis required in 
the master of arts degree; (c) final oral examination before a graduate committee; 
and (d) prerequisite of two academic years of satisfactory teaching and/or administration. 
Majors can be earned in the following fields: general education, educational guidance 
and counseling, kindergarten-elementary .education, secondary education, school adminis- 
tration and supervision, special education, and teacher education. 


ARTICLES ABOUT HIGHER EDUCATION—So They Say About Higher Educa- 
tion is an 8-page (81.” x 11”) publication containing digests of articles on higher 
education. It is prepared four times each year for the Association of Higher Education, 
a department of the National Education Association, by the Educational Research Service 
and the NEA Research Division. No attempt is made to refute, support, or analyze the 
opinions set forth in these articles; the purpose of the summaries is intended to show 
the authors’ point of view. The October issue contains summaries of 23 articles relating 
to higher education that have appeared in lay magazines during the months of July, 
August, and September, 1954. Communications for the purchase of single copies (15 
cents) or subscriptions (50 cents annually) should be addressed to the Association for 
Higher Education, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

MEASURING PERSONALITY VARIABLES—The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, prepared by Allen L. Edwards of the University of Washington, is a new 
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counseling and research tool for use in college and upper secondary-school levels. 
Needs which college students and adults seek to satisfy in the daily conduct of their 
lives are the basis of the variables whose relative strength is measured by the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule. The PPS will be useful in personality research and per- 
sonal counseling with normal college students and graduates. It has been planned 
and constructed with particular attention to overcoming the natural tendency to choose 
face-saving, socially desirable responses. The PPS is designed to show the relative 
importance within the individual of the following fifteen needs or motives: Achievement, 
Deference, Order, Exhibition, Autonomy, Affiliation, Intraception, Succorance, Domi- 
nance, Abatement, Nurturance, Change, Endurance, Heterosexuality, and Aggression 

Unusually complete data are provided in the manual. Norms are based on a sample 
of over 1,500 cases from 29 colleges, including both regular undergraduates and adult 
evening students. In addition to studying the intercorrelations of the fifteen scales, 
Edwards has provided data on the extent to which responses to various personality 
inventories are contaminated even in counseling, research and similar non-selection situ- 
ations by the urge to give socially correct or acceptable answers. Most examinees com- 
plete the 225 forced-choice items in about 40 to 50 minutes. Scoring is completed in 
three or four minutes, and the result charted on the back of the answer sheet. The PPS 
booklets are reusable many times. Booklets, in packages of 25, with manual and 
scoring template are $3 per package; 10 or more packages are $2.70 each 

Answer sheets (with profile charts on reverse) in package of 50 are $2.90; and a 
package of 500 is priced at $24. A specimen set may be secured for 60 cents. For 
additional information write to The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. 

FELLOWSHIP AWARDS IN COUNSELING PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS—Alpha Gamma Delta, International Women's Fraternity, and the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., are jointly sponsoring a Counselor 
Training Program designed to provide information and techniques concerning the place- 
ment and vocational adjustment of severely handicapped persons. The eighth such 
course will be held at the Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center, from June 20 to July 15, 1955. Outlines of this 
program and details on eligibility requirements, academic credit, and amount of grants 
which are provided to those selected for training can be secured by writing to the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

GRANTS IN AID—A fund of $291,000 for grants to universities and colleges 
to help improve the teaching of science and mathematics has been provided by the 
Du Pont Company as part of its $800,000 aid-to-education program for 1955-56. There 
are three separate parts to the support of teaching, which is the most recent development 
in the company’s program: (1) In the newest phase, $75,000 for summer and winter 
fellowships for master's degree training for high-school science and mathematics teachers ; 
(2) $125,000 to advance the teaching of chemistry in 50 privately supported institutions, 
mostly liberal arts colleges; and (3) $91,000 for 24 post-graduate teaching assistantships 
in chemistry. 

- The support for better teaching expands an activity which, until the present academic 

year, was largely experimental. It was developed by the company in recognition of a 
growing need for such assistance and was worked out in co-operation with educators 
throughout the nation. This is now the largest single part of the company’s aid-to- 
education program, which for many years has also provided grants for fundamental 
research and post-graduate fellowships. The enlarged program will assist more than 
100 insitutions in the next academic year. 
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In its full program of aid-to-education, the company has authorized a total of more 
than $800,000 in grants for the 1955-56 academic year, as compared with over $700,000 
for the present school year. Under the longer standing plans, the company is granting 
$279,000 for fundamental research, $210,000 for postgraduate fellowships in science 
and engineering, and the balance for miscellaneous contributions. Included in the 
authorization for research are grants-in-aid of $15,000 each to ten universities and 
$10,000 each to seven universities. These grants are to build up knowledge through 
the support of unrestricted fundamental research in chemistry. There are also summer 
research grants of $1,500 each to 16 other universities. 

Under the long-established program of postgraduate fellowships in scientific fields, 
the company is awarding 57 for the next academic year. This includes 23 in chemistry, 
17 in chemical engineering, six in biochemistry, five in physics, four in mechanical en- 
gineering, and two in metallurgy. As has been the case in previous years, Du Pont is 
making the awards to selected colleges and universities and leaving decisions on detailed 
use of the funds up to them. For information writer to E. I. Du Pont De Nemours and 
Co., Public Relations Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


SUMMER MATHEMATICS INSTITUTE-—The 1955 Summer Institute for Mathe- 
matics Teachers will be held in air-conditioned classrooms at the University of Oklahoma 
in Norman, Oklahoma, from June 6 to June 17. Teachers may attend either week 
(one hour credit) or both weeks (two hours’ credit). The fee is $15 for one week or 
$25 for two weeks—either credit or non-credit. Official certificates of attendance will 
be issued. Dormitory accommodations are available at $2 per night or $10 per week. 
Leaders in the teaching of elementary, junior high-school, high-school, and beginning 
college mathematics will be on hand to assist teachers with individual problems related 
to both classroom procedures and subject matter. Material for the interest and enrichment 
of standard courses will be provided. Information about the Institute can be secured from 
F. Lee Hayden, Short Courses and Conferences, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Oklahoma. 

THE “WHY I TEACH” CONTEST—The American Legion Auxiliary announces 
its 1954-55 contest for teachers, entitled “Why I Teach.” The purpose of the contest 
is to encourage eligible young men and women to enter the teaching profession. A con- 
testant must have completed five years of teaching by June 1, 1955. The essays must 
be of not less than 250, and not more than 300 words. There will be divisional awards 
of a $50 United States savings bond to the contestant having the winning entry in 
each of the five divisions. A national award of a $250 United States savings bond will 
go to one of the five divisional winning contestants. All entries are to be sent to the 
national headquarters of the American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The contest ends at midnight of June 1, 1955. 


INTERLINGUA—A NEW INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE—lInterlingua, the 
new international scientific language, is being used in Circulation, the monthly medical 
journal of the American Heart Association, beginning with the January, 1955, issue. 
This language will be used to summarize all articles appearing in the journal. Inter- 
lingua is a language composed of elements common to Spanish, Portuguése, French, 
Italian, and other Romance languages. The innovation is being introduced to make 
Circulation more useful to many readers abroad. The existence and value of Interlingua 
were first made known to many in the scientific and health fields at the time of the Second 
World Congress of Cardiology held in Washington last September. Abstracts of papers 
presented at the Congress were published in the program in Interlingua. There are 
now nine United States scientific publications, including Circulation, which use Inter- 
lingua as a secondary editorial language. Two others are published in Interlingua exclu- 
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FAIR-PLAY FB-50 





@ All aluminum alloy 

®@ Choice of standard colors 

@ Telephone dial control 

@ Big 24” numbers; 3 colors 

@ May be converted to baseball 


®@ Relays un-plug for ease of 
service. Order early! 


Fair Play Mfg. Co. 


West Des Moines, lowa 





IMPORTANT NEWS FOR ALL 
ADMINISTRATORS & TEACHERS! 


General 16mm Release 
and New Low Rate for 


THE CELEBRATED MOTION PICTURE 
ON MODERN EDUCATION 


OF LIFE” 


(or “Passion for Life’’) 












widely 
feature film on the importance to the commu- 
nity of the teocher who uses modern methods 
Arrange to schedule it for propane on: 
TEACHER EDUCATION— 
PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
CURRICULUM + DEVELOPMENT + GUIDANCE 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


EFLA RATING: “EXCELLENT” 
85 Min. 16mm Soundfiim 
FLAT RATE FOR SCHOOL USE (Thru High Schoo!) 
$32.50 per day (no admission) 
Also apply for special 5 year lease rates. 


SHOW “SCHOOL OF LIFE” IN YOUR 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY! 


bot BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


from 


Dept. B, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 






















CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Home study by correspondence presents a 
number of specific advantages. The corres- 
pondence method permits study in spare 
time without interfering with work, school, 
home or social activities. Each student sets 
his own pace—as fast or as slow as circum- 
stances permit or make necessary. 

Home study by correspondence is recom- 
mended by educators for drop-out students 
who should continue their education. Many 
secondary schools are using I.C.S. courses to 
supplement present curriculum or to supply 
courses not provided. 

1.C.S. is the oldest and largest correspon- 
dence school with 277 courses. Business, in- 
dustrial, engineering, academic, art, high 
school. Direct, job related. Bedrock facts 
and theory plus practical application. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. No skimp- 
ing. Diploma to graduates. 

Available to educotors: complete Voca- 
tional Guidance Manual listing all courses, 
subjects covered, synopses and I.C.S. 
methods. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4759 Scranton 9, Pa. 





Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 
THOUGHTS 
3 ON 
Tod | y 4S PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought ct a 
very nominal cost. 
Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


Indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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sively. The increasing popularity of the language has resulted in the inclusion of an 
Interlingua course in the adult education curriculum of New York University 

BOSTON’S DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—The Department 
of Vocational Guidance of the Boston, Massachusetts, public schools has a six-page 
folder which briefly describes its six main functions or areas of activities. These areas 
are counseling, research, placement, testing, follow-up, and publications. The depart- 
ment’s scope of activities extends from the elementary school through and beyond the 
senior high school and includes both educational and vocational guidance. The present 
staff consists of a director and ten assistants. The title of the brochure is “Department of 
Vocational Guidance. What It Is and What It Does.” The department also publishes 
Boston Guidance News three times a year. This publication provides a medium of 
exchange of views and news of guidance which counselors, teachers, and administrators 
are kept abreast of developments in guidance in Boston and elsewhere. 

OUTDOOR EDUCATION WORKSHOP—The summer outdoor Education Work- 
shop conducted by the School of Education, Michigan State College, in co-operation with 
the Department of Land and Water Conservation, will be held again at the Clear Lake 
Camp from June 20-July 8, 1955. Five term credits (graduate or undergraduate) may 
be earned in education or conservation. This workshop is designed to meet the growing 
needs of schools and colleges interested in developing outdoor education programs. It 
has special appeal nationally for those interested in giving leadership to outdoor educa- 
tion. There will be a special emphasis on school camping, with particular reference to 
the program under way in Michigan. Unlimited opportunities will be available for 
participants to work on their own school and community problems related to outdoor 
education, conservation, and school camping. There will be many interesting field 
activities involving public recreation areas, camps, forests, farms, and sanctuaries. 

Clear Lake Camp is ideally suited as a setting for such a workshop. It is nationally 
known as a school camp and is situated near a forest, experimental farm, and biological 
station and bird sanctuary owned by Michigan State College. Nearby is the 15,000-acre 
Yanke Springs Public Recreation Area. The county in which the camp is located has 
300 lakes. The food and housing accommodations at the camp will be $20 per week for 
five-day periods and $25 for seven days. Tuition for the course (Education 421) is $30 
Those interested in participating in the workshop should write to Julian W. Smith, 
School of Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

TEACHING KIT ON NATURAL GAS—The American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has a teaching kit on natural gas available on a 
complimentary basis for classfoom use. The kit consists of a filmstrip (entitled “Natural 
Gas—Science Behind Your Burner”), a pamphlet about natural gas, its distribution and 
use, how to read a gas meter, and two charts—one chart (21” x 33”) of the United 
States showing gas fields, pipelines in existence, under construction, and proposed, a list 
of 183 gas companies and their location; the other chart (21” x 29”) is a diagram of a 
typical natural gas flowpath from the well to its use in the gas burner. This kit is one 
in the association's “Science in Action in the Gas Industry” Series 

DID YOU KNOW .. . that a University of Indiana survey found that 400-student 
high schools in Indiana are more economical than any other size. High schools with 
more than 400 enrollment show little decrease in expenditure per student but offer 
more courses and services, while those having fewer than 400 are economically inefficient 
and offer fewer courses and services—Nation's Schools. January, 1955. P. 132. 




















Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—H. L. Greer, Principal, Bibb 
County High School, Centreville, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored) —A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Donald L. Wilson, Principal, Safford 
High School, Safford, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored) —E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators —William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawrice W. Jessup, 811 15th 
Street, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Thomas J. Quirk, Principal, Hartford High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Robert C. Stewart, Asst. State Supt., 
Secondary Schools, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Division 1)—Boise L. 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—Herbert W. Robinson, Principal, Dawson County 
High School, Dawsonville, Georgia. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harry C. Mills, Principal, Nampa High 
School, Nampa, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—Paul J. Houghton, Principal, Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School, 608 South Main Street, Anna, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Gilenn E. Burnette, Priucipai, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—T. T. Knight, Principal, Southern 
High School, 5940 Preston Highway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Principal, 
High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—U/dysses S. Young, Dean, State Teachers 
College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Oliver Ames High School, North Easton, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 
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Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, High 
School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-Schaol Principals—C. C. Pyle, Principal, High School, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri 

Montana Association of Schoo! Administrators—George J. Jelinek, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harlowton, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick C. Walker, Principal, 
High School, Dover, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals— William D. Firman, Principal, 
Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, York- 
ville Junior High School 30, 230 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Associgtion—Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southern 
Boulevard, Bronx 55, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina 

North Dakota Principals Association—Joe/ A. Davy, Principal, City High School, Valley City, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clif Robinson, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles E. Shea, Principal, West 
Senior High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Jobn E. Rogers, Principal, 
High School of Charleston, 147 Rutledge Avenue, Charleston 10, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wéilburn N. Ball, Director of Secondary 
Education, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (WAite)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—jJ. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, Principal, Morgan 
Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffindaffer, 
State Dept. of Education, Room 125, Capitol Bldg., Charleston, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—L. H. Glover, Principal, 
Douglass High School, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Hareld L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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BIG DEMAND FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES 


which was sponsored by the National 
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The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 


No. 1: The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
,,No. 2: Learning To Use Adver- . 8: Buying Insurance 
., fising 9: 
No. 3: Time*on Your Hands : 
No. 4: Investing in Yourself Credit 
No. 5: Consumer and the Law . 10: Investing in Your 
No. 6: Using Standards and Health 
Labels . 1h: Effective Shopping 


Using Consumer 


These units are worth your attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum. 

@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a professional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 
en's groups, and government. 

@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices. 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 

@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 
respect. 


Other Publications in Chis Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 60c. 

A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c 

Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 pp. 10c. 

Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. 24 pp. 10c 

* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $3.80 

* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.88 

* Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $3.60 

* The Buyer's Guide, with Woik Sheets. 256 pp. $2.28 

Starred «(*) publications above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent from 
the list price. All other publications listed are available at the following discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10°% 10-99 copies, 254 100 or more copies, 35 1/3%. 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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